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PittT III.-JULY 

Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VII: Government and Social 
Conditions. 

B. Documents (4, Travel and animals; 5, Objects 
and presents; 6, Burial and mourning and other 
ceremonial; 7, Medicine; 8, Law; 9, Writing 
and letters). 

Bt F. W. THOMAS. 

{Coniinvtd from p. 282.) 

4. Travel and Animals 
(a) Travel 

49. M.I. i. 30 (wood, c. 10 x 2-5 cm., broken away at r. ; 
11. 2 recto + 3 verso, of neat, cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] [>> ] [ : I . cu . pho . na . gcu .... [A 2] khal . 
bon . bu . rgyab . cha . sga . dan . (;ha[8] . . . [B 1] gcig | 

myi . g.sum . gyi . zla . ba . gci . . . [B 2] do . htshal. bald . 

than . du . brtsis . te . phye . khal . phye ... [B 3] ni . . 

gnis . la ) pho . nar . mchi . ba | b . . . . 

“ ^-cu envoy . . . load, ass with back saddle . . . one, 
For three men, reckoning at the rate of two . . . required for 
one month . . . flour, twenty-two loads, [less] one-half; 
going as envoys ..." 

For another despatch to the ^a-cu region (Kva-cu), with 
orders as to rations en route, see swpra, 1927, pp. 819-20. 

50. M. Tagh. b. i, 002 (wood, c. 39 x 1 x 1-5 cm., nearly 
complete ; 11. 1 (A), large hand -f 1 (B) somewhat smaller 
+ 1 (C), large at 1., smaller at r. (P) 1 at 1., large, -f- 2 at r., 
smaller, of squarish dbu-can script). 

JKAS. JPLT IRM. 
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TIBETAN- DOCfMESTa CONCBRSINO 

, naa . khal , Wun .[M . rt«a : Ina . dan . dar ; 
Je . rnul: aran ■ dp.: brg>'a . dan . gaer : sran : drug : 

^'•1 fdL/'[ i g[n«nd M «?>'■ ■ t*"™! ■ 

K„^, : du : laM.ald : d.- : yi i go . z.-.n8> ; Mtsald 1 

Hlan , Khvi t..« . .mn: rj- ' F-ho : Stag.. : gansaa ; gran : 
nikbun nun . Idjt. 1 ■ . ■ 

11^1 . IKlirnii. M b>.'T . . n nia : [brid ?] . [rus . ni] . 
iv'i.u mv- > S< l.u KaMuklian . ni . Hrgyal : bzigs . myi . 

iSa ' d( ]l.s riH , n. Hgra . bad (liar ?). rad . mkhan . 
m , \M . Kkv-.‘ rnv.n . u‘. Mad . <l<.n . rtsc j rus . ni . 
yi,r. , inkliar. ni ’. ■ • I'daar bad , rad . mkban] gran ; 
liar jdi»d| 

lli; , l.mn-i glan . i'.V?] . -n . [Itaa??] , do : 

tniVn . Will . In ■‘'an Uar Lngs; la ; bpan [ tba ; 

li/i [(.!>ab 'i - I'J'.ibi 'I Ulan . Im . nial . [h[Min . Phjo . 
niu >'..1 rig !{nui [lo<l j An Limg . Inag : r (rma ?) .. . 
(.F'-rnr ;,m I ♦ klnlii lj!i|.ll''l la ' Ifeaii . [Ho]r . 
RU -dr i'll,,.,, lag- |kli.>n‘i Sm . san . [la]. man :du : 


n (dan ? nnan () . dgor . 

.••iitydivv; and silk, rolls one 
min' Imiidn d : gold, ounces six 

nii'duiiial tlowersl?) and felt. As 
».,rk. U'lng sent to the cliief, as 
It; Hlun Byi-tsa, among 


Kt-Ari |,.i 111 t.'bl' 

dan rtsii.'l") dg.u' 

1,\1 iUr!. V, l.,.i.l- 
tli.'iivind -III. r. ..Mill 
hmidr.'d ...i 

III 

.kfUIiirt-IlH fit n 

iii> ti,, Iiiicrior Miiiister at the residence of 

Mj gn gan- , . 

H; iKliri'in 'j Idi-r , ma-hrid . . . Race, Schu; 
Ham-' ,N iat , gill,!.-, liipval-brigs; man (or read myin 


’ Below line. 
* / 
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“ name ” ?) Sa-slebs ; race, Hgra-har. Caravan-leader La*- 
skves ; name Mad Don-rtse; race, ffi)re ; master ... 

[D] . . . sum ; glan . . . Do-mnen, Sregs Khu-lu-«tah ; 
banner-bearer {dar ?), Legs-la-hpan ; quartermastej {tka- 
b'zi ?)...: bedding-man, Pho-rma; guide, Rma-lod, 'An 
Lnag-lnag. . . . 

Dog year : on the occasion of Dbyen LRg8-khofi(?) sending 
in quantity to &n-&in, secret private property and . . . 
prof)erty ...” 

Tlie account of the large caravan, conveying barley, silk, 
silver, gold, oil, flowens, fell, etc., i.s unfortunately in part 
imprfect or illegible : the order of the aides A, t', B, D is, 
howev(T, evident. The caravan ofticials include a leader 
(rad-mkhttn), a banner-bearer (dar), a quartermaster (? tha- 
bli. recurs in M.T. a. iii, (M)b). a bedding-man (mal-hyhan), 
a guide (m-rig and m-mkha^i). and others. The f/rav-mkhan 
( — grah-wkhan “accountant" ?) may not have been of the 
comjMiny. On hog-dpou and naii-rjc-pa see supra. Schu, Ugra- 
had (?), and JJhrr seem to be unknown. On Sta-gii gam. Tin¬ 
ian. and the “ Good Hor " regiment see svjna. The district 
Sreg(s) i.s mentioned in M.l. x.xi, 8 and in a Bkah-hgyur 
colophon (Bcckh, p. 84). 

.'il. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0005 (wood, c. 18-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete, a rather rough piece, with a knot hole, not planed ; 
hole for string at 1. and r.; 11. 1 recto -f- 1 ittso of cursive 
dbtt-can script). 

[A] >8 |[ sol . bor . bahi . pho . tshes . brgyad . gyi . ni . 
ma . spam* na . hphar . ma . mcis * [B] Stag . ri . [khra] . 
bor . mchis . ma . thag . du . bsgyald . pa . lags * 

“ Missive arrived on the eighth of the male (pho) intercalary 
month, a fine day. On arriving at Stag-ri Khra-bo have 
immediately escorted it.” 

On hphar-ma, “ missive ” (1928, p. 681), see supra. Bsgyald, 
seems to be intended for bskyald (1930, p. 83). The sense of 
pho “ male ” is obscure (error for m ?). 

* jlkyam T phyo t 


• » below line. 
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62. M. Tigh. c. iii, 0012 (wood, c. 9-5 x 2-2-5 cm. 
«ompt«te : bole Jor Btring at r.; 11.2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I ; 1 Itab : sogfs] [2] gyi; rgyags . lob 1 

“ Bakniaii’s provisions arrived (loh = Um ?).” How the 
"haleman” (1930, p. 90) or “bale-attendant” {Uah-rogs) 
differed from the sgyehu-ga “ bagman’” (1928, p. 569) is not 
apparentperhaps the Uah-aogs was only a porter. 

63. M. Tagh. 0177 (wood, c. 12 X 1-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at 1.; 4 lines of notches recto; 11. 1 recto -f 2 verso 
of cursive dbu-can script, faint and abraded). 

[A] Uj«fi • ma . hgur | [B 1] ri . [zu]g . brgyags 1 [B 2] 
ItaA . rogs . {x>s . nos 

“ In Hjag ma-gu ; mountain-sickness provisions received 
by balenian.'' 

On “ mountain-.sickness provisions” see 1930, p. 94; 
on yjag ma-gu, ibid., pp. 72, 270. 

51 M. Tagh. b. i, 0063 (wood, c. 17 X 1 cm. ; lower part 
cut away (before in.scribing ?); 11. 1 recto 1 verso of 
ordinary cursive dhu-can script). 

[A) I : I cu : rgyad : gyi; ma : pha : [tu]. hphon: g-yog: 
la : fie ; so {kic) : j»a : hi [gap ?] [BJ mcis : de : las : [gum 
(gu»?n ■ In ; ilgdl ; pbar ; gsol!; 

.\ (if (‘ighteen, mother, father, children, master 
and servunt.s. have arrived sick ; if they die therefrom, they 
beg Ifieoplc] to keep away (?) (or people are- respectfully 
(jMs-lu) reipiestcd to keep away from them).” 

What rc.juest i.s e.vpns.He(l in dgol, for which bgos is a possible 
alternative reading, is not certain. The form dgol should 
mne fnm kxd. • ser«rate “ stray ”, and is given in S. C. 
^ du tiormrv with the meanmg ’• disperse ”, or keep away ; 
t>9»s might W I'onnectcd with hgo, “ infect ”, or haos, 
"anoint". 

M M, Tfigh. m-2 (wood, c. 10-5 X 2-5 cm., complete; 

rn *1**.7*”* ** dbu-can script, faint). 

I Im . kag , rkap . mgyogs [2] sol[d] . [db] 



m 


“ petition of ’Im-kag, the swift-foot (courier).” 

Bh^-mgjfogs is given in the dictionaries. The more or less 
^BOBTmouB ba^-dien (1927, p. 825; 1928, p. 669), nh4vg» 
(1927, p. 66, etc.), and Mrvl-ba, ” runner ” (193.8, p. 391 0.), 
have already been noted. 

66. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0043 (wood, c. 20-20-6 X -75 x -75 cm., 
cut away on one side ; some incised lines and notches on one 
side ; 11.1 -f- 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . : nas || Stag : hdus ; su : gtad : pahi | r[i]. sky[e]l ; 
khraip [B] khram : bu ; yan : Stag ; hdus : pa : tsugs : pon : 
la I gtad I do || 

“ Mountain convoy tally of . . . from ... to be delivered at 
Stag-hdus. A small tally has also been consigned to the 
corporal (station-commander) of Stag-hdus.” 

On Stag-hdus (1930, p. 263) and tshigs-[d]p(m (ibid., p. 53) 
see supra. 

57. Khad. 032 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.: 1. 1 of squarish dbu-can script). 

II r[i]. Bky[e]l. pha. tsa : ) rtih . non . [tshun]. [ch]ad . 
bcu . bdun . tsam . mchis : 

“ Mountain convoy parcels : down to (sc. including) the 
rearguard (or supplementary) as many as seven ate come.” 

On ri-skyel (1930, p. 83), plui-tsa and rtih-non (1933, 
p. 386) see supra. It is possible that each man carried one 
pha-tsa. 

(b) Animals 

68. M.I. iii, 5 (paper, fol. No. 15 in vol., c. 32-5 x 4 cm., 
text complete ; 11. 4 of cursive dbu-can script, small and in 
part rubbed and faint). 

[1] >9 II tan . po.la I j Klu . Hbrug . brtsan . 

gi . mchi[d] . gsol . ba | | Lha . dpal . thugs . rtag . tu . 

bde . bar . smon . te . mchid . yige . las . gsol ‘. tin [2] mchis || 
thugs . pags . mdzad . de , boh . bu . gyah . gnah . ba . glo . 
ba . dgah . nas j tal . mthon . nas . gtab . rag . htshal || boh . 

> I lielow line. 
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bu . ni. bcUg . kum . bar . luh . ba . chan . du , bgyis . naa . 
akal . d'nnyigsi. ci. [t^] van . ma . mchia . bar . stag . Sto6 . 

n . U j aton . zla. hbrifi. po . tahes. bcu . bii. la. brdzafts . 
iit . mchis . '! spyi . ial . mthob . nas . gtan . rag . kyan . 
{jtahai. gla . laataogs. pa . yan | der. hbul. [4] 4in , mchisna j] 
ekjii. bar . dvi. thugs . rtag . bsprin . bar . chi. gnan . \\ 

Ver$o: Klu . Hbrug . [bjrtsan . gi. gslo * 

•' To Tnrlf . . . : letter petition of Klu Hbrug-brtsan. 
I am aritirig to send my prayers for your lordship’s perpetual 
happiness. For having given attention and granted also an 
aiM I gluillv after seeing you j>ersonally beg to send thanks. 
The ass indeed acted as if lie had orders to kill me (?); and, 
aa he had no lucky appearance {?), I sent him on the 
fourte<>nth of the middle autumn month to Tiger Ston-rtsan. 
Thanking you generally again for the personal interview, 
1 am flaying the hire, etc., there. In the meanwhile please 
always send me your ideas. ” 

“ I'etilion of Kin Hlinig-brtaan." 

The setcsi' of the expres.sion.s lun (also = “ strap ”)-ba-chan 
( run and shtl rmyigs is not clear ; possibly 

the latter mean.H " lucky h'Kif" {bskal-rmig) and not “ lucky 
fancy. ap|>t>araiicc " {hshil-dmigx). The curtness of the last 
sentence ms-ms noiii lialant. 

59. M l. viii, iri (\voo<l, e. 16 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; hole 
(or string at r. , II. 2 nrlo -i- 2 verso of cursive Sbu-can script). 

(.4 Ij ♦ .sioti . lion . .simim . gcig . la . sran . bit | pho . 
lion . grig . la I jA 2] .sran . gsum | dgyehu : thor . gcig . la . 
arati . ghi-s ; gla . ni . hjihral . iag [B 1] du . th[o]g8pa . las ] 
4in . re , lire rehi than . du . dud . krai . las . bkral [B 2] 
te . stital . to ’ j Kgvan . rtscr . ba . bon . mchi . ba . stoii . 
goh . ma . dan . hdra j gla . ni. khia «. ph[yed] 

for one empty (.<t/oii. unloaded) ass, pregnant, four 
; for one male a.ss. three sran; for one dgyehu-thor 

' J rrtiMisl ,Mrt r , _ . 
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two fm*; vages, beguming from the present day, at the 
rate of one bre per diem, sent to be levied from the smoke 
tax. Ox and ass going to RgyaP-rtse, empty, payment equal 
to the above. Wages, half a load.” 

Dgyehu-thor — agyehu,°, “ bag twist ” or = °tho-re-cig, “ a 
few small bags ” ? Dud-kral is perhaps = ” house-tax ” ; of. 
dud-gran$, “number of smokes (= chimneys) ”. Possibly 
the intention is to levy the contribution from the houses 
en route. Rgyan-rtse seems to be a place-name not elsewhere 
mentioned. 

60. M.I. iv, 40 (wood, c. 21 x 2 cm., practically com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r.; 11. 3 recto -f 1 verso of cursive 
dbu-ean script, mostly faint). 

[A 1] ^ II boh . bu * . rgyab . skyin . gyi . [gljah . dah . 
gaum . I mkha[r]-is . nas . myi . hgah . ^ig] ... [A 2] g-yon . 
bs[k]or . te . m[yur] . du . skyel . du . g[t]ah . bar . sSan . 
snuhs . iih . mchis . [t]e . bdag. [kyah ?]. [A 3] [gr]on (gyon). 
gcug(gtsug ?) . biah . dag . dah . hgrogs . te , mchi | sug . 
rjed . n * nan . pa . dag . ran *. rhos (rdos ?) . 4ig . par . [BJ 
bkah . stsal. bar . ci. gnah . || 

“ Asses with ox substitute in rear irgyab), three, to be sent 
quickly as convoy, some men from the city boundary {rMar- 
ris) having proved recalcitrant,—^this is what I am sending 
greetings for. As 1 am going in company with very 
expensive (?) people, please send orders for some slight 
commissions to {reach me?) in good time.” 

G-yon-skor-ba (also in Iviii, 005, and M. T^h. a. ii, 00101) 
“ turn left ” has the sense of “ avoid ”, here “ desert ” ; cf. 
g-yon-len, supra, p. 272. In 11. A. 3-4 some readings are obscure, 
e.g. gron (gyon “ dress ” ?) and rnos (rdos ?). Perhaps the 
sttg-rjed-han-pa-dag, “ poor hand-notes ”, are money-orders ; 
but the phrase might mean “ minor [holders of] commissions 
(= officials) ’V on which sense of sug-rjed, see supra, 1933, 
P- 390. Ran may mean “ in good time ”. 

‘ bu below line. * n era«Md oat. ' igama t dag . da* 1 
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61. M. Tigh, ft. iv, 0018 (wood, c. 16-5 X 2 cm., Iwoken away 
at 1.; hole for rtring at r.; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cnTBive 
Hm-am acript). 

[A 1 ]... ft . bier. gyis I | Khyehn . coil. la | [A 2] 
ftprifto I [B 1] .. . —o . . I thefts . ste [ gum . la . thug. pa | 
On . (mo]. [nabl' hdi ? . rfta . mo | [B 2] . . . rjed . byaft* . 
niA. ba j. rfta . mo . sgol *. la | nos . ste j gnis. 

“ B>' . . - ft-bicr sent to Khyehu-cuA. Camel, being lamed, 
mded by dying. In Gn-[mo] this(?) female camel . . . 
memoraoduni obtained. Camel for load (?) received ; two.” 

On [^o-toft] Gyu-mo, see 1930, pp. 90 sqq. 

62. M. Tftgh. c. ii, 0047 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., broken away 
at r.; II. 2 recto 4 - 2 verso of rather neat, cursive dbu-can 
acript, rather faint). 

(A 1] I : j cibs . rta . rlafts . na . mchi. bahi. rno . yaft . 
myi. thofg]... [A 2] cab . bzan . po . daft . 8[byard . t]e , 
blag .!» . las . dihi. .. (B 1] bios ‘. na . glo . rgyas . snift . 
khrag . rlaft . gis . gaft . lift ... [B 2] bgyis . ste . so . Slufts . 
la . hthaft . ii(ft].. . 

” The riding-horse having fallen (?) and being unable to go 

left • .t. i.. ireiued 

. Ih-M' !.;■ : : - .■x; ..:.; ji..;,,, 
moist blotxl... he i» to he delivered to the soldier Slufts . , 
Itkit, seems to Ix' an error for Utin{s ): bzos (or bios) may be 
for W. - fed ' or - cured”. On Sluhs-la-bthan see 1933, 
pp. 3W). .Vt4. 

For another case of a riding horse {mchibs, with attendant 
rmao-rogs) see 1930, p. 290. 

^3^ M.f.^Mi. 1 A (paper, fol. No. 62 in vol., similar to 
». .. c 27 X 8 cm., imperfect at r.; 11. 7 of scrawled, 
otBWvc dim-can script). 

ii (bIo«i)Bt«an . sum . la . sprift . fto||da . Itar .. .[2] 

. ha. myed • oes. thos. te | rab. tu. dga 1| . hdi. Ian . la. 

‘ . io r 

• **at t tftulr 


’ tr^t 

• bioi r Uut r Unt f btut r Mtur 
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D{m] . hbe ^ . Rbeg . chofi. la . lug . drug . daA . n . bka j 
... [8] gcig I gi • . rgyab . lug . sgye . bcu . cig . (| phyiA . 
igyu . bal. pho . re . gaA . | thud . lu . gu . grod | bu . gcig ; 
Iha * . tUTU ... [ 4 ] hdir . dblafts . zin (sic) . || MaA . zigs . las . 
hbru . kugs . kyaA . zer . ma . ku[g . . kyjaA . zer . na . 
lug . oig . ies . ham * . pa . hdi. ma . thos ^ [5] zer . ba . yaA . 
dehi . Ian . la . m[a]rdzoA8 j] dehi . res . la . ra . lug . hdi . 
mams . rgyab . be—* . tu . myi . niA . | slad . na . ^bru ^ . 
[lu]. . [6] pa . mams . rtsis . te . biag . | hdir . phyin . log . 
tu . blaA . I iib . tu . ni. Dpal. b^er . chuA . las . spriA . dehi. 
res . thogs . . . [7] na . ma . p(h)an j| 

“ Sent to Btsan-sum. Having heard that at present [you] 
are free from . . ., I am very glad. On this occasion are to 
be (have been ?) received promptly (myur-du) here for Dpal- 
bier Rbeg-chuA sheep six, goats live, on back of (or after, 
fffyab) one . . . sheep bags eleven, felt-material (jthyih-rgyu) 
wool a full pko-re, coagulated milk (thvd) one small lamb- 
paunch (grod). Although said to have got grain from MaA-zigs, 
[I] am saying [I] have not got it; as to ‘ one sheep ’ it is said 
‘ I have not heard of this . . .; to that no reply has been (or 
should be ?) sent. On this occasion (or In reply thereto, 
dehi-res-la) it is not right to . . . back these goats and sheep ; 
later, after reckoning grain and sheep, they shall be delivered 
(biag). Here it is taken as error (phyin-hg-tu-blan). Delay in 
replying to that definite communication from Dpal-b^r ChuA 
is not good.” 

On preservation of coagulated milk in a sheep’s paunch 
see S. C. Das’ dictionary, s.v. grod. 

64. M.I. viii, 3 (wood, c. 20 x 2 cm., complete; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script 
blurred). 

[A 1] I : I bcos . nas ( khyi. gstsan . gaA . mjiA * | rkaA . 
phyi . bsko | khri . go [A 2] daA , khri . rtse | tshogs . cher . 


* bter. 

* hot t hoiayi t 


• bts-gt 


• For la. 
»ibur 


Below line. 




m 
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bgyi I [pb]yuf . nn'. g 3 ri. roanu | rdzin. du . chab . htshal. 
[B1) da . m 3 ri . gnab . bar [ phjrug . rdzi . la . y»ti . mjal . 
par i bsgo . iift j rdzift . |)a (B 2] la . ran . g-yon . bskor |1 
bar . ^tg . na» I bah . {»hrugii. dan | phyug . zan | 

"... having br«n arrangrd, setting a dog-house (kkyi- 
gitMM . Utyi-UkaH f). put the bundle outside. Bed-door 
(Un-[.Jyo/) and lied-head are to be made with great care 
{f Uhoys cht^r). Carnivora ol the different kinds (rnotns) 
not being allowed to drink water in the ponda and the herds¬ 
men being ordered to join, there should also be avoidance 
{g 1 /on-btkor) of the people at the ponrls. After an interval 
the young racers (ban phrugt ^ and the carnivora . . ." 

The |iassagi> n-lates apparently to preparations for hunting 
wiU aiiimab with young hounds. 

On ggfmltsh/r, "turn left", so. ■ avoid", sec p. 272 ; 
on the dog as an object of fancy see ap. Stein, Serindia, 
p. io»:. 

The passages reUting to travel cover the cases of official 
mrasages, private joumeyings, the large organised caravan, 
details of payments and hiring of animals and service in 
connei'tion with convoy or e.sct.rt, the courier and runner, 
the baleman or load'|Kirter, areidenta anil sickness en route, 
arrangi-ments in regani to provision.s, forwarding of corre- 
spondenie. The genera! term for travel is rad (ll>27, pp. 81&- 
aO- liTod'), whence nd-nAhiH. " caravan-leader", rad- 


gos, " travellmg-elothe* rarf./M,. - traveller " or " caravan ” ^ 
fn addition to the phravs (s«.„ul-A«n. “guide", ri-skyd, 
etc.) noteil alsive we may mention him-hlehal (1927, p 71 

^1 r«) Mrd^rd fhKuM. p. 124. 1. J. ; abo ffi 

M. Tagh. a. i. Oit’l. r. i. (1062). the real meaning of which 
mm. to be " to take leave' . We have found also .a-rig 
‘•^«de {tmmkkaH 1927. p. 819). [m]tholh]d,'u, fou^ 
e^. •• quartermaster," tW-ApAa,,. •• bed-man," as well as 

", 

fdnd-ha, "courier " previously recorded. 

* CofTwted from sut. 
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file ftpimalw named are ass, camel, horse, sheep, goat, dog: 
ijie camel appears far less frequently than in the Kharo?^ 
documents, perhaps because he is not liked by the Tibetans, 
who substitute the yak. On the sheep as a transport 
animal see 1927, p. 80: on rta-rogs, rtmA-rogs, “ horse- 
attendant,” see supra. 

5. Objects and Presents 

66. Ch. 73, xiii, 8 (paper, No. 523, fol. No. 63 in vol. xv, 
c. 26-6 X 6-5 cm.). 

[1] II Me . dza . . hi. lag . na | dra . bah . gnis . ] drgyal. 

pa . che . cun . bcu | Hel . ke . . . [2] drna . bal . ki . pha . 
tsa . gcig I ra . bal . pha . tsa . gcig . khe . tc . re . gcig | | 

thag . pa . b^i . I | me ... [3] char . | [symbol] | | 0 | | | 

III II l|o 

“ In (On ?) the hand of Me-dza-ne nets {draba, handcuffs ? 
cf. p, 492), two ; sacks {rkyal-pa), great and small, ten . . . 
parcel (fha-tsa) of camel-hair, one ; parcel of goat hair, one ; 
each of one khe-te ; ropes, four ...” 

The spellings drgyal (= rkyal) and drha (rna) are 
unexampled ; but cf. dblaua, etc., supra, p. 465, dphrogs, 1927, 
p. 813. The sense of khe-te (probably a measure) is unknown. 

66. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0056 (wood, c. 12 x 16-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, blurred 
and somewhat faint). 

[1] j| Khro . la . rton . la . men . thri . yug . [2] gchig || 

“ To Khro-la-rton, silk, one roll.” 

Men-tri (°dri, '"hdri) is frequently mentioned, e.g. 1930, 
p. 71. 

67. M.I. XV, 0010 (wood, c. 7 x 1-5 cm., complete; hole 
for string at r.; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

^ II Bun . lod . la . gdan . gcig 

“ To Bu6-lod, one carpet.” 

Similar despatch of gdan in xiv, 47 and 137. 

68. M.I. xxiii, 001 (wood, c. 8 X I'5-2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r.; 11. 2 of neat, cursive dbu-can script). 
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P] j:jI^.(So!).gM<..I[2]gd«n.»«| 

" : <ISW)t ", 

06. M. Ti^. s. iv, 0025 (wood, c. 10 x 2 cm., complete; 
hole tot staring st r.: 11. 2 of squarish eUnt-can script). 

[1] ♦ I'.} Lba . gori. gyi. <ift. sug . ma ‘ [2] mchi[s] || | 

“ Lhn-go6'i wood [not] come to hand ”. 

70. M.I. i, 54 (woofl, c. 17-5 x 2-5 cm., complete; U. 2 of 
cntnive dim mu script). 

[1] I; I rkyah . Ivo (wo ?). gfiah . ba . can . lha | rkyafi. 
phugi •. ko . !» . gcig [BJ rkyafi . lvo,(wo 1) . giiah . ba . 
na . mrkis . pa . dgu 

" I’itclicri (rkyah) with pouring-ncck, (ive ; pitcher-cavity 
leatki'r, one. Pitchors without pouring-neck, nine.” 

71. M.I. xiv, 31 (woo<l, e, 6-5 X 2-2-5 cm., cut away at 1.; 
hole (or string at r.; 1. 1 ol cursive dbu-can script). 

cali 1 

This is {N'r)m{M (or chan ” barley beer ". 


72. M. Tiigli, or)07 (paper, fragmentary at left, c. 13 x 
0 eni.; II 4 of riif her clam.sy dbu-can script). 

[II . . . legsi . tslisti . gyi . mchid | gsol . ba ) jo . bo . 
l(h)a . djsi! . 1‘2). . . n , g»[<,ji . nichis . j iib . du ni 
mfcUnIr M . hie (n , RM.! (3] . . . leb . Ifia * . che . pra . ba 
Ifijg . Tshes . 1(1,1 , la , „|f„f Jip . [4] . . . du . bde . 

tit. ial. bzflii. |K.. niyur. du . mtoii . bar . smon. 

Fitio.- (II l,ejp , t4,a„ |j,j . 

..f-J • bier . gi . ia . shar .'| 

[P-ej I/-tter.iwtui«u o( Ugs-uhan. I am submittixig 

afUTT to the presence 

«f my lord the Tiger (Stag) Staal-bier.” 




C»wsedont. 
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IJduBe'kd » pcobablj th« wife of Sta^ Stsal-bier. 

73. 1C.X. xrviii, 3 (wood, c. 17 x 2-5 cm., 8omewh»t l^kea 
wnj at r.; hole for string at r.; II. 3 recto + 3 verto of 
oozaive dbu-can script, in part faint). 

[A 1] I : I sku . bla . spyan . dbye . bahi. rkyen . so . 
sor . bab . ste | sbyor . ba . la || blon . Khri. rma .. . [A 2] 
la . ka: 4ahi. rin . nas . bre . bii: | blon . Mtsho . ^ . 

mu . tig . hbru . bre *. gchig : | [bl]o ... [A 3] Stag . bsafL . 
sman . sna . tshogs . saps . Itags * . || Mdo . btre ^ . da . du 
. . . [B1] dug . I Bgyal. zigs . la . byu . ru . gchig : | Lha . 
btre * . la , g-yu . sar * . dug ‘ . . . [B 2] [Mgar] , [G-] . bu . 
Bto . la . g8e[r] . [gyi] . dan . kh[aft] * . mchis . pahafi . blar 
[Bde ? 1] [B 3] Htshng . snap (stan 1). Is . dar | 

" Qrandecs-eye-opening ” property {rkyen) delivered 
severally : To councillor Khii-nna, from price of a ring 
(]ca4a), barley four brc; councillor Mtsbo-bier seed pesri, 
one bre; coun[cillor] Stag-bzah various medicines, copper —; 
Mdo(/or Mtsho 1)-bier furthermore one ...; to Bgyal* 
zigs (the King’s Eye) one coral (byu-ru) ; to Lha-b^r one 
turquoise —; to Mgar G —bu-sto, though a daft-khaft (?) of 
gold has gone, previously to Bde (?) Htshug-snaA (stab ?) silk 
(dar) . . .” 

Of the doubtful terms in the above, zaiis-Uags perhaps means 
a “copper-container”, sar-chig (sor-tshdb?) should possibly 
be read sor-gdub “ finger-ring ”, and dan-kh[an] might be 
a tanka. 

An “ eye-opening ” gift would have the object of securing 
general attention or regard ; cf. spyan-gzigs " ofiering ” or 
“ present ’ ’. 

On sku-bla = " grandee ”, “ magnate ”, see supra, 
pp. 260, 268. 

74. M. Tagh. b. i, 0096 (paper, fol. No. 37 in vol., c. 28 X 
9 cm., nearly complete, discoloured ; 11. 6 recto -f- 1 verso of 
ouzsive dbu-can script). 

* “ tier. • jbrum .but * kag* f 

* tort * trhobig) t • khtbt 
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{A 1] ^ ; I>I»i • bd“ ■ kyis I • 

tna .la .spri^i. ho j [A 2}8ha. phyir.so . pa. dag. la. mas . 
na 11 fie . io . <lag . myede . th[u]^ . bde . [4e]s , thos . te || 
glo . ba . dga j [A J elan . cad . gyah . ne . zo . dag . myed . 
par . ainon . to !; sna . slad . kyi . yi . ge . sprin . ba . 
dah [A 4] 4og . ^>[g] . dan . mye . rdo . bsar . ba . sug . 
par . mcis , te j gtah . rag . [hjtshal | khro[ni . nas] | [A 5] 
)glru). ba . dag . hoh.s . na | stoh . sde . la . ne . io . slad . 
ma . ni . myed [ sha . ma . dag . ni, shar . thos . [po] [A 6] 
tMtn . du . baa [Bj Dpal . Ijdas Legs . tsan . la . 
{sjirijho. 

“lAl 3] By Opal-lulas sent to Rgyal-bier Legs-taan. 
I rejoi(»' to have heard, upon inquiry of the soldiers, previously 
and later, that you are free from illnesses and happy. For 
your further fnt'dom from illnesses I have prayed. [A 3-4] 
The former and later letters sent and the paper and the flint- 
itone QpparafiiK {mt-rdo-lmr-hn) have come; grateful 
Utanks [.\. r>-tll From the city jfost-missives have come. The 
TlK>us«nd-<lisfrictl-governor) has no later illness ; of the 
former ones you have heard previously—enough on that 
bead. (Hj I)|Md-hiia.s. .Smt to li«“gs-tsan.'’ 

<,»n {MipT as a pre.seut see j)}). 47()-l. Me-rdo-bsar-ba 

firestone titling will denote the flint and steel purses 
Charactenstte of Central Asia and TiWt and represented in 
the museuro-s. On nUm-ndv ' Thousand-district[-govomor] ”, 
•ee rupra, pp, !i;t 4. 


ir>. M. Tagil a HI. (KHM (pajier, fol. Ko. 13 in vol., c. 27-5 
X 3-5 cm,, complete ; II. 5 of clear dbu-can script). 

(J) • I ; ! jo . rho . hlon . Lig . bzah . gi. ia . shar I 1 
Leg* . taUan . gi . tnchid . gsol . Im . j Lha . dpla ^ [2] gi 
4a . aha . lias . aiiun . hie.* . s«m . ma . bics . 1 mcid . yi ge 
sfiun . gaol . iin . mchis j skycs . rgyi . mtshan . ma *. 
^ m ^ . .vug . lha . iig . I Glin . bier . la . I bskur . 
tut . mchis . na . bles . par. chi. gnah 1 


Korjyi . . . 
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“ [1-2] To the presence of my lord Coonoillor Lig-bsah, 
letter-petition of Legs-lshan. In this letter I am mskmg 
inquiry as to health, whether your Lordship has recovered 
your health or not. As a present I have sent for Qlih'btor 
some five rolls of paper ; please accept them." 

I. 2, hftes : This may be an error for the more usual 
6tens, “ health recovered." Shfes-kyi-mtshan-ma : For the 
phrase see also infra : skyes = “ present ’’ occurred 1930, 
p. 291. 

II. 2-3, iog-iog^fug ; Cf. 1927, pp. 841 n., 843. GliH-bier : 
This is perhaps a son of the addressee. 

76. M. T^h. a. iv, 00160 (paper, fol. No. 26 in vol., c. 23-6 
X 6-5 cm., discoloured ; 11. 6 recto + 5 (very obscure) verso 
of squarish dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . Lha . la . rton | . kyi. gsol. bah | so . pah . hdml. 
bah . \a . rtciaa . na . tbuga . [2] . . . ) ca . gab ^ . \aga . la . 
skyes . kyi . htshan : mar . 4og . iog . skur . tih . mchis ■ na 
[3]... m . I Stag . b2er , Klu . la . gzis *: la . mye : rdo : han . 
pah . I skur . bah . tshes ; mchis ® . sam | dah [4] fie . 4oh * : 
la . me . rdo . bzaii . po : den . bu . rdzi . bzan . po . hgum . 
bahi . rdzi . hdi . mams : mah . skur . nah . [5] . . . mah : 
mchis j de . las . nah . thugs . la . gdags . par . gsol | slad . 
kyis . skyes . slab (?) [6] hgah . dafi ® . phabs | hdr-1; brtan . 
la . skur . tin . mchiho |1 

“ . . . petition of Lha-la-rton. Having inquired of the 
soldier runner, I find that you are in good health. As a present, 
I am sending paper. To Stag-bier Klu-la-gzi(g)s I am sending 
a poor fire-stone ; has it come up to date (tshes ?) ? (I) being 
at present [ill], that these nurses,—a good children’s nurse is 
djdng to-day,—should not have sent a good fire-stone is not 
• . .; .80 I beg you to be serene (undisturbed, gdag$-pa) 
in mind. Afterwards, if I fall in with any suitable for a 
present, I will send by a reliable runner.” 

’ ptM-pe* t » Tor ipigs f • m here crowed out. 

* *obt La here crowed oat. * ph here crowed out. 
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8i^k^ hl^ian-ma = °mlihan-ma. Witi tkugs-Ui-gdag$- 
jn d, ^thbak-Tah4u-gdagt-fa in 1930, p. 66. Sktfes-dah 
» nitUble for a fffeaent 

77. M. Tagh. a. i, 0011 (wood, c. 23 x 1-5 cm., lower part 
cat away; 11. 2 (evidence of a third) recto + 2 (one partly 
cut away) verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, and an 
additioD in a different hand below 1. 2). 

[1] * ! : ! Dgy**. 8de . po . Chin . bzah . dan . ( Stag. rtsan . 
la I Skyes . legs . gyi. mchid. gsol. ba. | bdag 3 rifl . drul. [2] ba . 
laa . rmas . na . thugs . myi. bde . ies . thoste . rab. du . myi. 

dgal). iih . mchis . | bdagi. Li. brgyags . len ^.[B 1] 

. . [slar . [feijj . -u . , . rgyagsu . [s\kur . iig \ de . hi . slad . 
na . nastt . myi . thob . na . myi . sman . [pas . legs] [B 2] 
par , tal . ta . radzad . gtafi . par . gsol . [rgyags . snod . 
ni. Lib''' ^ 

Itad] *. cig i 

" To Cuh-biaii and Stag-rtsan of the Dgye[8] regiment; 
letter (wlition of Skyes-legs. {After regrets concerning illness) 
(to) get my Khotan provisions , . . [B 1] In return send 
. . . prot'iaions. IJereafler, as it is not good, if 1 do not get 
barley, I Iwg you kindly to lend your assistance {id-ta-mdzad). 
As reganls a container for the provisions, a Khotan bag 
{Likt f)ba-t»a) lia.s been loft; pray send in that.” 

The f>hru.so Li-hrgyags “ Khotan provisions ”, noted 1930, 
p. 73 (also in M.T. 068). may denote the “ long Hu cakes ” 
several times mentioned in the Cbinese documents from 
Maair-Tagh (Chavannea, Documents Chinois, pp. 210,. 214). 
The ' Khotan bag ” also recurs. Zal-ta “ service ” is found 
in 1930. p. 277, and also infra, pp. 479, 482-3. 

i8. M. Tagh. 0516 (paper, c. 28 x 9 cm., complete except 
hr holes , 11. 7 of cursive dbu-can script, in places rubbed). 

[1] ^ tan . Ion . Iba . dan , hdra . bah . jj bah . cen . 
daft . bdrul . ba . [la] . nnasna . thugs . fade . snun . gyis , 


• Substituted for Li erased t 
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am . baeid . oes . iiio[s] . nas [2] glo . ba . ra6 . [t]u . dga^ . 
^ . mdiis . II [g ?]on . par . gyan . [sfijan . snubs . hbah . 
fig . gso[l] . te . bkah . hbab . bam . myi . hbab . [3] tshal . 
ma. h[ts]a[i ?J. [ba]hi. B[n]od. . gifs]. rab. tu. brefld ?]. 

te . dgog . 2 ag . pa . spyod . cin . [mjchis . na . | tab . Ion . 
Lha . s^in [4] zabs . ba . dgog . hdi. gsuip . las. [tab]s. dab ^. 
bfzed ?] . po . stsab . bre . phyed . tsam . fob . ba . ^ig . zabs . 
mgar . [b]gah * . [5] hog . na . ni . mchis . sna (na ?) . sdu . 
gn . iig . thu[g]a . jMgs . [cir] . gzigs . 11— spyan . ras . kyis . 
b[t8]a[s]. te . lagfs]. nam. hu * [6] sna . ba . gcig . la . phyag . 
[rgy]as . mnan . te . s[k]ur . [bar . ci ]] . gnab . || ial * . 
myur . du . [mjthob . ba . dab . ya[b] . sras . stab . sbyal . 
thugs . [t ?] . . [7] bar . smfojnd . chib . mchis || 

“ Having heard, upon inquiry of the comrier and runner 
that the godlike Uncle-Coimcillor is happy and in health 
unimpaired, I am very glad. As I have previously sometimes 
proffered inquiry as to your health, your commands may 
or may not have issued. Being altogether without a ve8.sel 
for taking meals, I am having disturbed meditations (dgog- 
zag-pa). The godlike Uncle-Councillor, Lha-sbyin, the copper- 
man—of these three meditations, could you, if imder your 
orders (bkah-hog-m) there is a coppersmith, trouble about 
(thugs-pags-cir-gzigs) a basin, with a foot, one holding about 
half a bre of corn, a pretty one ? When you have given a 
glance at it (spyan-ras-btsas-te), please send it in a . . . 
impressed with a seal. I am praying for an early meeting 
face to face and for the perpetual (read: rtag-tu-hde bar) 
happiness of the eminent father and son.” 

Bzerd seems to come from gzer-ba “ suffer ”. Bkdh-ldxib- 
bam-myi-hhab, a common phrase, = “ perhaps you may reply 
or have replied.” On thugs-pags-cir-gzigs (mdzad) see supra 
(1927, p. 826) and on spyan-ras-btsas, 1930, p. 278, etc.; on 
«tan-^jyal, ibid., p. 70; hu-sna-ba is obscure in reading and 
in sense (= “ quickly ” ?); it might conceivably be connected 
wHh hu-lag “ pressed service 
* alxWline. * bkafi? ’ ius. * I below line. 

JULY 1934. 31 
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7#, ILI. 2 (wood, c. 22 X 2-2-6 cm., comptete ; 

bok fw ftring »t r.; \L 2 recto+ 2 verso of cnraivo dlnhean 
■eript, verso mnoh rubbed and faint). 

[Al] « litahal. brgyags | zk . ba . geig . la | dkar . [bie] . 
drug . gnag . bre . bii [A 2] dguA . sla . phye . dab . druggi . 

. tna . brtsiii . na . dkar . khal . geig . dab . bre , [bcu] 
pB 1] [bdnn ??] nag . bre . bco . brgyad | de . hu . ban^. gi. 
b[rg 7 a]gR . (bre ? »]. do | sku . bla . gsol. bahi [B 2] kbar *. 
bre . dgu[bo 1]. gnag . [br]e . gsum ] lug . rin . [gro . khal. ?] 
(bre tl. g8u[rp ?] | h[b]ra8 . lu » . rg[n]. [bre]. g[8 ?] 

[B 3 a differetU hand] [ bab * . chan . be ® . la | 

[Between B 1 (nag-bre) and B 3 (bre-dgu)] [sus *. sgyu ? ?] 

" Food provisions for one month : white, six bre ; black, 
four bre. Reckoning rations for five and a hall months, 
(we have] white, one load (khal) and [seventeen ?] bre ; black, 
eighteen bre ; provisions for de-hu-iian (?), [two hre\. On 
oooaaion of entertaining the grandees, (white), nine bre; 
black, three bre. Price of sheep, [wheat, one load (ibhol)], 
three [bre]. Fruit (?), lamb (?), [three bre] . . , 

" To courier (fjan-eften) (?) Be.” 

On “ white ” and “ black ” see supra, pp, 103-4. The 
phrase " entertaining the grandees ” has occurred in 1927, 
pp. 60-2. 66. Is dr-hu-nan, a “ small mule ” (drehu) ? 

80. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0018 (wood, c. 14-6-15 X 2-5 cm., 
broken away at 1.; liole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f- 2 
vnso of .squarish dbu-can script). 

lA 1] . , . 1 . bii I de . bar . thugs . bde . ham . myi . bde . 
mchid . yi. ge . ks I [A 2]... bkah . stsald .'par . chi. gnab || 
MO - po . Iji . .snam . mdah I' bdagi [B 1] . . . bgyis . par . 
bgyis . te . lags . sin . mchis . nah || hdrul . brtan [B 2] . . 
(ak)ur . bar . htsal . iih . mehis || de . las . ial . mjald . gyi . 
bar . du . i [B 3| . . ik i( chos , gyi . chab . srid . mtho . 


* Ff . 4/11 j 

* ilttxui / t 

* ho f hrt f f 


’ r below line T 

* II da f 
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bar . . ge . las ^. amon . lam . gas . par . htahal, iift* . 

BudiiB I 

“, . . petitioa. Meaawliile 1 am fevoured by yoor having 
sent yooi . . . commands in a letter [inquiring after] my 
happiness. The Home Minister’s rug which I have had made 
, . . beii^ done, I am proposing to send [by] a reliable 
runner. . . . For the rest, until we meet face to face, I am 
... I desire respectfully to offer in writing my prayers fat 
your exalted religious authority.” 

Smm~mdah = “ a felt rug ” (Kharo^thi mtnala ; see 
Stein, Ancienl KhoUin, p. 367); cf. anam, " a woollen 
blanket ”. 

81. M.I. ix, 4 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 1 of cursive dbu-can script, 
faint). 

[A 1] 4 I : I sprehu . lo . la | sku . bla . gsol. ba . hi | lha . 
phug . rin . dab | sta ^ . dkah . gla . [la . stsojgs . pa || 

[B] bkral . pahi. gii [||] 

" Ape-year ; price of radishes (la-phug) for entertaining the 
grandees, sta-dkah (perhaps = star-ka, Sk. tinduka, Diospyros 
Embryopteris [fruit]), wages, and so forth.” 

‘‘ Land to be taxed (for the purpose ?).” 

On sku-bla-gsol-ba, see supra, pp. 268, 474. 

Little significance attaches to the articles of value, rings, 
turquoise, ruby, coral, etc,, mentioned in the above, since 
they are such as would occm everywhere. Characteristic of 
Qiinese Turkestan are the frequently mentioned rolls {yug) 
of silk {men-tri) (lo-gro “ satin ”, 1930, p. 290 1), with which 
we may associate the ribbons (kb) and the carpets (gdan), 
including the once-mentioned snam-mdah, or felt rug, which 
is the Kharo^thi namata and the modem numdah ; also the 
fruit, including apricots and dried grapes (khcm-rgun, M.I. 
iv, 110, viii, 39, xiv, 68o). The gifts of paper are significant 
of its increasing employment; and the flint and steel fitting * 

* « below line. ' ft below line. 

’ rtnf * me-rdO’btar, 
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TIBETAN DOCOMENTS CONCERNING 


muised until modern times a common object in Chinese 
Turicestan. The several references to copper and the one 
mnition of the coppersmith {supra, p. 473) remind us of the 
oopper-mining in the Kuen-lun valleys. Cotton, wool {bed), hair 
{skra), and ropes (of hair or wool, no doubt, pp. 603-4) occur, 
though more rarely than might be expected ; raw oil {rgyu- 
fw) and the same refined for lamps {iugs-mar) are more 
frequent. In transactions of all kinds the cereals play the 
greatest fiart. Wood {sin) is mentioned as material {sgyu) 
■uppli(.*<l for arrows {mduh-nh) and also for wooden tablets 
{kkram-iin) : a bundle of firewood is probably sin-ris. 

Very limited jio.ss(!.sBions on the part of poor persons are 
inditratod by .such an agreemerttas is given in 1927, pp. 813-14, 
where lour cups, three baskets, and some woven cotton are 
Iwrrownl and among the forfeits due to default are included 
liarley, coiiis'r ubuisils, cotton, and the key and iron of the 
dtKir-lxilt, 

The r('fercnce to overcoats {slKl-f/ofi) and winter things 
{diian-rfui) recalls the e.vjx'rience of tlie Forsj'th mission, that 
hur«|»'(in winter clothes are not suitable for the climate of 
Chinese Turkestan, H>td;n>s. or "travellmg clothes”, seem 
to luive Is-en reganled us of the last necessity (1930, pp. 86, 
281), The only other i«irticiilarizations (except the military 
puttees, rkan-bkns. 1933. p. 387) are of the cloak {slag-pa, 
feminine ! 1928. ji. waistcoat, {stod-kborj, wrap or 

T. a. iv. tK)l.'i9), and the shoe {lham, M.T. 


The utensd.s named are tlic cup {phor-pa or rdzehu), bowl 
or l«.sm {h:nl p,). pitcher {rkyan), basket {deb-tse), bag 
(pAo-/*..), sometimes a - Khotaii bag • {Lihi-pha-tsa), ladle or 
sfioon wme (or water)-skin {thul), sack {rkyal), net 

UraM. pipkni {Kr-gM), coueh or chair (khri). Snod denotes 
uny •• container ■, The general word for furniture or other 
«bject« « byad (1931, p. 812), from which comes yo-byad 
appurtenance " furniture ” (1927, p. 836). 

(‘ heat, barley, etc.), and the “ Khotan cakes ” noted above. 
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only casual references to clotted cream (thud, preserved in 
a sheep’s stomach), fruit (including the iinduka fauit), 
radishes and mustard ; perhaps also barley beer {chaii). 

6. Burial, Mourning and Other Ceremonial 

82. M.I., xix, 002 (wood, c. 9 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. ; 
hole for string at r.: 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbu-ean 
script). 

[A 1] . . . [n ?] . nin . ji. hchi . gthol . ma . mchis . pas . 
slar [A 2] . . . dag [dgra ?] . dan . Nob . che . chufi . nas , 
sto ‘ . pon . g 3 d [8 ?] [A 3] . . . ste . ston . [hb~ ?] . sla . 
hbrih . po . tahes . ni . [»u] [B 1] . . . g . dan . Nob . che . 
churl , gi . [rtsje . rgod , [dan] . mkhar . [B 2] . . . [s ?] . 
rtse , rje . la . [han]. sprih . na . de . las . ston . sla [B 3] . . . 
[gta ?]b . par . gsold | . ) [hbi ? ?] 

“ Those who died . . . day not liaving been buried, . . . 
back f . . and the Thousand-governors from Groat and 
Little Nob having . . ., on the twenty . . . day of the middle 
autumn month sent tidings to the chief of police of Great and 
Little Nob and to the chief in command of the . . , town. 
Accordingly (or Thence) requested to . . . autumn month ...” 

The document relates perhaps to men killed in fight. On 
rtse-Tffod, “ chief wild man (camlala ?) ”, see supra ; with mkhar 
we should perhaps supply, in the gap, bii [blihi) “ the four 
towns ”, or gsum ” the three towns ”. In the passage quoted 
1933, p. 550, also hthol may mean “ burying ”. 

83. M.I. vii, 3 (wood, c. 14-5 X 2-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dhu-can script, rather faint 
and dirt-encrusted). 

[1] I . j dro (dre ?) . tshos . phan . cad | btol . gyi . 
myi . hd[u]8 . gi . Icam . skyo . la [2] [thu]g * . pa . tshun . 
chad . chus . pa . dpon . g-yog . gis . hdren . pahi | : | 

“ Brought (drunk ?) by the water-drawers (?), master and 
Servants, from when the heat (disease 1) ripened until the 
wives of all the men to be buried commenced their mourning.” 

1 For itoh. * fHug ? thug f 
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1i ida$ could be read in 1. 1, it might mean “ deceased 
but tte the next document. 

Tltat the tderenoe is to some ceremonj of water(or beer)- 
drihking daring mouming appears from the next following 
doonments. If the first word should be read dre, that would 
be for ^re “ deril", and the case would be one of disease 
asoribed to poescssion. Chm-pa (from Mu) is not elsewhere 
found with a technical sense. Hdren in the sense of “ drink ” 
is exeinplifierl Iwilow (p. 479). 


84. M.I. vii, 20 (wood, c. 6 X 1 cm., a small fragment, 
cut (?) away at bottom, broken away at r.; if. 1 recto + 
1 verto of cursive dbu-can script, rather faint). 

(A) jl btol. gyi. myi. hdu ... [B] dafi. rdxehu . bah | 
"... all men to be buried . . . and cup store." 


85. M.I. vii, 65 (wood, c. 17 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; 11, 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dfrw-oon*script, 
in part faint). 

I • I (thjugs . gral . matp . gfiis . la . bon . po . 
bdun . dan j bon . rje . gnis [A 21 dan . dgu . than . bnam . 
ste Icam . skyo . la . thug . gi . bar . du . | gdug . gchig 
(B 1] la . myi , chig . kyah . drug . [thul] , gyi . rab . las . 
•kyogs. yarnK. hcu. (B 2] bcu. stsald. pahi. sdom | 8ky[e]m[8l. 
thul . gsiiin ; 

Second care : Seven Bon-pos and two Bon leaders, making 
tunc, with c-iiml measure, from the time when the wife 
commen<-c,l mourninK. every day, each man 1)eing required 
to dnnk ten spoonfuls of drink from the largest of six skins : 
drink, skirw three ’• ® 


A mourning cetemouy is indicated. On thygs- 

» tr P*^®’^cupation”, rnoTO-ynw “asecond 

n “ equal measure " (1927, 

L!L ' probably a wine-skin, and skyogs- 

onantif* A ' *bree words give the total 

qoantJty drunk, and the document is an account. 

M.I. vii, . (wood. c. 20 X 2'5 cm., somewhat broken 
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top; liole for string at r.; 11. 2 rsoto + 2 vem of 
«ant«« Aw-om soript). 

[Al] . . . fu . rtsa . bdun || th&A . bfiam . sto | mji . 
eii% . kysfl. skyogs . Tams . l[ft]a | [A 2] lOa . tim (Sim t). 
ba^ I drag . thol. gfi. hbrift . thul. phye . daS . daS ^ . ISa | 
las . myi. brgya^ . rtsa . g[nis] [B 1] cbal. nan . ya *. skyogi . 
jantt. gsnm. gamp . staald. pah) apyii. badoma . [B 2] . . • 
gyi. kha . chab . las . thul. bcu . dan . [phy]6[d] do . bdron || 

“. . . twenty-seven, with equal measure, each man 
quaffing [Hm-ba.?] five spoonfuls; of the six skins, middls 
alrins four and a half. Servants one hundred and two . . . 
drank each three spoonfuls. Altogether required ... of 
mouth-water for . . . skins eleven and a half drunk.” 

As appears from the next document, the ” twenty-seven ’’ 
are dge-hdun, clergy, not necessarily Buddhist. Chal-non 
(“ belly-strong ” men ? cf. Har^-carita, trans., p. 138) and 
kha-chab (“ mouth-water ”) are obscure. 

87. M.l. vi, 12 (wood, c. 15-5 x 2 cm., cut and broken away 
at r.; II. 2 recto -f- 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script, faint). 

[A 1] I : I dge . hdun . ni. ^u. rtsa . gcig . thah . bfiam . 
Bte . myi . [ciig . kyah .... [A 2] bsdoms . na | skyems . 
thul. phyed. dan. b^i | phahs ’ . dbu. [gtus ?]. la . [skyems] 
. . . [B 1] [c]ad . ial . to . pa . stod . rims . ni . in . rtsa . 
biih I than . bfiam . ste | myi . cig . kyan . [dru] . . . [B 2] 
yams . bcu . bcu . gsol. [bar] | bsdoms . na | thu * . sky[e]ms . 
thul. brgya . . , 

“ Clergy twenty-one, with equal measure, each man 
required . . . ; drink, skins three and one half. [A,dding 
together the above (? ?)] drink . . , Administrants, upper row, 
twenty-four, with equal measure, each man being required 
to drink ten spoonfuls of ... six; drink, [eight] skins .,.” 

Phafu-dbit-gtut'la = “ summing up the expense ? ” 
torfa recurs in the sense of “ administrant ”, supra, p. 472, 
»nd also infra. 

The readings in the above three passages are in some points 
‘ flie for pkyti .daht * CtoueA out. 

* fhntkt f * thu croMod out. 
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eoofirmfti by other fragmentary documents, vis. M.I. vii, 
A» awl '(K viii, 23, The fact that most of the documents of 
thk kimi came from chamber vdi points to an occupant 
apecially con«*m*Hl aith such matters. 

JW M.f. VI, 20 {wootl. c. 17 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; II. 2 r^o + 2 tvrfo of cursive dbu-can script). 

f.t l| f • f na* , thugs . klufd]. kyi . bfos . cha . geig . 

gw . *rf«l . [.1 2j g ‘ . thugs . dl»ah ' dc . nas . thugs . phebs . 

kri . ysn» . htsai [B I) te i gdugs . (shod . nar . ma . daft [ 

tuu I sfnafi . nan . [yjaias . gsuni . gs— 1 j [B 2] nam . pag . 

yarns , grhig ‘. btsugs . nas j gor . bu (ba ?). ysl . sar . [B 3] 
draft 1. te . g.yal. spyi. nas do . mahi. cho . smos . te . hjol | 
"... In the diwk Imxf) with one jx>rtion of victuals the 
»«ul of the soul sulwtituP- is to bo inserted. Then after 
arranging (or giving' frf.w/) the soul-inserting spoonful, 
at the next fiillottiug (tutr-nta) noon three spoonfuls mixed 
with liarli'v nval are to fie drunk. Having with mind intent 
{iam ;»i>; I'uimi fm/ *} inserted one spoonful, proceed to 
the plate of tlie eoitnyiird brusliwood and susjiend it (the 
i7«t/) from the mass of brushwood, rapidly pronounciny 
reoUtM) inml* {>>)." 

For the rite of tilling a kind, .scapegoat figure or (fnippaxog of 
atraw with grii.s.s, Mi tmds. preeious objects, etc., aitd casting 
■It awai m a dirertion wheiifc nil evil .spirit may be thought 
to hate come, we S. C. l)a.s' dictionary, s.v. glud-tshab. 

.‘^•seral e*preMioi)„ j,re here obscure. AVe have, taken yal 
a* yd <70 hram h sc. bnuthwood heap ; in Ttam-pag, 
the ij)()i)o.»yll»|.l(. might mean "dough”; or we 

might translate one sjsmnfui [to draw] attention”. The 
quite cor.jerflira! ren.lering of the last phrase presupposes 
that i/.i mn tin nntd and that cho in cho-smos has the sense 
of n, m oi-Adr, Iw ■ Te^le ", " .scoff etc. 

W M l XXIV, (Krt (wooil. r, 19 X 2 cm,, burned away at 
1 hob for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 


• gcMog t 
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[1] . . . 'i . 8t[od] . rims . dsA . [gr]8l . fii . 5u j . 
iB&[a)ai. ite . gchigi. thaft. la | btos . [2]. . . [bii] | khur . 
skja . ho . pen j 8[d]o *. tsal) skyu . nun . ial. bu | 

“ Upper line and row, twenty, with equal measure, victuals 
(meals) . . . four; khur-sktfa, ho-peh, ado-tsal (<), condiment, 
a small phial.” 

Here kkur'skya and ho-peii are not separated by “and 
Bsoa- is, no doubt, bios-dia “ a meal 

90. M.I. xxiv, 0017 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5 cm., broken away 
at top and r.; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >» [ : I gt—r . m— . ch— *. [gjsum . | than . mn[a]m . 
st[e] . gch[i] ... [2] khur . skya . ho . pen j bog (cog ?) . 
ran | [g]lan . rna | pan . ki | [gro (gyo ?)]... 

“ Scattered oblation" (gtor-im), three parts (or 
distributions, chad ? or rains, char ?), with equal measure, 
each . . . Khxir-akya, fto-peh, bog{cog ?)-ran, plah-rm (“ ox- 
ear ” ?), pah-ki. gro {gyo .?) . . .” 

The terms are unknown. 

91. M.I. viii. 39 (wood, c. 14 X 2 cm., complete ; 11. 2 recto 

2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] i| tshos . khur ^ . sna . gpum * . las , sna . bco , 
Iha . bco . Iha | [A 2] khur . sk[y]a . dah . ho , pefi . sna , 
geig . ky --n . ni , su . rtsa . Itia . Ifia | khatp . sgun [Bl] 

phul . gsum . gsutn j phye . mar . sran . gsuip . gsuqi | iA . 
phul . re . re I [B 2] stsan . phye . bre . phye . dafi . drug || 

“ Of the three first Ishos-khur each (receives) fifteen ; the 
first kfiur-skya and ho-peh each twenty-five ; peaches and 
grapes {Icham-sgun, dried grapes {rgun, p. 473)), three 
handfuls each ; flour and oil, each three ounces (Brah ); 4o 
(flesh ?), each one handful; corn-flour, five and one half bre.” 

This * and the two following documents evidently relate 
to some ceremonial distribution of food, as of tea in the 
ordinary Buddhist morning service. But several of the terms 

* tUho f • e*—tr 

* kkuh f • Read gmm f 

* leg —r t * M.I. vii, 90 is almost identical vith this. 
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an fAnevm. CWi Uko$-JAur » ufaw-mWow " pwotet ”, « 
.painter being mentioned in connection with « Buddhist 
nonaetery in Khoten (Chevanncs, DocutnenU Chituns, p. 214) ? 
Hie Unif'Ayo ie here distinguished from the ho-pen, who, 
if id *n*«n»i with the hm-fan of the Chinese documents 
(Ou'eaiinee. fJoruments CfntMU, p. 211, n. 7). would be 
properly some taxing official of a quarter of a town. Za 
may be 1 * *0 ” flesh ” (used with phul, 1933, p, 400), 

92. M.I. iv, 60 (wood, c. 18 x 1 X 1 cm., edges cut away, 
pointed at both ends, complete ; II. 1 -[■ 1 1 + 2 of cursive 

d6u-ean script, blurred and in part faint). 

{A] • i! rtee . bia . [rtse). aman . daft . g-yah . gsol. bahi. 
tal . ta . pa . dpon . g-yog . du . [B] bskoa . pa ] Gy[a]b . 
Stag . rtan ' . iai . ta . pa | Ya . atoti . hdren *. Iba . bon . 
po j [C] Ph 3 r{i| . mthfojn . mnon . pa j Qsas . la . b[rt8a]n . 
rtahu (mu 1 gyu ?) . Iidxud (hrtiu 1) | Myes . koh . phyag . 
tahah [D 1] I>ro , brtaan . sug . znhs | rise . bla . rtee . sman . 
dah . g*yah . g[u ?}. dan (don 1). sn[8]. taho.. * [D 2] [Stajg. 
b(i]an . [spy(l))o . (rah ?] | Stag . [Khrji . gdos . dab . [teo . 
Iha . l>pal (Tsc . ana . Pal ?)(. b{i]cr . . . 

" Appointed minwtrants, master and servant, in 
supplicating (nr feasting. the high chief, the chief 

phyaK-ian anti g-ytui. Miniatrunt, Gyab Stag-rtan ; Divine- 
Bon man, Ya-stoiVlHireii; mnon-pa, Phyi-mtbon ; rtshu(?)- 
^zud. tiaaa-la brtsan ; m>k. Myes-kou ; hand-taker, Dro- 
brtaan. The higli chief, the chief physician and g-yah . . .; 
. . . varioiw putjioae.a. Stag-bran ; spyo-rah (?), Stag Khri- 
gvlas and Tsolha D|Ml-lder ..." 

A Boti-fa> (Shamaniat) tXTemony is here in que.stion, but 
•everul of the designations are unknown ; lha-bon-po and 
tNg-;tiha recur in the nc.xt document ■, g-yah “ blessing ”, 
“luck”, berv ossocmled with the "physician", has 
Boo-po connectioria. In rcgartl to the first it will bo noted that 
there exist both fAi (god) Bon.s and human Bona ; the second 
may mean “ right-hand man ", or chief assistant. Ya-stoh- 

' r*»tJ f « AiJ . rtan > • For 4o»-na4Jiogt t 
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does not look like * i»oper name aad maj xatKO. 
“ npwaid drawing ” (tto); c£. yar-hdrm, an epithet of Oe-eu, 
ap. Francke, Antiquities of W. Tiba, ii, pp. 272 n. The phzaM 
fUe-iia ... in D. 1 perhaps means “ performer of gu (gut 
‘ respect ’ ?) and various office (don-stm-tthogs) for the high 
chief . . Tso-la-dpcd recurs in the phrase ffm-do-tsho!* in 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0011. On ial-ta-pa see supra, p. 472. 

93. M.I. iv, 121 (wood, c. 18-5 x 1 X 1 cm., complete* 

pointed at ends, edges pared; 11. 1 + 1 1 of cursive dbu-can 

script, blurred and rubbed). 

[A] [ ID yul . lha . yul . bdag . dat | sman . [gsol]. ba]}i. 
ial. ta . pa I sku . g^[en] [B] las . myis . bsgrom . pa | gy—d. 
[sad ? ?] . tal [. ta] . pa I Gsas . chun . lha . bon . po | bio . 
[co . tshel. iio ? ?] [C] [cea ?] *. Spe . rtsaii . sug . suis | La . 
[ta]n . rtsol . sug . zuns H 

“Ministrants in supplicating (or feasting, gsol) the local 
deity, local master and physician; the gien in person 
(attended?) by servants. Gy—d-[.sad?], ministrant; Ghas> 
chun, divine-Bon man ; . . . Spe-rtsah, hand-taker; L[h]a- 
[ta]fi-rtsol, hand-taker.” 

Connection with the preceding document is obvious. 
Gien is a Bon-po term, which in mundane usage means 
“ executioner Las-myi — “ workman ”, “ servant ”, as 
supra. 

94. M.I. xxvii, 15 (wood, c. lO-S x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; II. 2 recto -f 2 (partly an addition in a second 
hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A IJ : I : I yul . lha . yul . bdag . dan . [smajn . [A 2] 
gsol. bahi. ^1 . ta . pa | daii. sku . g4en [B 1] dpon . yog | 

I . I (.d fresh hand) blon . Man . g(z)ig8 [B 2] lod . Mdo . 
bzah . II 

“ [Beginning as in the preceding; thm) the gien in person, 
master and servants. 

“ Councillor Man-gzigs-lod Mdo-bzah.” 

Of the four Tibetan methods of disposing of the dead only 
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4 f n«i , namely burial, ia indicated in the documents; it may 
baire been laroured by scarcity of fuel. None of the citations 
belong, it is taroe, to the Khotan area, in regard to which 
emnation is attested by the Chinese (Abel-R^musat, 
op. cit., p. 22). 

The water(?)-<lrinking rit<-.f in connection with mourning 
ate probably, despite the term dije-Mun in M.I. vi, 12, not 
Buddhist; and the same may Ih* said of the other ceremonies 
indicatt-d. Their llon-po eliaraoter i.s authenticated in some 
cases by the occurrence of the actual term. On Bon religion 
in prr-Tibetan Central .Vsia see unpra, p. 100. In its early 
forms it was hardly distinguished from Shamanism ; the 
term linn proiiabiy meant ” lonl ", an<i would in Sanskrit 
bi' wprcst’ntcd by nnilia, as in the case of the Burmese nats. 
The mtfn» (of str«'ams. etc.) and ptthns. also characteristic 
of (Idncsc Turkestan, arc very |s»Hsif)lv of a different origin. 
The technicftl terms khur etc., await explanation. The 
yfW, or scajs'goat etfigy, i.s. <d eoiirsr*. world-wide. 

7, Mkiiicink a.M) Divination 
(«) .Vcd.c.sc 

M I. I. l.'l (\\<Hsi. (. 'JO - 2-.') cm . burnt at 1. and r.; 
bole for string at r. . II. ;t of cursive dbn-rnn .script). 

IM ! : 1 Idia . d|al . gyi . in . sna . nas j j thugs . rtag . 

tu . Islch . Isi . dan . m 1 . inviir . du . mthon . bar . smon 

(-) (1* M ■ nichis phyag . na . .saivan . tu . ci . 

mna|) . 1 phvag na myi . mnah . na . van . Kgya . skugs ; [3] 
(tshun '1 . cliad . l.tsal t- . dpyid . sla . ra . ba . la . bdag . 

Nob . chu . niir . in* hi.* . ]>a . tsam , tia . brhes . pa . . . 

" I’etition, with prayer for his lordship's jsTpetual happiness 
Mid soon to Sts' hi.s Have you medicine at hand ? If 

none at Imnd. it should U> sought on this side of (= as far as) 
Rgya-skugs ; on arriving m the first spring month at Little 
Nol> I shaH rerrioc u-hal you iJiaU hair obtained , . 
tbi Rgya-skiigs see mpra. Smyan, for itMin. is irregular, the 
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y being asnaDj inserted only before » and e : brnes-pa shonld 
be past tense, not future {brnad). 

96. M.I. i, 23 (paper, fol. No. 1 in vol., c. 31-5 x 8 cm., 
incomplete at lower r., but without loss of text; discoloured, 
but mostly legible ; 11. 7 recto -f- 9 (a different document) 
twrso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1]II blon . Skyes . bzan . la | | Stag . legs . gyi. 

mchid . gsol . ba || mchid . gyis . rmas . na . j thugs . myi . 
bde . bahi . snun . rnin . slar . ma . [ 2 ] hbred . ces . thos . 
te I glo . ba . dgah | slan . cad . kyan . yab . sras . stafis . 
byal . thugs . rtag . tu . bde . bahi . ial . fie . bar . mthofi . 
bar . smon . chin . mchis || do . cig . bsku . bahi [3] sman . 

iig . bskur . bar . bgyis . pa . las . hdrul . ba . bcugs . pa . 

ma . m[chi]s . te | sfia . ma . snar . ma . brdzafis | pa . bkah . 
myi. hbab . par . ci. gnan || sman [4] sug . rgyas . btab . ste | 
Mdo . rma . las . brdzans . pa . lags . na { sman . hdi. las . lug . 
ril . phyed . tsam | chu . fiuii . sas . tsani . gi . nafi . du , | 

tshe . gu . ^ig . gi . nan . d\i . [smyo •] [5] la . b?,u.s , bskol : 

ste . iu , ba . dafi . | mar . | , bam . tseg . tsam . tig . bsnan . 
te . tu . ba . dan . nas . hdres . pa . dan . | (Iron . pohi . 4a . 
bzod . ts[h ?]am . hbras . b[u ?]. dan . gar . myi . bde . bar *. 
bsku . ti[fi] . [ 6 ] ni . ma [hi ?) . dron . hog “. ma[r ?] | mye . 
mar . [ 1 ]—g [8 1 }. bsro . tin . klion . (du ?] . so[r] . po . [che] . 
m[c(th ?)]umstc | hdi. Itar . Ian . bti . Ina . tsam . yul. dro . 
bahi tshe . [bgyis] . na | [sma ?]n . [blar . mchi] . [7] de . 
las ‘ . ci . Itar . gyur . ba . las | hdrul, ba . la . [yige], hga * . 
sprin . du . [g] 8 ol. 

“ To Councillor Skyes-bzan : letter petition of Stag-legs. 
Having inquired by word of mouth {or by letter) and having 
heard that your unhappy former illness is not returned, 
I am glad. Hereafter also I pray that the distinguished father 
and son may ever be happy and that I may soon see them face 
to face. Just now I had had sent an ointment medicine ; but 
the runner appointed not having come, the first was not sent 

’ rmyt- ? »gyf. ? • can f • bii f cig T 

* t below line. * 6119 ? cig t iug ? 
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•I i»ee; bn wfckh please do not reprove me. The mediome 
bM been sent with hand-sea! ntt4M:hed from Mdo-nna. Of 
tidt medicBie [taking] as much as half a sheep’s dung, in 
fwt a little water, in a small tube (tse-gur), boil it over the 
fin (nai: mye lar) until it dissolves {bitu-bskol). When it 
Delta, aild oil little by little, mixing it with the melted 
•obetance, and, as far as the heated flesh can bear, smear the 
tomour and where the pain is ; wrap up the great 

finger warmed in od under the afternoon sun (?). If you do 
•0 some four or five times at the time when the place is hot 
(infiaineii), the medicine gets the uppr hand (?). After¬ 
wards how it shall liave befallen I beg you to send me a 
note in writing by the poet." 

There arc here some uneertaintie.s duo to difficulties of 
reading. Uii iJbjA-Ahfih " reprimand ' sec mpra, p. 254. 
fsAe-yu is. no doubt, t$e-gur “ a small tube ’, and hbras- 
tm « Sanskrit jJuthi " tumour ", 

97. M.I.<XHH{w.ks1. c. 17-5 2-5 cm., complete ; hole for 

string at r.; II 2 rivto r 1 ivrso of cursive dbu-can script). 

(A 1) j . j yu(l) . small . gyi. staii , thiii . [sfiar] . Ituh . 
bitn . grig . I pliy*- (ilati|. mar (A 2) srafh). phyed . | gchens 
(gtshcp . ma ') . nUiihu' . gan j sug . rgoti . dar . sni * . 
chan . gri[g] (HI) gwi , nas . khy[o|r . gan [ cog (tsog) , 
•kyeni(s). rdr.utju ’. gan . hhrifi. 8kv[o]gN 

" thie fallen, as it were, la-fore the spread divan of the local 
physician (pre.ica/s) fliuir [and] oil, half an ounce («ro») ; 
gckriu (1). “ cupful; wild juniper with silken tie, one ; gia 
(flesh f). liarlev, a full AAyrir: rw/driiik, a cupful, medium ladle.” 

The measure khifnr ( ‘ handful ", 1928, p. 90), [g]ia, cog, 
mad also the exjwraaion A/»n« sJlyj^* " medium ladle ”, have 
occnrml tupm. t»cAc;M (1) i.s oltsciire. On (g)ifi see p. 482. 

The gul-muin recurs la-low. In 1928, p. 585. we have 
nenlion of a " chief physician " (rtge-sman) of Little Nob. 

* t (maseti mil • Tfcr fono ha< oocorred 1933 p 538 

• rdif.lK r 
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( 6 ) Divination 

98. M.I. XV, 0016 (wood, c. 11-11-6 x 1-6-2 cm., com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r.; 11. 3 recto of cursive cRm-ean 
•eript, in part erased -f 2 verso, a different hand). 

[A 1] ^ II 3 ml. sman , la . ma . snip . btin . (b)zabs . gchig. 
[A 2] gis . gsol . ste . lag . dgra . la . tol. bte[n]. tarp . miji] 

[A3] bien . sogs.[yojs . bu [B 1] lo.. hi . ston | 

dhar . gnag. gi. [gro ?]. snil [B 2] hcoPs . sam . mfi . . . 

“ To the local physician, petition by one kind as a mother’s 
heart ; Having lag-dgra (rheumatism ?), (shall I) lift my 
face or not ? Shoulder . . . Hare year autumn, crop of white 
and black (grain), (will it) suffer from rot or not ? ” 

Lag-dgra has been noted in 1928, p. 585, and it recurs in 
M.I. i, 14 ; iii, 7 ; and iv, 3 ; ial-bien {°As) recurs similarly. 
On “ white ” and “ black ” grain see supra. The expression 
“kind . . . heart’’ is found also in a similar connection in 
M.I. i, 14. On sogs ... see infra, p. 488. 

99. M.I. iii, 7 (wood, c. 11-5x2 cm., broken away at 1. 
upper comer and at r.; 11. 3 recto + 2 verso of cursive 
dJbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . [dan . rtse] . sman . dah . g-yah . la | lu . . . 
[A 2] . . . h(l ?) . dgra . la . ial . bien . taip . ma . bien | 
... [A 3] mkhar . Nob . chu . hu . yol . risu | slad . nah 
. . . [B 1] myi . mchi | lo . g-yan * . hbabs . saip . myi . . . 
[B 2] ... chi . ham . myi . mchi ||| 

“ To the local divinity and head physician and g-ya/h 
{petition by one mild as a sheep ): Having lag-dgra, (shall I) lift 
my face or not 1 . . . (Shall I) come back or not to the 
bounds of the city of Little Nob 1 (Shall I) arrive back or 
not ? (Shall I) go or not ? ’’ 

The syllable Im in A 1 began, no doubt, the expression 
lug-lug-bian-biin-bzan-gis-gsol “ petition by one mild as 
a slaughtered sheep ”, which occurs [bian-lug°) in M.I. iv, 3. 
la-g-yaA, which has been rendered as if it were log-yah, 


\ = log . yak, aa in H.I. i, 14. 
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mean “ year (sc. harve8t)-ble88iag With yvA-ria 
“ country boundary ”, cf. mkhar-ris “ city-boundary 

100. M.I. iv, 79 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5 cm., complete ; hole 
few string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f- 2 verto of cursive dbu-can 
script, faint and rubbed). 

JA 1] >• I ; I nogs . pa . g-yaa . U j 

(A 2] n[a] * . chu . arid . yod . dam . mye[d] . ^ . nad *. 
. [n]am * . myi . [boh] [B 1] mchin . pa . la . arid . pya 
(rtsa?) \ »rid . m[n ? ojs . bzah | so (po ? lo ?) . phyogs 
[B 2] nas . rmah , sri . dan | — ur * (h ?). srin . gi. no . che | 

‘‘ (>n the right shoulder. 

“ Is there — water or not ? Is disease of the flesh coming 
or not i In the liver a lucky (pya ?) state ? State considered 
good ; on the part of the teeth (? 1 so, ]i{h]o, lo ?) indica¬ 
tions (no-rhr f) of rwwn-sn (?) and — worm.” 

This is an example of prognostication by means of sheep’s 
shoulder-blades (seapulimancy), whereof a full account is 
given in William of Biibruck's Journey (Hakluyt Society’s 
publiration. pp. 1H7~H). Sec the next following documeDta, 

101, M.I. IV. ;i,'> (w«km 1, e. 1.5 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto • 1 ivr.so of cursive dhu~can script). 

(A 1] .Hogs . pa . g vjw . la . 1 giin . dra . ma . brtsan 

[A 2] grliags .lati . brul . lam . ma . hral - gdon . gchagsfu *1 
fB IJ tsha . che .1 

“ ()n the right shoulder. 

“Of the noose of death (.«/s««i-r>/ii]-dra-[6u] “net”; or 
Trad yrxnMrr “ a ghost ”) not (»iw ') hrmly attached [shall 1] 
be rid or not ! ( »( demon (^«m) jiustsession (ychags) great 
aj)j«rrhen.<iion '■ 

1 have taken trha-che “great heat”, as equivalent to 
l»ka-»na “ anxiety 

HI2. M.I, IV. .T (ufwd. e. 9-5 2 cm., broken away at 1. ■ 

bole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 2 (much blurred) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 


* •• (mm 'I prrhapa prpfmbit-. 

* C<imvi4<d Itoih f 


’ fod ’ kman t 
‘ «i«» ■' nar f Uar t 



"CHiinHa rutaataux 4tt ( 

[A}] « . ..mufi . 1* . I . log . bib [A2i . . . [^ , 
ffd . te I lag . dgta . la . ial [A S] . . . & | aoga . g-yon ^ 
dub ] [B1] • . . No[b . oba . bu . na] , pbyi. dgia . . 

^m] [B 2] . . . —e . le . myi . [chib] . . . 

[Bttmen B1 and £ 2 a< r.] . . n . dgra ... 

“ [Be^ftntf^ similar to MJ, tu, 7, supra; tAm] Iistl 
shoulder ... Is a foreign enemy coming into Littls 
Nob ? . . .» 

As will have been seen, the justification for treating the 
physician and the diviner together is the identity of tlw 
persons, the yul-sman “ local phpioian ”, being also g-yait 
“luck”, and often yul-lha “local divinity”. To him 
application is made both for normal medicines and directions 
and for prognostications by means of the sheep shoulder- 
blades. Ordinary medicines and prescriptions are mentioned, 
as gifts or otherwise, in many letters; and in the literary MSS. 
from the Tun-huang library are a few, in some cases not 
ineztensive, fragments of common-sense treatises (mainly, 
no doubt, of Indian inspiration) or collections of prescriptions 
relating to ordinary medicine and to horse doctoring. There 
are also pieces exemplifying the mo divination (by means of 
groups of circles), concerning which we may here be content 
to refer to the article by A. H. Francke in the Berlin 
Academy Sitsungsberichle, Phil.-Hist. Elasse, 1924, pp. 5 sqq., 
1928, pp. 110 sqq. 

8 . Law 

103. M.I. vi, 1 (wood, c. 18 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of smallish, cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] >• I . I CCS . dgah . ba . || hdi. Itar . mad . na^ || khyi. 
mo . rtoe^ . [skjo . yus . sdams . la . ma . chad . par || nah . 
po . [A 2] cag . gis . mchid . nan . cher . stsol . te j hphral . 
dn . gfier . hguips . su . sol . cig j| ma . lags - [B 1] [yi 1] 
■fi»d . bag . ]}dogs . nah |j h »thofi . myig . daft . byor . bajp . 

> iOonr 
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9^ . Uoimi . ^ . ga(elr . [B 2 ] . 1* . dpa* . po . 

KMh . na^ . "“‘t*** . pa^i • ^ II 

** Themt [I waa] glad. Thia being true, 1 beg for immediate 
1 of tbe matter by the Inner-Hiniaters sending atrict 
Oldna not to make a decision ratifying the plaint put forward 
from Kbyi-mo-rtae. If not, aa a malicious accusation attaches 
(to me], send pemons equippe<l with a seeing eye to dispose 
(ol the matter] according to law and let them assemble at the 
pfawe where the witnesses are.*’ 

The phrase Mlu>-yus-»dam»-la (cf. 1928, pp. 834, 837, 
where ipo, “ private,” is read) is not quite clear. Khyi-mo- 
ftae {”Bitch’s Peak”) looks like a place name; but there 
night be a reference to some test with a bitch's head. 

” make malicious accusation ”. On gner- 
igmu and tar see tupra, 1927, pp. 810, 558. 

104. M.I. 0010 (wc^, c. 22 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 mto -i- 2 vtrso ol cursive ddu-can script, 
Marred and rubbed). 

[A 1] I . 1 pa|;. . ikIu . las . slad . nas . [gso]!, pahi. btin . 
dn . jo . bio) . Zla . hire ‘ . dah . Hphan . Sen . gyis . [A 2] 
tha(g)spags . mdzad . de . kha . bzuh . [g *]ri[h]. nas . btag . 
pa . tii. bdag . ftan . pa . yah . [gl]o . ba . j [B 1] dga^ . iih . 
mehii^ain 1 ] . smyin . zigs . snah , hga . taham . bs—ft 
(hog?'*' 1) • ■ d—s . lbs . la . 8[n]ift . rten [B 2] po . 

ma . mchis . ate . slad . kyi. [hii ?]. gso[l]. [hjdi. las . bkah . 
[spy)i. bab (thab I jab ? (ii)<izab ?). par . gsol. 

“ In accordance with a subsequent petition from my 
farther also, the chief Zla-bior and IJpban-nen paying attention, 
the guarantor was put out of the farm (?); your humble 
Servant rejoiced. That having become a mere illusory 
appearance {tmytn-zujt f tpytn-ztgn ?), and having none to 
rely upon but my lortl (read Uia-Uuf), by this last, fourth (?) 
petirian, I l>eg for a general decision.” 

&lw (.\ 1) may mean “also kha-bzuh might mean 
“woepted” (the petition);, but the technical sense of 

' . forr. . Aj 




amtis more freqoent witii tiu-idumpt. 
AnyM-of* “eyebrow-look" {the most i^obable iwdl^ 
is periu^M a eyoonym of mig-rgyu ; at least that sense fits 
in with siunt-Ayo^-fsAam. 

105. M.I. X, 6 (wood, c. 13-6 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at t.; 11.1 recto -f 2 eerso of evasive dbu-oon script). 

[A] >• II Bgo. gsol I . spyan . ched . pos . mchid . kyis. brntd. 
de I [B 1] [N]ob . ched . pohi. rtse . rje . daft | . ta(ft). lo (n) 
[B 2 ] la . gthadpa | 

“ Private request, verbally (or by letter) granted by the 
Great Eye, consigned to the chief ruler and Uncle-Councillor 
of Great Nob.” 

Spyan-ched-po: This (cf. p. 499, infra) probably means 
“ by the great man in person ” ; or it may be “ the king’s 
eye ” (rSja-cakftis), on which see pp. 100, 265. 

106. M.I. xiv, 002 (wood, c. 16-5 x 2-2-5 cm., burnt away 
at 1 .; hole for string at r.; 11 . 2 recto -f 2 verso of cursive 
ibu-can script, very black). 

[A 1] bdag . ftan . pa . yaft . fto . skyon . daft . glo . ba^i . 
myi . dgah . bahi . bag [A 2] [tsha ?]s . pah . las . | shift . 
du . lidre . tugs . ste . ] 301 ! . Hdru (nu ?). [B 1] . . . [hbjros . 
par . bgyis . pah . las . hpbral . du . | rtse . rje . hog . pon . 
gyi. [B 2] . . . bzaft . ste , bkri . bar . bgyis . pa . las . tor . 
pas . 1 bya . thefts . pra 

“ Your humble servant, dejected (or ashamed, no-shgon) 
and grievously alarmed, a devil being in his heart, took flight 
[into the Dru-gu ?] country ; now that the chief ruler, the 
corporal ... in kindness has caused a search to be made, 
a bird attracted back from flight (or by the hunter, 
gkr-pas) ...” 

107. Ch. 82, xii, 3 (paper, fol, 68 in vol. Ivi, tom away at 
r. and bottom, c. 29*5 x 32 cm.; 11. 6 of cursive dburom 
Boipt, rather scrawled). 

[1] 11 rta . hi . lo . hi. dpyid . sla . ra . ba . nas . Dge . 



. rje. bU«. bgyis. pba ... [2] bgyis 
{• . 1*. . Ito . [Sm . bo] *. btoon . sroAs . bgyis * | ’I& 

iM . yftA . aS* . bran . la . btson . aniAs . iag . 1[A] . . . [S] 
faaUli. gi. baer. 8a . Ti. pu*. iag . l6a . bgyia || ago . g-yog 
l*g . Ite . In . tae . bgyia || gtebu ... [4] gcig . dai . sna 
. bnmli. ba . bag . Ifta . Sa . Ti . puii . bgyis || JaA 
^ag . da . dra . ma . diap . ba[bi] .•■[&] srafi . brgyad 
bferiik* I naa . phal . phyed . . bbi : htahla * | 4a . ka 

pa . btaon . arubs . Kvaft . 4eb . gis . yab . . . bag . bcu 

•»iy« I 

“ Work cauBoil by His Excellency to be done in regard to 
the trial (rkya =® brgya f) of Dge-brtaan from the first spring 
month ol the Horse year: During five days San-ho kept 
prwon guard ; 'Ib-tse also kept prison guard during five days 
over witnesses’ (am) servants ; observation of . , , bzan was 
matle during fiv<‘ days by Sa Ti-puft; 'Ib-tse acted during 
five days as private servant; guanling of one . . . guarantor 
(ytf^u) and one witness was i)erformed during five days by 
8 a Ti-pun. For .) net (handcuff?) conveyed to the hand of 
Jaftf?) eight »mii are asked; of Imrlcy four less one-half 
pkul (handfuls) an? asked. Ih-won-guarcliiig of (at ?) 8 a-ka-pa 
waa jwrfonnwl also by Kvab-4eft . . . during ten days.” 

It (M<etns iwssible that rtya la brffi/a-!a {J^gyalla] 
“ dispute ” or " fine ”, on which see 1930, p. 70. S>io is 
clearly = ffnah ” witness ” ; Sa h>-pa might be either a 
place (the pnH<in) or a person. “ Oteervation ” is bser. On 
dm-ma with lag see p. <67. 

108. a. Uxiii. xiii, 18 (paper. No. 762 (?), fol. 19 in vol. liii, 
c^ so X 28-5 cm.; II. 5 of cursive dbu-can script + 2 columns 
of signatures, r. .3 (4 more having been cut out). 1 . 3 (1 more 
having been cut out)). 

JV) jprur. na j Rg^ . Icags . bco . Ina . rtabs «. par hirviB 1 ) 

-w . ih^ . . b.. to, I , b,™ pj ,z: X" 

pa . Has I ma . Be . bar . yod . ua 1 chad . pa . cher . W ll 
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CKQtsas rvaxMnix ^ 

. loft . I^di [S] ma . nan . nas | ia . la . bjuik. ba 
I obad . pa . gser . sran . gsum . daft | [4] sAon 
, igBom . daft I m]ri . re . re . Kg^a . Icag . bou 
. par . bgyis { [5] ia . la . iuge . pa . yod . na . 
gdg . gyi. ston . mo . sbyar . bar . bgyis | 

{mark) | ia . m 3 n . Tan . tae . 
’ab . dxi I (maril) 

{mark) | ia . myi . ’An . sin . ’ab . 
dzi j {mark) 

I ia . CO . Dzehi . . ’ab . | ia . myi . Dzehn . sam . 

dzi (tnarjfc) ’ab . dzi | {mark) 

I ... 

I ia . myi . Li . Lha . sto . | ’Yim . dzihi . 'ab . dzi | 

'ab . dzi I {mark) {mark) 

... I Ha . $ib . tig. ’s(6). dzi | 

{mark) 

1 Dbyuft . Ju . tse . ’ab . Ho . Khrom . pa . ’ab . dzi j 
dzi I {mark) {mark) 

“ . . . fifteen lashes with a Chinese whip were OTdered.” 
There being a remainder of punishment and the work done 
not being nearly equal to what would have beon potsihle the 
penalty was hea\'ily augmented. The order not having 
been obeyed, it was decided that, where the plastering 
(zd-fa ?) had been done, the penalty should be three ounces 
(sraft) of gold and three loads {khal) of vegetables {sfwn-mo) 
and that each man should receive fifteen lashes with a Chinese 
whip ; where the plastering was in progress, it was decided 
that a feast of one slaughtered sheep should be supplied. 

• . . {mark) [ plasterer {ia-myi), Taft-tee, 

finger-mark {mark) 

■ ■ • ... I plasterer {ia-myi), 'An-sin, 

finger-mark {mark) , 

Kaster-mastcr {ia-co ?) | plasterer {ia-myi), Dze^u-sam, 

I>*e|}i-4i, finger-mark {mark) finger-mark {mark) 


ffii 



TiMtnMr liUtt-cto, &iger- 

nuk {mark) 


I ’Yim-dohi, finger-maTk 
(work) 

I Ha Sib-tig, finger-mark 
{mark) 


Hbynik Jn-tae. finger-mark ] Ho Khrom-pa, finger-mark 
(mark) (”«»^*) 

That io-to {iairla) here means “plasterer” and ia-co 
** plMter-master ” is far from certain : also the phrase byasu- 
' tyuft plicrft rnTfjr-y" is obscure. 'Ah-dzi is perhaps Chinese 
kao-^ik, (or, as Dr. L. Giles suggests, hao-tzu), ‘mark.’ 
^be clan-names 'Yim {’Im), Li, Ha, and also the personal 
wnMMi are characteristic of the &-cu region : see supra, 
1928, pp. 91 sqq. On the Bkah-lun supra, p. 260. 

109. M.l. xiv, Ck (fiaper, fol. Ko. 43 in vol, c. 13-5 x 3 cm., 
a fragment; 11. 2 of square dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . dpaft . la . rt8[i]g . Lha . rtsa . 8ky[e]8 . dah . 
rgjral . rigs . Legs ‘ . . . [2] . . . rgya . dan . Ldofj . 


koft . 8 . . . 


“ ... in wltncM the [signatures] of rtsiy Lha-rtsa-skyes 
and the King's Eye Legs . . . and Ldoh-kon . . ." 

The rtsig Lha rtsa-skyes was mentioned in 1928, p. 576, 
in connection with the King's Eye; and, as he appears else- 
■wbere (e.g. in M.l. .xiv. 24) al.so in legal concerns, his 
designation rtnii) probably nieun.s •‘lawyer”. In M.T. b. i, 
0096 (p. 49H), he has become himself “ King's Eye ”, 

110. M.l. xiv, 18 (wood. c. 10 X 2 cm., cut and broken away 
at r.; 11. 3 of cursive dbu-can script). 

(1) '• 1 : ! gs<il . Im i khyed . kyis . rin . lugs [2] gcod * . 
du . gdttlji . [na]. [rtse] . rjes . cho<l . cig j rg . . [3] khye(o ?)- 
. ’ 

Petition : if :t i.' possible for the old u.sage to be decided 
bpcadT) hy you (plural) let the chief ruler decide . . 

JHit-luffs ‘‘old amge". occurred 1928, pp. 572, 593. 

The afcove citations relate to disputes, ofiences, and appeals. 
Pteviottsiy we have had instances of prosecution for assault 




(Stil^ fp. 560, 583), misdenMutout (pp. 570-1), »iid 
<pp. 074-«. 577; 1930, p. 290), aad also » number of atbwHl 
agteemoits (1927, p. 814; 1928, pp. 593-4; 1930, p. 60, 
etc) in regard to debt, loan, and sale. In two oases (19S6, 
fip. 567, 684) there is indication of reference to a court {grtoth 
tus =B purifod). The officials concerned with dispensaticm d 
justice {kkrims-dpon, rgyal-gzigs, hal-ce-pa, bkah-luii, etc.) 
have been noted supra. 

The "ancient usage" and "old town law" (1928, 
pp. 572-3) sometimes mentioned were not neoessarilj written, 
and the same applies to the dharma, which the KharofthI 
royal rescripts so frequently direct to be followed; even 
perhaps to the khyitn-phvgs-gyi-lchrims " law of house- 
burglary ”, named in a document from Mazar-Tagh (0522). 
But in the case of an administration of Indian origin even 
in the earlier period some written law is probable ; and the 
Tibetans themselves were certainly in possession of a code 
compiled by order of Sroi-btsan Sgam-po, now understood 
to be the basis of the present-day procedure. From the 
hidden library of Tun-huang we shall report a fragment in 
Tibetan, embodying a paut of a law of theft. 

9. WamNO and Letters 

111. M.I. i, 25a (paper, fol. No. 3 in vol., c. 14-6 x 7 cm., 
a fragment; parts of 11. 6 of cursive dhu-can script). 

[1] ^ 1 : I Ska . ba | Bog . yul j na . mchis 1 pa : 1[ |] 
]b (fei ^) [ I ] hphral ^ | stag j y[i] • ge . . . [2] gser . gyi j 

yi . ge I ched . po : dab j stag | gi | stod ] blon j Btsan | 

sum I gser . . . [3]. . . —i. —^i.blon | Dge | hire * j 

dbul , gyi : yi . [g]e . . . [4] . . . gafi * . gi 1 sram * . . . 

[5] . . . —e . su j 8kyab[s] . . . [6] . . . [hahi].‘ 

“After being in Bog-yxil of Ska-ba, now(?) [for] Stag, 
script. , . large gold script, and for Stag the Upper Councillor 
Btaan-som gold . . , Councillor Dge-b4er silver scrijg; . . ." 
The document refers to writings (testimonials or com- 
* t • bUr, • Corrected from gum. ‘ mm t • ka^ t 




Htd turquoiae acript (evideotlj on monumentB) 
mm nOBiioiiMi 1927, p. 62, and elaewbere we have had 
raheioea to copper acript and turquoiae acript distingniAhing 
IIm iMxmfa o{ difimot annr brigadea. M.I. i, 26, mentiona 
•flv«r, copper (aaur), braaa (ra-^an), large and amall, and 
Um (**!»• 1) writing. For aealings, and aometimeB for 
baadkiga and beginnings of paragraphs (e.g. aupro, 
pp, 375 •<)<)•), red ink. now in moat caaea faded, was in use. 
‘*1^ writing" (yi-pe-cAed-pc, mentioned again in M.I. 
i, 36o) aeema also. frf>m the mention of "lands of small 


fetter'* (fwpra, p. 264), to ha%'e been distinctivelv employed. 
Among the (later) fragments from the Euingo) sites (Mongol 
period) the interlmear commenta in literary MSS, arc often 
in very minute, but excellent, hands. 

Bog-yul was, as we have seen (1927. p, 817) in the region of 
Lmd ou (I. 4ang cb<iw), to which accordingly Ska-ba (1931, 
p. fCM) alito beiongeil. 

Ill M. Tagb. b. i, ()U5! (wood. c. 2.3 x 2-5 cm., somewhat 
Woken away at Ixrttom I.; H. 2 reefo 4- 2 trrm of cursive 
rOw-eoa script, in |>Uex>* ru).b«l »w«y). 

(A Ji • j , j glan . gyi . lolii . st(?)on . sla . ra . [la^i . 
[tabes), ht . 4u . gsutn gyi. nan . pwr . [s(»)o. -e . ba)' [A 2] 
pas .yi. gr . gssT . UklttjMe . rili(A). [dsn]. -c . Li . ,S[o]r . 

.(** *1 • p» ■ bi . dpan. Is . 

rreg . p« . Khronj. Hg*) . gyi. rg(j-Js . dan . Sor . dad ov» 
•iV[K'J]gyis . blab . i p« . i • 

autumn month, day twenty-three in the 
morning • new letter, required (Ww«) bv a soldier relay 
(iiO-ree-606-po). was mmle m oyrrewwnt with the old 
*" impressed 

Kbiom-legs and the hand{-signature] 
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niuaeami to be a ease of a letter damaged in tminmierion 
and teplaoed by an attested copy. 

113. M. Tagh. 0 . i, 006 (wood, c. 16x2 cm., oomfdeto; 
bole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 2 varto of square d6u-eim 
empt, the verao partly erased). 

[A 1] ^ I . I dru . bu . hdi. Khri . gdas . gi. mdun . du . 
gcal ^ . na . srah . boo . Iba . kba . bz[u] [A 2]h . mchis . de . 
bdag . gi . sug . igyas . btab . ste . Khri . gdas . la . gtad * 

[B 1] pa . hi. dbah . po . la . . sde . hi. d.—e .. s . 

las b[8te]og8 [B 2] pahi . dbaft . igya . daA . Khri . gdas . 
gi . su[g . yig *] . g— . hchad . gis . btab . ba . | 

“ In witness that this wrapping, for delivery (payment T) 
in the presence of Khri-gdas and containing fifteen sraA. 
has been consigned to Khri-gdas with his own seal attached 
the witness signatures of . . . and others of the ^ah regiment 
and the hand-written mark of Khri-gdas are affixed.” 

The situation seems to be that the package was despatched 
by Khri-gdas to be delivered to himself elsewhere ; but 
other interpretations are possible. De-bdag can hardly 
be any other person than Khri-gdas; otherwise we might 
understand that some one had accepted (kha-bzuh) 15 $rah 
for conveying the parcel. Gcal seems to come from ^jal 
(gl«al might be from huhol or sUol ?); dbari-rgya is probably 
s= dpan-rgya “ witness signature " ; sug-yig-gi-hchad seems 
to be identical with the sug-yig-tshad of 1927, p. 813. On 
the Siaii regiment see supra, 1933, pp. 565-6. 

114. M. Tagh. 0264 (wood, c. 12 X 1 X 1 cm., four sides; 
handle with hole at 1.; 11. 1 -f 1 -f 1 -f 1 of cursive dim-can 
script, clear). 

[1] ^ I • i }^ ■ <^ho . Mdo . rma . la . j Legs . tshan . 
[gyi] [2] gsol. bah . | jo . cho . brgya . la . btud . na . | snam . 

[3] bu . la . yi . ge . hdi . bthagste | slad . na . su . la . gtad . 

[4] . pa . la . I Lho . bragi. sde . SluA . Legs . tshan . la . stsal | 

“ To the Lord Mdo-rma ; petition of Legs-tshan. 2n case 

my lord has departed in connection with a dispute (brgya-lat), 

* CamettHioa tta-dad. * lag f 



h»ving been tied m « wooUen cloth, is to be eent 
ly mj VM to whom It i* nftennurd* delivered to 81uA(e) 
l,ap4l]un of tile Lho-bng regiment. 

Oa tiio 8^ (1927. p. 820 n.. etc.) and the Lho-brag 
nghmnt p. 661) *ee supra. On bry^-la see supra, 

p, 4M (^ttsoOs-par-pyur, " imprieoned through a dispute ”). 

118. M- Tigh. b. i, 00»6 (paper, fol. No. 36 in vol., 
SM X 8 cm., origmalty folded in the form of a modern 
TBietan letter; 11. 5 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script + 1 
in a different hand, inverted). 

{!) »• ( ; i jo . cho . Rgyal . bier ; gyi . ia . «nar j ] 
Uta , ri . akye* , kyi . rochid . gaol . ba ( ) bar . du . 

thugs . bde)). {2| |>atn . myi. iMielj . mchid . yige ; las: sound. 
frol . tin . mchis [ I khrom . ns . yafi . Cun . tsan . 

dan . Soan . bier . dan . Lha . brah . las [S] sfsogs . pa . la . 
non . to . ni ma . mckis Rgyal . zigs . Lha . rtsa . skyes . 
kyan . MM . kyia . yu) . du . mcki . ics . mrhi . na | bkah . 
yi (4) ge : U * dag . aprin . ba . mrhis . iia . Mag . gi . stcn . 
du . yan . ak{u)r . lair . gaol | | rochid . yi . ge . hdi . 
gsold . »lan . chad . kyan . non . (io 1] [.*] ma . inchis ; thug.s . 
bdeb . snumd cin inchis . [6) jo . cho . Rgyal. hire * . 
(Ml til U 

" To the jiresriice of the chief. Rgyal-bier ; Ictter-jietition 
of Lha ri-skyes, 1 am writing to intjuire as to your health, 
whether niranwliile you are happy or rmt. In the town 
Cun-tMn and Snan-bier .mrl Lha-hzai'i and the rest are free 
troin illness. The King s Kve. Lha-rtsa .akve.s, also i.s recovered 
and it coming into the country, m> they .say. If any orders 
(lettm) have come for me. jdease s«>nd them up to me. After 
aubmittmg this letter. I am praying (or your liappinoss with 
fnwdotn from illness. 

'* To the rraideno' of the chhd, Rgyal-bier." 

116, M. Tigh. rt5l2 (paper document, complete, originally 
folded in long ttrips like a modern Tilietan letter; c. 28 x 



ago.; 0. IS raeto + soatteied addresses, etc., iwrse b 
Wdmaiy dbtMvn writing, in places faint). 

{!] '* I : 1 jo . bo . Won . MaA . hire ^. kji. ia . sftar. j 
Fhyi . mtho . gi . [mchijd . gBo[l. b]i || [2] ^dml. ba . la . 
mchid . kjis .rmafs]. na ||rtag. tu . thugs, bde .dbu.nnog. 
brtsan . tes . [thjos . ste | [3] glo . ba . rab . tu . dga}} . JdA . 
mehis || slan . cad . kyaA . thugs . bde . tiA . tal . basA . po . 
myur . du . m[tho}A . [4] bar . smon . lam . gsol | | mar. sbal, 
nod . pa . yaA |{ 8pya[n . ch]e[d ?J . po . khrom . du . ma . 
thal. ba . daA | [5] lo . sar . daA . bgyis . ste . taA . Ion . dag . 
ma . tus . naa . dah . ruA . ma . thob . ciA . mehis || rAo [6] 
thog . pa . ma . mch[i]s . par . rtag . tu . snan . snuAs . gsol. 
ba . ies . bkah . bap . du . yan . run . na jj bdag [7] Aan . pa , 
yaA . tshal . ma . dkon . ba . daA . bgr[es] . ste || phyugs . 
khal . geig . gi . stsaA . nas . Li . Na . [8] mo . bud . las . 
tsh[ald . na) H phyugs . khal . geig . gi . bul . stsald . par . 
thugs . pag . cir . mdzad [9] taA . Ion . gdan . h[d]ir . g^ejgs . 
na II tabs . dren . myi . tshal. bar . phyag . du . bul . 4i[A] . 
m[ch]i [10] Ian . ma . rma . haA . dah . ruA . khrom . du . ma . 
mehis II khor . tag . pa . mams . kyaA . dah . Itar [11] skul . 
ma . tshal. tin . mehis || bkah . mchid . gsar . du . bdag . cag . 
gis . thos . pa . ma [12] mehis || Plm . tsab . la . bkas . rma . 
bar . gsol || 

Ver8o {lop) [1] I . I Stag. [bzaA]. gi. [ta . 8na]r | Stag . . . 

[2] (bottom, inverted) | . | glo (blon ?).bul . 

ba^ II 

[3] (vertically) Man . btre . [la 1] 

“ To the presence of the chief, Councillor MaA-bter: 
letter petition of Phyi-mthoA. Having inquired by word of 
mouth of the runner and having heard that you are con¬ 
tinuously happy and with helm high, I am very glad. I make 
prayer that for the future also you may be happy and that 
I may soon see your good countenance. 

“ The oil and wool have come ; but, as the Great E 3 re has 
not reached the town and the Uncle-Councillors, occupied with 






mmx vocvxtm coaatumro 


W yttTf htre not met, I b»ve still not got them. ' Ji 
«ae hi not nWe,jJimyi oSer inquiry as to health'—so it 
’WMlU b* twH to send a word. Yonr humble servant, with 
aciarce and being oid, has requested from the 
Ks'ino-bod barley grain [to the amount] of one 
fffttMU ftxl; so idcase Uke care to send a receipt for one 
•ahnai-kMd. As the Uncte-Councillor's divan comes here, 
BM wishing to disgrace him, 1 am handing over a receipt. 
Yboogh he (N'a-mo-bud 1) <lo»-s (or I do) not ask for return 
(or reply), he has still not come to town. The men on leave 
alao now need a reminder. Fn-sh gossip we have not heard. 
I suggest that you inquire of Plm-tsab. 

Ferso |1] '’To the presence of Htag-bzah : Stag— 

I'ij . receipt. 

[5J "To - [.Vojp-bter.” 

t)n tlie "(Ireat Kye " see supra, p. 491. The phrases 
gdan-girgs (11.1, iii, (5), khor iag ' leave ’’, bbih-mchid 
“gossip'’, and bkatnm "question authoritatively’’, have 
also occurred liefore. Zabs-Mren ’’ bring shame upon 
The first enilomemenl (ivr«i) of the letter was perhaps made 
by the reripietit when (wwotitig it on " for action The 
KboUtii! Ns mil Imd has a i harai terisf ic name ; see supra, 
117. M Tagh, a, iv. (sa’gi (wimnI. c. l‘i-.*» v ’J cm., complete ; 
hole (or stniiK at r. . II. 2 rerto r ‘J ivr.«« of squarish dbu-can 
■rrifit, rather (amt and 1. 2 of rrrso partly era,se<l). 

[.\ I) «• [rje]. ehrth . sritl . gyi I (d)l)ah . bdag. 

la ! myi . gvd na su . la . [gsol] (A 2] na . j bdag . 
ftan . ' . j>u . Isi ^ . rhio («'c) . rhen | yul . du . mchi . 

na j Islag . rag . nan (B l| nia . spun . gson . g«in [ hbral . 
bah . ! dan . hdra >m .nirhis , na .; g- y— .. [B 2] [Iha . rje ?] 

. . , - « ge (the ») . ts^'K . eig i mchi . htehal . na . | rje . 
Uon . Ida rijn] . U . smo(nd ?] 

'* If not to my lord, the enunrillor. ruling authority in the 
gowtumenl, petition is maile, to whom should petition be 
made f Your humble servanU' elder brother, greatly their 



CKJHSU TOXKBBXAir 00] 

aeaior, gomg into the country, we humble uterine tNCotikUi 
are ae it irore severed from dear life. Since . .. some toouUe 
(e$efff) must oome, we implore the very exalted (6i»» 
n*(*)) lojd councillor.” 

The petition relates apparently to military service, which 
would be explicit, if the reading in A 2 were pu (pAu) . so. 
On tseg see supra ; on the phrase “ if petition is not made, 
etc.,” see 1933, p. 400. 

118. M.I. xliv, 6 (paper, fol. 87 in vol., tom and partly 
fragmentary I. and r., c. 27-5 x 19 cm.; 11. 16 of cursive 
dim-can script, somewhat scrawled). 

[1] : I Nan . rje . po . chen . po . blon . Rma . bter . 

la I Boom. Idan . hdas . dan | Sde ^. [2j [Na . legs. dah]. 

. . . brtan . daft | Tshe . yans . kyi . mchid . gsol . ba^ |1 

mchi[d . kyi]s . [rmas] [3j.[srijd . gcig . 

pa^i ■ dam . pa . rga *hi [?] khar . sgor . ci. yah . legs . . . 

[4].mthu . chuhs . ste || thugs . han . zab . 

mos . mchir (mtshar) . Itor . . [6].bdu . 

gcags . te I I g-yra . nan {sic) . cher . htshal . iifl . mohis | 

. . [6] [se] [ms]. can . rah . biin . gyis . myi . rtag . la . dah | 
chos , nid . la . dgohs . iin . | thugs . ban [pa ? *] [7] tsam . 
iig . mdab . kyis . bskjnii'i. ba . tsam . du . ci. gnah | | slan . 
cad . thugs . rtag . du . bde . ci . yah [8] legs . pahi . ial . 
shar . mthoft . bar . smon . te || snun . gsol . iih . mchis . 
na II bka . stsalpa [9] tsam . du . ci. gnah || rho . thogs . ma , 
mchis . par . bka . luh . snan . pas . bro . rmaspha || [10] glo . 
ba . dga | . | da . Itar . bro . ma . htshal . iih . mchis 11 Nob . 
chu . huU . sna . ms . gzuu . bahi. slad . nas [11] do . cig . 
snams . sbyor . mtsudpa * . yah . malegs j{ da . elan . cad . 
chis . hdir . gzuh . bar . mchi[ba] ‘ [12] gros . chad . cih . 
mchis II phyag . rjed . mams . pa . myi. gcag . par . | gtso . 
bo . gti . la . mchis [13] pahi. g-yra . du . stssl . cih . mcUs || 
Boom . Idan . hdu . kyi . sgo . gsol . to . 4a . dah . ma . [14] 
sbyar . bar . snan . snuhs . par . gsol. tes . bka . hbab . bam . 

* Or nrowed oat T * fga crr a wd oat. * 11 eroMed out T 

* a t aS im J p a f * bt beknr line. 








mdiia na 11 thngf»J [16) P«K* - c' • mdzad 

•' Xo th* IniM>r Mini8t«r, Councillor Rma-bier: 

latteT'pstUion of Bcom klan-hdas and Sde-na-legs . . . brtan 
lUW'.vafM. (You) havinj? inquired by letter . . . there 
fgOomi « mutilatnl jnmrtge cmtainifuj expressions of dejection, 
af«, . . . refle<-tin(( upon the natural imjierraanence of living 
tiaing)* and upon phen<»menal existence (chos-nid ~ dharmata), 
[nur) dejw;tion haa la'en in part diminished ; thank you. 
For the rest (t/r For the future), with jirayor that you may 
be perfietually happy and that jwrhaps we may .soon see your 
grawl ronntenance. we are asking after your health. To send 
your rornmands would 1 h> a favour. When, [you] not being 
able, the kind bkah Inn made inquiry after [our] health, we 
were glad, ki present we are free from illness. 

"Hinee we first naik charge (*Mo-wMi-<;i«h) of Little Xoh, 
the sur|iluM‘s dehverrsl an* not . . . goo<i so far. So we are 
delilwratmg who i.s to take eharge here hereafter. .\s the 
holders of the rliffert'nt aj>)»>intiueui.s do not comprehend, we 
are sending uj> to my lord on Ins estate (in his place ?). 

' Private [leiiiion of Ihom Idan hdas : ‘ If not furnished 
with (iresents (or ■ Without inlding a present' send a letter 
of inquiry as to health - did orders come to this effect or 
Btil 1 I am asking you to traii-srait. a.s a supplement to the 
winter pnivisioii.s rations .some little harvest mustanl. Can 
you attend to fhi.< ' '' 

Tlie romrnunirution i* from some Buddhist cleriea, who 
have Iweu m authority, |M’rha|is as a committee of inquiry, 
in liittlc Xoh. Thev repwi that there i.s no surplus (snams) 
(in flu' revenius « p. and they are considering 

who should la* put in charge (yriin). Not tnistiiig the wisdom 
of the holilers of diffcn-nt '’ommi.ssiona or appointments 
(pAsri^-rKd-nwaM-p.,). they refer to the minister. 

Mdatekjns (1. fi). dmibtleas . Mob Lyis ; on snatns (1. 10) 
and faeia (1. 13) mw supra. Phf^-rjtd (I. 12) = stig-rjed 
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(«i^) “ a oommiBsion ”, and mthtd-ma (1. 15) is for ^vd 
” sopplement ” or “ addendum ” ; bsgral (1.15) is from sgnl, 
in the sense of “ transport Gcag(s) (1.12) = “ comprehend 

The bia^-luA has been mentioned supra. 

119. M. Tagh a. iv, 00122 (paper, fol. no. 16 in vol., 
c. 24 X 6 cm. ; 11. 5 recto + 5 tJcrso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faded and obscure). 

[1] '♦!! jo.cho. Kri.bier.daii.Rgyal. bi[e]r.dan. Hbrig.bier, 
lajs] . b8[t80g8 . pah]i . za . snajr] | . . . [2] 8[gra] . gi. gsol . 
ba I hdrul.ba.la.rmas.na.thugs,bde.ies.tho8.te.[glo.ba]. 
d[ga.iin.mchis] [3] tshes.bcu.gchig . la . 4ul. du.tugs . te. 
mchi. na. I khrom. na. [sku. bla . gsol. ba]. ba. ha[gru. sto ?] [4] 
bla. btshon . [blari ?] . so—. rdo . ha . daft ’, mchi[s]. skyams. 
kal . hga . tsham.bskal.bar.gsol [5] [kh]roiu.na.phrin.phuh 
[n ?]. mchi. [.si]e *. grir. kyaft . [bzah( ?). du]. skr—gs , mdzad . 
bdag. [kyaP ?] [B Ijsna.Bter *.gyi.b8i'ioI.fkh]yab.du.tsh..ljll 
chibs, pon . gyi. hbans. Pu. rig. [Gulii . legs. Li . dPul. [sraii] 
[B 2] bol.na.sa.toii.la.bal (?).chi.bskur. ba. blan . | thag. 
bar.Hpan.khri,la.bal.di.gchig.fbla]h.[8te].rih.6rw> [B 3] 
Bier.gyis.ba . fboii. bkum. skra . nas ?] . phyugs . kal . gfiis. 
mchisgis.sran.chig.gis.ba [.do.chu.srun ?] kyi.gla [B 4] 
Bier . gis . ph^uigs . hga . skra . [sraii ? ?] phyed . gyis .| ra. 
po. mo. chi. skra . [thob ?j | mar. .sraii. drug . tsbam. chad | 
[sla. nas 1 ] [5] chad. chi. siied. btshal | phyis. kyaP , nas. 
ph^mgs.kal.gchig.sbyar. jj mkhar.pa.Gumpin.du.ru.Ian 
[6i/ed .? .S’j.po.sto.chi.tah (?) [6] mdzad.par.chi,gnaP.hon. 

[.\ 11. 1-2] “ To the presence of the chief K[h]ri-bier and 
Rgj al-bzer and Hbrig-bier and the rest: petition of 
—sgra. Having learned upon inquiry of the runner that you 
are happy, I am glad. [A 11. 3-4] Having taken to the road 
on the eleventh, I am on my way. [Feasting the magnates] 
in the town ... 1 beg you to send some loads of drink. 

[A 1, 5-B 1. 1] There being troubled news (phrin-phun ?) in 
the town, considerable alarm (skrags) is caused in the country 


• rad t 


• biir i 


‘ pu-ra-loh t 



ioi tl««r4ir WXJIWWTO TOKCIBHWO CHIHM TOBHtBt** 

diO: I hurt pKvknuly »ent a reminder to Bier (or I have 
MSt» reminder to tke four leaders, tna-bUr). [B 11. 1-2] The 
trodl lent to... by the pony-master's man, Pu-rig Goi- 
kg;i. ,, Khotan silver tran ... has been received : some of 
this wool, having Ijoen received for mid-rope (thag^r) 
]0p(1ikin'k[h]n. has been ... [B 11. .1-4] Bier having made 
two animal-loafls of hair from oxen and aases killed (?), with 
one trah wages of. . . Bier has made half a sran of hair of 
aome animals. [ B 11,4 5) What liair of goats, male and female, 
h*a l»een obtained, osit [rhiul) alwut six itran of oil; after¬ 
wards how much it cost will l»e reportwl. Subsequently also 
one animal-load of Jairlev has l>een supplietl. (B 11. .1-6] 
Please have mad*- what rojx' (*/« ?) is possible by the cit}’- 
Rian Oumpin. as far a.s he has leisure {Ian ^).” 

Ill this letter the inijsTfcrtion of the text leave.s many 
oliseuritiiw, but the general tenor, a reprt to otfii'ials by 
an agent rolhsting hair for ro|)e.niiikiiig, .st'iuiis evident. 
The phm,se* »ku hi/i /f.utl ( \ :t. p. iT-t) r/ii/i,<-(rfl/xoi (B 1, 1933, 
p.3H«).fU/-/«r(‘‘mid r..|«' ", B2, 1933, p, ‘m) phynfi^-k[h]al 
(B 3, p, ,vsit. iul.lu iuq. (.4 3. 192M. p, .W) have CK-curred 
Sh,<viu hd>tl (.1 4) d'ffmM hsqal ; rhnii C paid " 
or " i ivst ; iht m-litti hiffii fH) *• a,s far a.s he hfus leisure " ? 

The sunn,me I'n-nq (B 1) nuiv o'fer to the so-named 
W. Hinialavsn ilintriit. The r<>|w> !iiention(Hi in the last 
senteiH’e would la- of hair or wiwil (viipoi, p, 47(1). 

m 



Iranica (II)’ 

By H. W. bailey 
1. arat 

fflHE Latin drata is one of the words of culture which passed 
^ to the East. Greek has orpSiTa. Aramaic has srty’ 
Levy, ChaUaisch^s Wb., Dalman, Aram, nhebr. 1F6., with 
plnral »rtyn, as also the form 'sMy in the same sense. For 
Syriac is quoted (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.) 'sirf. Arabic has 
sirat i »'^ in the eschatological al-siratu ’l-muslaqlmu of 
the Qur’an. A similar narrow bridge is well known in the 
Zoroastrinn fimnlo p^rjlui of the Avesta. 

It has not l)een so far noted that the word art (that is srot 
or »rai), written is used in an eschatological text in 

Pahlavi. In the GrBd., 20;i. 12-14, we have the word twice :— 
api-i an kanlk pat ras-nimaylh av srat-S barit 

ke~i 3 pdhak pntii ui pat an sral nv yorohmdn 

iavet pat 3 yam hast i humat huxt huvard. 

“ And that maiden with guidance on the way brings 
him to the street wherein there are three stations, and by 
that street he goes to GaruSman, by three steps which 
arc Humat, Hu.xt, and HuvarSt.’’ 

2. ahvan 

In several passages occurs a word written either 
iw- ny iw Hfv- It presents a problem which has 
been overlooked. 

GrBd., 20, 11 fol. 

api-i dot av abiyarlh < t > urvar dp ul dtaxi de har 
*a&mn-e < i >urmrdn dp e sriSk pal gar dlaxi 

4 attgust < hai > pei pat an zor ham-e mat. 

‘ “ Ir»iiio» •' {!> in JS.iS., I»30, p. 11 fol. 

Mas. JULY 1034. 33 
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" He created to Meist the plants water and fire, since 
every stalk of the plants has one drop of water at its top 
and fire four fingers’ length in front. By that power they 
grew," 

The meanin g •• stalk, trunk " of plant or tree is confirmed 
by the parallel passages. 

This same passage is quoted as Dt-n in the list of liquids in 
OrBd., 90. 8; 15-om on » haMSar aStxin i (TD 2, .Sjpy*; 
DH. P.,’ ; Ind. BA., urtnran cegon ffuft 

tu kar (limn f (TI) > 

ap «' .mil- jntt (ty. 

Also in (StM., no. 15 fol. : 

unYiran ro5 k'u har ahvnn-r (TI) 2, P., 

Ind. M.. •»!((/) ap f>iriik pat liy {Ind. lid., pat sar darend). 
This jiaswig*' exchides tlie reading axr in 20, 12, which 
TSyWrg ailoptt'd, J.f . 1929, n\'ril-juin, 224 : ox“ ^ tirvaran 
Unite la (tirce vita*<’ dcs plantes ' (with otlior differences 
in the trnnslutiiin. which th(*se pa.vsagc.x exclude). 

In this reading <>( ore he was antieipiited by Bartholomac 
in another passage Tlic gloM to Yaxmi, .‘W, 5 (the ynma 
of the waters) e\)>liiins ris/io.ixiuli by r?.s/a>pi/.® an fluft on 
i pat ureiif i umir jnitii tvj/iVtfl “ rhpiipit 

is nanual rhe water in the plants. The stalk of plants grows 
thereby. 

In view id the almve j»n.s.sages this i.s the only acceptable 
rendering. Hut the .‘'kt. version has: Sfio yah vamspatim 
jStayn ixiaii.ipiKlMiim UtUtth riknxyantr '■ the waters which are 
in the plants. The kind' of plants grow thereby.'’ Hence 
jatayu implies a reading - kind ", just as in Ind. Bd., 

66. 22. tjjjf (lioil represents the ubmiak of O'rBd., 

• P. W llie P»n. MS. (BiMwtheiiur NationsU-. Fond* »Bpplcment 
ppnao 3043). 


' Amtuo lottm. 
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119, IS. BartiiotoDUke, AlW^ a.v.. mspd.pitay read am 
4 wnar “ dm Wesea der Pflaose 

GrBd., 151,3, in the description of the ran • rai-ldxnKiJb:— 
ttwiar *aSmn i (TD 2, : P., 4ipy»; Ind, Bi., 

avi 9 gar brehenit iitet. 

DIM. 839, 6 fol. 

if-ii t garan iatiin ut nt^jdn-t^ tan t nnmth t 
10 aveian ahvan i dihrakomand i hazarakdnak ht 
1,000 fiur^ftbarbe ayind. 

The word ahvan once interpreted is further intt'resting in 
that it gives the meaning of Avestnn wnla-ji-. 

Yasna, 71, 9. vUpd urvard urudmUfa paiti wriajUla 
yatanMtde is glossed by harvisp unm pal reiak ut aScan J)(jf 
apar JrdSi^n yazhn. In AlW.. s.v., mr^ia-gay-, r?iak is 
wrongly given as gloss to mrjia-fiS. 

Slrangastan, fol. 179, 10:— 
yo urvar{itn bansnia frastiranli hamo.rarAhjim paouru, 
fravaxiam. 

Pahl. Comna. ke urvar frS£ viatarH ham-bun pur-tak ki-i 
bun evak api-i sar e fand haul. 

Here tvraSaji- is Pahl. bun “ stalk, trunk ”, hence equivalent 
to o&i'an. 

In I’asflo, 10, 5, varaiaji- is translated *a5tw« 
and this in turn by Skt. skandha- " trunk of tree 

Avestan Pahl. Comm. 

vixpasia paiii vario^ pal harvisp ahvan 

tntpHsia paid Jra.oparayi apar pat harvUp spgy 

mxp»»£a paiii Jravaxii apar pat harvisp tak 

To this AIW. lias “ undeutlich 
The Skt . version reads : viivesu ca upari tkandhefu 
viivefu ca upari iakMtu 
viivem ca upari ptdlavefu 

The context, the rendering of variafi- by both 6un and 
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«t«a«, And th« Skt. imisUtkm of aStun by shandha- 
iignt in Munirbg the meaning “ stalk, trunk The meaning 
"ataik”, but not “root”, fit* also Alron^., fol. 179, 10. 

It remains to justify the rwnling nStwn. This is intended 
aa the Mid. Iran. ol an older •/jrfi-mnd- “ the upper part of 
a tre« Henre a determinative com[K)urid, of prenomen and 
noun, as in .Av./roW./m “front jwrtof thefoot”. Skt. examples 
abound, ef. Warkemagel, AinJ. Or., ii, I, 258; adhidanla- 
" up()cr tooth ”, iiAkt-dyanli “ highest heaven ”, pra-nakha- 
“ front [«rt of u nail ”. 

The I'axarid reading of the I ml. lid. ae.mn, ayi'an was 
therefore cornet, since riittm would represent an older ‘aSuaM. 

.1. •nWr-t, *rml 

A word •unf- '■ to ” is attested bv the Balto- 

Kavonic : 

< >1<1 Slav. otu-rilu ” answer ” 

O.it.Ui •• to talk •’ 
ee ■■ lie said ” 

Old l*,uss. ,.„il intun “ to s,>eak ". 

<1. Waidcl'okorny s.v. m-i . 

Tlie .siiine tti.rd IS pnibahly to 1 h> reeognizi'd in two Iranian 
(!) Turfaii Mid. Iran, nri/dff " tidings ”, 

M’crs. nail'd " tidings ”. 

Bartholomae, ,,„„(,.d by T.de.sen. .t/O,. l.c, 1<)4, (j 

SUgg-Hted this e<.n,«H-,ion,i whema., Markwart, .-ldT„o, § 3G, 
«m»iden>d t«» h»v.- pis sened 

(2) Anncuian oo./.l-. g,.,,. pl„r. aurieac dyycA.a, 

€i)ayytA«x. u..r/nw» .iayyIXuH- xvouhl reprissent •d-t-cf 

without difficulty The .suggeMum of Nvls-rg. f^,’/o.s.s'ar s v 

* The )‘*til. hnveTer. quuled u nr 
6f««' " it to tar oUiet«iM> espUimsi. 


> v» from hi .U., 579^ 20, “ und 



to explain Am. audik' aa from *M~ydta, and that 
of Marlcwart, A^ina, § 36, as *3-rmdja-, with dimimulatioii 
of -i- for -r- in audaran and awtih' as a later form, an 
both nnaatisfactory. 

4. dawra-, harMa- 

In treating of the rainbow the Pahl. Riv. Dd., p. Ill fol., 
has the following passage:— 

ut fn stun i has! < i > spet hast < i > zart hast % dafir 
6e. 

har ite spet hat dakiin <i> ohrtnazd 
ut an i dUlkar hai dahiin i ahratnan 
an <"« > spet pat ahiyarlk i tvrdn ut an i ditlkar pat 
*kam-estarlk i mrdn. 

" What is this pillar which is partly white, {uirtly yellow, 
and partly dark ? 

Whatever is white is of the creation of Ohrmazd. 

The other is of the creation of Ahraman. 

The white assists the rains and the others contend 
with the rains.” 

With this GrBd., 140, 6 fol., is to lie compared :— 
en slunak pal asrmn paiBdk bawl ke marldm sanvar 
Tvdnend har de dafir ut xien ut zart ut sa^z ut suxr ut 
*algdnakdn vaxi dev hand ke pat hamestdrxh < i > tiitr 
vdfdian *rdb sdr bulan rdh av apr koxiend hast ke-idn 
dexdn-ii i sahmken xvanend ut har 6e spet vax-i hast i yazd 
ke ahiydrlh i tiitr rdS apdk an devdn koxiend.^ 

From these two passages dafir is certainly a colour which is 
the opposite of “ white 

This result is confirmed by a third passage, GrBd., 120, 8: 
mii i da^r i spet-ervdrak meidn rat “ the ram dark with white 
jaw is chief of sheep The Ind. Bd. reads : miS i sydk i dafir. 
Here sydk is a gloss to da^r. 
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Thii rendering of da^r is of considerable interest. The 
aune GrBd., 229, 6, Dafir-gav will mean “ having dark cows ”, 
and Av. dawrSmaeJi- “ having dark sheep The meaning 
adopted by Bthl. (AIW. s.v.) “ fat ” on the basis of earlier 
translations of the Bundahi.<tn passage must be abandoned. 

A further problem can also be solved. Avestan hanta- 
ooesnre in Vui., 22, 4 : - 

Aaraarem nnumnytiwim htntO.nspo.gaomiujm. 

The Piihl, ('oni. has ; - 

KXX) anuriuiij dii^r hmniik moo hi hat emk ?ndS.^ 

Relying Ujsui the tran.slation of dawra- by “ fat ”, Bthl., 
AlW. rendered harMa- by ” well-n<mrishe<l It is. however, 
now clear that the ('onunentator intended a dark colour by 
iaj^T. Henee the Av. har^ii- is Wst e.xplained by comparing 
Lith. m'flm “red (of borw-s) ” and Ijcttish sorts “red in 
face 

A tliird [xisHibiiity is also stigge.sted. An Iranian *da^ra-, 
Av. Jairra-. wonhl supply a IwtU-r explanation of Or. Tc^pdy 
ash-coloured ’ , r*(l>pa " n.shes us from *dhebkr<h than the 
oaual connection of these Oreek wools with *dhiyfih- “to 
burn '■ (\Val<le rokorny, M'.i). 

!>■ f-ISt 

Arm. M {hit i.s said to U- a later .sjielUnp), aKpi^tji, is 
attested in lNmst...s Boiiwiuiuci. It is well explained by 
Mid. Iran whi.h is eommon in the Paid, compound 
mhnhitlk •• known by name, juirticular, famous”,' 
Pasand nomtist. translated }>y .Skt. namdnkUa-. Hence Old 
Iran, •Cutu Av. bus bi/s- (Pres, l>ret. t6ih») and 

other forms) 'to make known, teach”. The participle is 
not found HI Av. or Old IVrs. 

&ka hamkhiUfa ” r.vkon«l that is *ham-kUla-, seems 
to belong here. The ridation of the k- to t- form-s U like that of 
Yaagulaml ins-: kuk • hx.k " to Kc^„i h,s- : i-uit. connected 
with Av. kui- (see Zarulnn. /raw. i, 158). 

' Cl. MtUyia i tAUwng. K • 12W»» * 7 . < i > idiH Aai kam mOi. 
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6. twrm 

1. tonn. 

Pahl. If as the contexts prove, means “learnt 

by heart It is found, for example, in Husrsv 9 (PaU. Texts, 
37, 9), A^dih ut Sahikih i SaicMtan, 15 {Pahl. Texts, 26), 
SnS. 5, 2, and other passages. 

Epist. Man., 1, 4, 11, ut ka-i hatnak apaslak ut sand .^| 
aportom akds maim zartux$ld(k)totn mcttey. 

Unvala and Tavadia (in Husrsv and SnS. respectively) 
read nann. The inaccurate Pazand of Antia, Paz. Texts, 336, 
has 4*1 . but for ramr on the same page 

deprives the reading of value. Herzfeld. in AML, 2, 94, ha« 
the suggestion “ist nur ideogr. 0^^ ”• Bthl., AIW., 
773, narm. 

A more satisfactory explanation is at hand. If ■^)| is 
read lyirm, it can be connected with tvr- “ to choose “. It ia 
tlven a parallel derivative to vdrom “ mind This 

reading and meaning of mrm is assured by XPers. barm 
“ Mfz tr; as bar kardan ta bi-yad nigdh daitan that is learning 
and knowing by heart. For the development of meaning it is 
l>o.s.sible to compare Av. tura-, Pahl. Paz. t'lr “ mind ”, 
NBal. gtr “ inemorj' ", Gazi (and other modern dialects) 
cTr " memory ” tran.slating XPcrs. ydd, XPers. blr “ learning 
by heart ". 

2 . varotn.^ 

The rea<ling with long vowel * is assured by tlie spelling 
with -tvm, that is -fo»H, after a long syllable, and is to be 
compared with Av. varama, which it glosses. Similar in 

‘ r>fIiaro'B duwuwion of rarom ii> kno¥m to mo only from Indogtrm. 
JaXrb.. 1932. p. 137. 

' Hence frdim " ohining ’’ has also certainly long i, vhich I bad left 
douUfal In BSOS., ri, 696. To the passage there quoted add the friUm 
of ltd.. 1. 12, and 36. 104. 
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fcmnAtkm u the word dSmak “ fine, thin, keen ”, equivalent 
in meaning to bank. 

Piaind hiw ddramM, .SOT., 10, 79, Mrlk u ddramaa. 
ffOV., S, 137 ; 10,3, daranmiha rendeml hy Skt. mkmaiayd. 
This i* aljwj the word whir-b glfxuM"* Av. nrri.Mrah-, Vxd., 13, 2, 
not woffniwd in AIT. s.v. The Paid. Comm, reade danrnk- 
tarak kn k mr ji'izak I.Sr\k. 

I)d. Jntro., 2-1. hdrik-frr>i.inan ut darnuik-daniinttn. 

It can lj*‘ cxjilainc«l from dnr- ‘ to split Beside darmak 
■taiuls dorm ‘‘hole", yirantj., fol. 180, verso 10, 

translating Av. gtdamnnm, as tvtrm l)esi(le iwrowi. 

7. karapel 

In B.SO.S'., vii, 79. an attempt was made to explain the 
kSm of Mid. Iran. Avirnitin and hlradakiM indicating ” moving 
almut ", Dr, \V, Henning ha.s kindly called niv attention to 
wap&urrr arpaTrvanfiti-oi in Ijlgarde, OVs. Abh.. 200. 

Thi.s same blrn- is proliahly repre.sented in Arm. karapet 
'* ffpdSpopov", Then *kSrafxiU- was the “leader of the 
caravan mIkwc duty it wn.s to jtrerede the travellers, like 
the nwslern (V/c-m From " leafier of caravan " to “ fore¬ 
runner " i.s hardly a change. 

It IS also of intere.st that knn'iinlk in Slrnny., fol, 166, 
verso 12, eorresisnida to the kdnk of Pafil. Yaxua, 49, 9 
(rendering Av. ynh>) and UkM.. SfhT 20. treated as an epithet 
of Zam^p. I*nil>al(ly kdrlk and kdnvnlk wore felt to be' 
aynonymous, 

8. krogprt 

In PtthmaH Vail, .I. ,V1, karnk i« “.skilful 
artdtir dtt ha:drak i uriHanMl/Mii tmrtimt pat bi:iUih eton 
kamik fwiV'iw/ ddruk ut danmn Son put kar djSarfnd ut 
barfud k-u bf av tuarklM i dataMdnlh *hiyd ‘ ni mirerid ito 
pat iamiff ut kart uinffui olanfyui. 

* Tb» Tartan Mst. Iran. S. 'a'lr • t4tKTviM> " mdicatra that the problem 
at tiiM fahl. word i* not ttnallr aDitled. 
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In Tmiui Mid. Iran., 8. ^rvg'n *iarrdySn and 
•fanrny^A (Henning, ifawirAaww, i. p. 31), and with the 
negative 'qn'g ^aJcarroy in M. 98, title di^ir • noy uS aharrdy 
“ the scribe new and unskilful ”. 

It is important for the vocalization that the word is attested 
also in Syriac and Armenian. Soldeke, faban, p. 502, quoted 
Syriac ;Sk^;o to be read qarroybeh (with j wrongly for f) 
“ chief of the royal artisans", in the Martijrohgy, i, 34. 
The tale is aummarizetl by I,al)ourt, Christ, p. 67. This life of 
Simon was translated into Armenian under the title 
episkopos Siak k‘ahik‘i eti Tispnni, ztn anouanfin ordi 
narotanerkar, pvibl. Venice, in Sop'erk' huikakank' No. 20, 
1854. C>n p. 47 the Arm. text reads : air mi auag, anoun 
Pmtmk oroi aMxian inr kroqpet ko^ or t'anptmni gloux 
anniest^ufUiic ark'ouni " a chief man, by name Pousak, whose 
rank was called krogpet. which is translated ‘ chief of the royal 
artisans ’ ". This word w.a8 quoted by Patkanean, JA.y 1866, 
i, 116, and was given by Adjarian in his Hairercii nor barer 
hin rmtenagroai'ean tm'f. p. 6. which Meiilet reviewed, REA., 7, 
.314, recognizing the Iraitian character of krogpet. In the 
Arm. vocalization we have probably another case of special 
treatment as in IVom, and Ilreu, where the -a- is also absent. 
The -jM‘t confirms the correction of the Syriac text. 

It is {) 08 .sibie to point to an older form. OPers. krn" uvka 
of the C'liart 47 seems to be the same word : hamuvaka- 
" arti.san ”. to kar- rather than to kart-. The Arm. form with 
r indicates rn. 

Beside karrok, a form with -e- in the first syllable is found. 
In DkM., 757, 10, regulations for the kerdk-kdrdn “ artisans ” 
are quoted, to prevent their injuring anyone with their 
tools. 

DkM., 645, 15, Zartust’s encyclopsedic knowledge includes : 
apank peiak keroklh. 

DkM., 412, 20, are mentioned books, translated and included 
in the canon of the Avesta, on— 



OfSifik tOrmh ut a^r andar hindiMn ul hrdm apank-H 

zaniUnhi jmrgandak bvl 
nader &hpuhr i AxtaxAahran. 

Hence lOrik implies *karttya-. 

9. gosdn 

The Armetiittti version of Eeclesiantes, ii, 8, reads :— 
anin inj gmimns eu rrgfciks, ars eu kanais 
LXX iitolTfon fiot aboms kcu ahovoa;. 

Tfiis.^ous'o* '■ sin^jer ’ ih by Hiil>»ehniann, Arm. Gram., 
131, with the remark: ‘ stimnit tm Arilaut nieht ru np. 
kman ruler kosuln Name eines Singers, fis u lidmlr,, pp, 218, 
21S> (Wsdn « nnmgur) .StackellsTg profwsed to read gdsdn 
Ml the minslnd's name in XOMG.. 4H, 495. 

In lln u havi‘ . 

Slfr, 2. r/irrf rdmln rt* Ixiriilitir 

Ixi ;»'ji J raw i mimt/ar 

21H, 5 . sar.-.b f gup 1 nav aln 

dnr /V«T,vi hdl 1 rh a rdwln 
219, 1<>, ^'•ll J —hi navdrd hard fHigdn 
hi gdb 1 dwiifin a dil-rulxigdn. 

There is lM>;.iile.s the heuding t<> tlie canto 
Mtrdf) gapan i C-f i wtifrih 
All tins Hii-s iiisutlicieni to .settle the prohlem. 

It I', however, an a-s-simiption that is a proper 

natiir. Tl>e tie«»rgian vervum (tt, Mardrop, I'mraniiani, 
(Vn'ntal 'Irati.slation Fun<l, n..»., vol .'cxni. p. 205) ha.s simply 
m/»sani or ma/rdu. and no proj*T name. This is probably 
eorrei't. 

In the Miijnml nl tu\uri,\ ‘ e.l. .1. M«bl, JA., 1841, 
p. 534. tirage-ii {Kirt. p. 1C., is given the tale of Bahram 
Otir ami his intrmlmtion of nunstnds into Persia. He sent 
to the King of India : - 
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matdy ixattand 

va ha sabSn i pcMati xunydgar bub. 

The word u well attested in Armenian with g- so that there 


need be no hesitation in reading as gosan. 

Probably also this gosan justifies the recognition of Arm. 
gos " drum ”, known in the twelfth century, as Mid. Iran, 
with g- as distinct from XPers. kos, Sogd. A'fe.f. Cubinov 
(Diet. Giorg.-Jiusse-Fran^.. 1840) compared Georg, tngomuti 
with Arm. gos. 


10. ka»- 


The verb kan- is found witli niunv proverbs («-, ahl-, apa-, 
api-, am-, vs-, ni-, para-, ptra-, pari-, vi-, ham-). Two are 
of inten'st here, 
fl) nt-feon-. 

(a) “To dig in.” “dig down. " 

OPers. nikafUuv “ may he dc.>.troy ”, B. 4, 80. 

Pahl. fiikan “ burv-ing ", Paznnd nag'i. 

Oss. nigdnun, tiigiid "to bury", ti^ggand “Keller, 
Krdhiitte, Gnibo ". 

(b) tii-kan- “ to put in ". 

XPers. niganda “anything hiflden ". 

“ embroidery ". 
nigandan “ to embroider ". 
nigln, nigina “precious stone set in a ring”. 
Pahl. nihand “ set in ". 

Pahl. Riv. Dd., 46, 5, which de.scrilavs the creation of the 
earth .— 

api-i gdhr < i > xmrr be. nikand 
api-i kdfihd hnc an gdhr be robenit. 

(2) pari-kan-. 

(o) “ To set roundabout ”. 

XPers. parganda, parkanda “ dispersed 
pargandagi “ dispersion ”. 
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P*hl. DkM. 406. 5.13. 19. jxtrgandaiih. 

40C, 13, jnnjandak but. 

412. f*. •pargandaklhS. 

412. 13, 20, jiartfondnlc. 

fatknnH Zitspram (»Tf)ngIy translated by 

Bartholomav, Z.4/M'.. 179, and by tnystlf following him in 
flSOA'.. vi, OW) 

vturrnn pat riMnn bf diit ul kne iin i mzurktarrn tak an 
I hVfiklar oi/m hf mlhnt tnfm mart k? yortak ham-e *kdret 
ut fntlam *xla^r *ddtuf Jriir fKirkam'l ul jxis an i miyanak 
pan an i ku^. 

Tbs meaning is (•••rtnm from tli<- roiTPsponding OrB<l. 
pwaaip'. 97, K, npin I'n lOl niirhak miirrdn pal 8 *(i&trnak 
bf dm apt i fton hi- pirkuiid <•/'//«« mnrt-f ka loxm 

pankanfl iiM I f.Vwt (Kidiir niujHxl rir zam^k hilet 

mm »«/ miydniik ■ ul -kax. Cf. llrlUI.. 222, 1, yttrtak . . . 
andiir ziim'ik jxirkii'ifnd. 

In ItrM .'1.3, ,*>. tin- nu'aning ' t(» .'«'f in various plncvs ”, 
apt i iiliu, audur h.u. i.p duhxxu fUm lx pirkaud (TD 2 
P. ‘ „ii>l he «i«> i|istriliut<'i| (in' in all crontion ”. 

Nyl«-r« r.a.! trukau.l (.1.1.. 1929, i, 2.'m), which fails 
to vxpri'H* tlif <ti-<tril>i>ti<tii. 

Zutspram. i, 21 ih'^t-nU-.s the Mime lU't of cn-ation :— 
iihu. tnidar i-i.xp bUl pirifatidiik 
(•ail has i«(ri.f(nn Ixlxi p-nlkandi- Mx'i " was scattered 
(A) ■' To put around ’ :i.s a wall. 

Sahriha i Kriiii, 2 

pu ku.<t , <.a,„arku»d xahrmilnn kni og i kai>atdn 

bun pirkau,! giifduuj.i , kiii-osdn fH' frnzdmftill 

That is, Kai r,. founded the riiy by surrounding it with waUs, 
not fmkund which fails to exptv.ss the fortification. 

Here Iwlongs 8og,l. ■■ .. „ 

WwWr altesle.1 in .WapuiroeSa. ’ 
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There Me two nominal derivatives:— 

(1) parhan “ wall 

DkM. 755, 8, apar patmamk i zahyaB-P i parkan 
pahanaB balaB i darVia 
Pakl. Riv. Dd. 46, 4 (creation of the sky) 

api-i naidi^t asiiidn hat sar bP brPhPnit 
api-i gohr fuic *apitkPn 
< » >SjtPt 

api-i pahanaB ut bdUiB mst 
api-i mhi/aB i parkdn i an and 

hast cantl pihaiulB i tuhlklh. 

This assures the interpretation of GrBd., 18, 7, fol. 

api-i darn hanwk andnroii asmdn bP ddt , . . man mdiidk ki 
har &ii andar tndnPi pirkdn bun i asnuln cawlih ptliandB i-i 
drahndB bandih drahnaB 1-i hdhlB ut Pandih bdldh 1-i zahydB, 
Since we have in Pahl. Riv. Dd. pnkdn alone, and in 
GrBd.y 36, T), asmdn bun with bun alone, the reading pirkdn 
bun here is certain. Nyherg's frakdvaii (see Glussar, s.v.) is 
exfinded. 

From this it Ixromes possible to understanfl the gloss to 
Vul., 2, 19 (dismissed as nntran.slatahle by Bartholomae, 
MM., 2, 35). ha.sl kP Ptdn gd^'t P *pnrkdnah var. 

.rvnst, tliat is, “ some say he raised 

walls 

Similarly *-kdnak in NPers. nfgdnn, figdna “abortion 
|2) jtdrkPn, 

Arm. parkPn “ wall ", see Hiibsch, .i4r»«. Gr., 228. 

XPers. pdrghi “ sewer 

* For the confuoion of final ^ and J ^5 by the wribes, of.: OrBd., 88, 6, 
Mpak ; 85, 6, zihapyh ; 28, S» (TD 2) hang&mk, (P.) hangiryh; 38. 9 

TO 2) kaf)UAnk, (P.) hamtAr t ; rid.. U, 1.5. 

xuriSat. OrBd.. 112, 2 (TD 2) zartyh, (DH) tarfat. B80S.. tU, 83, 
np&rak. kapiryh. 



(VuUen, 1397) in the description of the bniial 
«{ Afrisiyib; — 

tan i pahlavSn rd k'azo xvdiU kin 
kuSldand du pfiro zi fSrgln 
ktnh. fSriqln “ rUtcrn 

Syr. jirqyn' “UmM nrbein cingcns ” (Brockelmann, Lei. 

Syr-)- 

Turfttn Mid. Iran., M., 99. 15. gih pdrgen kird “ three walls 
were built 
Additional notcH; 

(1) Tlio PazandiHtK tninscribeil hy (f^r (lid. Bd., ed. 
Ju*ti. 77. 19), gjr (Antiii. IVit^td Trxtu. p, 76, 18). This 
reaiiiiiK is nlwi in fitfiarl. i. 'J2T>. khr. ainl is there rendered 
by Arabic rm’rft/ '• Hsh-c<>U»urc<l 

(2) Vimliininn comjwnil hnwipcl and hirrok (as I leam 
throtiiih the courtesy of M. Ib*rlieriiin) in llanden Amsorya, 
1922. 2.Hfi 



The Early History of the Bajthdad Boil 


An attempt to prove the exittence of the diteMe 
in nneient time* end to tui|e*t the ■ourec horn 
vrhich it w«* imported into ‘Iraq. 

Bt c. elgood, m.d. 

rilHE last few years have seeii a great and almost universal 
interest in the history of medicine. It is strange that, 
in spite of the researches that have bt'eii made in the epidemics 
and diseases of ancient times, none of the writers who have 
worked on the various aspets of Crjtaneous Ix'ishmnniasis, 
as the Baj^dad Boil is called in medical language, has l)een 
able to trace the history of the disease before the nineteenth 
century. It is not as though it were a disease that could have 
escaped the notice of the ancients. C’litaneoim Ijcishmaniaaig 
is characterized by a superficial ulcer, sometimes as large oa 
the top of a coffee cup, which runs a slow and protracted 
course. It is not a.s though it were a disease confined to some 
distant and uncivilized part of the glol>e. It is found in 
South America, North Africa, and all over the Middle and 
Near East. Why, then, is there no history of the disease ? 
When* did it start ? Who can claim the honour of introducing 
the Bouton de Biskra into Morocco, the Baj^dad Boil into 
‘Ira(j, the Delhi Boil into India, and the Tropical Sore into 
non-tropical Persia ? 

With such a wide distribution as Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
now enjoys, it would require much prolonged study to attempt 
to answer these questions. But, to deal with the disease in 
a single countiy' in which it now flourishes, is not impossible, 
more particularly b<*cau8e, as I hop to show, it has only 
recently appared in that country. I refer to Persia. In Persia 
it is so common that Manson-Bahr quotes the native name 
for the disease, an honour that he gives to no other country. 
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KpA A little fnnbtT on he writes: “ In Persia . . . where 
Oriental Sore is very common . . . ” (1). 

In Persia to-day the disease is known as Sdlek -a word 
|iOpillarly derived from ml which means “a year”, and ek 
which means ' one the Is lief Is-injf that the ulcer will last 
one year ami then sjs>iitatie<»usly heal, .\round Iijpahitn it is 
ahio known as A'«/>/ieAor Kuppi-h-i-Armfut, that is ‘‘Armenian 
Sore Now, in spite of its very freipient tx-cutTeiite to-day, 
a careful search thniUKh the classical jss“ts <if Persia yields 
iHi reference to anyone Huflermir fniin tins disease. I cannot 
find even one |ias.sai;e that mlinits of this interfiretatiori. 
And no s< lio!.»r Kuroj»-an or Oriental has yet .suggested 
to me ativ ndereti'v. either in prose or verse, in the works of 
any of the writ<Ts of tin- ehissical |»'rifsi From which 1 con¬ 
clude tliat IjU'ishmaniasis was rare m Persia in medieval times, 
if tnde*-d It existed at all. I will eiideiivi.ur to show, however, 
that It did exist aloiisf the north eu.^i.-rn frontier uml in the 
mljaci'iit states . and flirtheriiiore, I will trv to jirove that 
after a brief |si.s.sn(;e ihroiiirh tie- north the disease was re- 
llilrislnced info the ini.Tior from the .south, almost within 
liviiiB ineiMorc 

In sear» hmi! fi‘r cont« nii*iriirv accounts of a disease it is 
tnon* r'.ison.ilile to M'ek for tfn-m m the -.eientitic literature 
of file (ii;. than in the }»H-t.s or historians. .V search of the 
medical writers of the SI hools of .fundi l^dpilr and Hiij^dacl 
reveals no desiription of .my dis.-ase which can |si,ssil)lv lie 
nh-ntined with t iHamons l,eishnmniasis The author of the 
li*'.r I .1 wi.o, in his deseripiioii of e.Hch duseasc, is in 
the iialiit of Ijiiotinir all the earlv authoritle-s, rail tiiid no 
n fen nee prior to that of M.fi Mansiir w lio died in .x.d. ftill (2), 

Juridi Siapur ceas.-.! to tr.un men for th- medical profession 
aUuil (he ninth lent,.rv v |. .the last reference to the aetivities 
of the Melual Sifi.sd ln'inc the si.itenient that in .x.li. 8fi9 
Sihttt hill Sahii pufdishisi the tirst Pharnmcoiwa to lie 
Ifrneralfv mlopted The Sch.K.i of Pa^dAd tsunvn to decline 
m ttm eleventh century and came to an ahnipf end at the 
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tune of the mck of Bagdad by the Mongol hordes in 1268. 
I conclude, therefore, that the diseafte did not exist in ‘Iri, 
(a jH^Qzistan before the dawn of the thirteenth century. 

Whtn the writers of the Trans-Caspian regions are examined, 
the caae is different. In these regions were such famous towns 
ae Samarqand, Herat, Khwaraxm. and Buy^ara. All these 
towns produced famous doctors, dependent on Ba^^dad only 
for their language and their translation-s. Almost to a man 
they are united in describing a disease which they name 
al-BaU^iya or “ The Balkh Sore This I hold to be identical 
with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis. Balld), known to the Persians 
as “ The Mother of Cities ”, famous as the scene of the death 
of Zoroaster, is a city not far from the modern Kabul and 
close to the most famous river of Persia, the Jl^iSn or Oxus, 
as it is called to-day. 

The earliest reference to this disease which I have found, 
is in a small work on general medicine entitled Al-Qhannl 
too Al-Mannl. The author was one AbQ Mansur l.lassan 
bin Nuh al-Qamari al-Bujdiari, who died in a.u. 991. He 
lived at Buyjiira, as his name implies, scarcely a day's journey 
from Balkh. He thus describes the sore ;— 

” 0)1 (he Balkh Bore 

“ The Balkh Sore is an extensive sore in the tissues, not 
very deep, but containing blood vessels. It is accomj)anicd 
by palpitations and, occasionally, by fainting fits. There 
may be fever. When the sore has reached coctioii, there 
will be much discharge, w'hich is called acrid, corrupt 
blood ” (3). 

A few years later was wTitten the “ Canon of Avicenna”, 
perliaps the greatest and most influential textbook of medicine 
that the world has ever known. Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina, as he is 
more correctly named, died in a.d. 1034. His Qaniin was 
rapidly adopted and acclaimed as the greatest treatise on 
metlicine by all students of the Arabic-sfieaking world, and 
JB4J8. JCLV J934 34 
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CB itt tnanUtion 
«yir«(riti** o< tbc 
“On DiwMM 


into Litio w» »doptfd by most of the 

««ct. Hethu* write*:-- 

of the Skin, not eonnf<-ted with Pigmen- 


^Btoo Eotemo *n«l the So"- 

“Er«iiu w the n-me of a puetular and ulcerative 
il««* In many book* n i* cu.t«tnary to describe it in 
the CWr on Aal* to Beauty. f>tema starts as several 
hmi dtarrete pimple*. These turn to iikers with scaly 
.nrUee*. The colour H reddish. .Sometimes an ichorous 
natter exudes. The di**‘*iw is then calleit W coping Eczema, 
Th» may l«e the earlv sUp- of a I>r>' Eczema. This disease 
oirur* very frequently in winter and run.- a ra])id course. 

'■ The cau*e of ha w-nin is a corrupt and rodent damp, 
mixed with l>l<ssl and .orrupt humours, whereby gross 
matter is imprisoned. This forms a sweliiiiE and i.s diffused 
111 a thill h-fni The Caiw of Dry Eczema is a splenic 
humour, ({real in qiiantilv. with whnli i.s nii.xed a sharp 
damp, whu h e\j«-ts if f« the skin and .ornipf.s ami devours 
rt Tfie Bal^ .'^>re is a variety of maliCTatit eczema. 


Ni.w file IVaiyi ."lore i. of itie s|.<-eies of eczema. 
{IccBStotiallv the laiise of the dlsea.se Is a iiite, e.g, of 
tltrty liie " (ti. 

(Teariv, in this ,aw the value of tin evideiiee tlirn.s tlJKin 
the meaning of the trabie wonl that I translate a,s " eezerna ”. 
1 do so with ron.siderahle misgivings it IS the wonl al iid'ftih 
(m*—S d.hy makes tb.. vi.m! the e.|uivalent of Psoriasis 
(5), nus IS eertairilv wrong in the hgl.t ,if tlie delinitions 
that other .Vrsb writer, give Tins, ai-Uarawi .says that 
•' AtStfdl IS an iiU'.-miioi, .spurring on the head, face, or 
iw»l* of the Iwiir'■ (*.| Yusuf m*vs that -.11 Sfi/ah is an 
•ntptmn whtrh frequenilv .s eurs ,.r, the head. Pus runs from 
it like hssney, though iHrasionatiy it i- thinner" (7) 
the head and fa.’r an- the .,te of election for saH. The 
•ituaiion. the scab-formation, and the running di.seharge alJ 
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danaod that we translate al~Sa‘fah as either eczema or' 
impetigo. In either case it is not difficult to imagine that 
tiite ulcer of Leishmaniasis would be looked upon as a malignant 
form of the simpler affection. 

Avicenna mentions the BaM Sore in several other places 
in the Canon, especially in the pharmacological section ; but 
none elucidates the meaning any clearer. Ibn Abl U^aybi'fi, 
in his Classes of Physicians, quotes a poem of a few lines id 
length, addressed by one Abu Talib al-‘AlawI to Avicenna, 
asking him for treatment for an ulceration of the forehead. 
To this Avicenna’s reply is added (8). The ulcer is not 
described in the poem as a BaM Sore. But it is evident 
from the jocular manner in which Avicenna replies to the 
request for treatment—and indeed the patient himself does 
not write as one acutely worried—that the sore is a chronic 
one, though not of a cancerous or tuberculous nature, the 
only other likely chronic ulcer on the face of an adult. By 
chance, Manson Bahr’s illustration of Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
is of an adult with a sore on his forehead. 

I have found another reference to this same disease in the 
“ Zakhira-i-Khwarazamshahi ” of Sayyid Isma'il ibn ul-Hassan 
al-Jurjani. His enormous system of medicine—surely one 
of the biggest ever written—was composed about 1130. In it 
I have found two references that I quote in full on account 
of the testimony that they bear. He wrote as follows:— 

“ On Diseases with Special Names 
“ Named diseases are of six categories ; (1) Diseases that 
appear only in one organ, e.g. meningitis, pleurisy ; 
(2) diseases that are named from their resemblance to some 
special object, e.g. elephantiasis, cancer; (3) diseases in 
which one symptom is predominant, e.g. epilepsy, apoplexy ; 
(4) diseases named after the physician who first introduced 
a special line of treatment for that disease, e.g. Aaron’s 
Ulcers ; (5) diseases named after a city, because they are 
particularly prevalent there, e.g. the l^l^l Sore; and 
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(•) daWMM the? Boinuhi becatwe they are sufierer* 

^bamfimn th<- p*ti#*nt War* a marked resemblance 

to that i^mai, e.g. »lo]iecw and lecntiasis " (9). 

And B^in Hr write* ; 

/ 'Oa Me fti/a ,We 

/' The baSifii »S«rre is a iWp and wide sor*,*, occurring on 
/ne •miface of the tinaues. It may W accompanied by 
Z' |»]pitatK>nj( or faintinit tits, and is with or without fever. 
This sore i,i found chiefly in tlw environs of BallA . hence 
ita naate. It is als<» found in the hostelries of Dihistan. 
Tlie [KKiplr of fUlhh name it that is 

‘ Moaquito Hite Around Dihisfiin it is known as Sakir. 

•• TmUn^r,! 

\ eneseclwn, with the letting of suffieit.-nt blood to 
•liminate hile, Kvery mormng fruit-juiee. liittor syrups, 
camphor pilU, UtU-y ytmu, and evenlv-halauccd foods 
ai«l such «S ,re ,.« hn.s| to cold an-l danip Rub over the 
jwaeconliuni ciml omtim-nts, m,. 1, assandai-wotsl and rose¬ 
water, Apple to the ulcer a salve of ceru.se, A change 
from a hot. lunate to » o.l.l one is more Is-n.-h.-ial still •' (10). 
The,,, are two ,..wns that we knoa of ,ha, aent bv the 
Mtne of It,h,Stan, (tne h.v to the north eu.st of Herat and 
pother. Winit ls,tl, the name of the town and the district, 
»« .n Jurjan, that IS to sav, ,n the WTiter'.s o«n state The 
Wmi ,«ii,r has no meaning that 1 i-.m diseover P, .'ll ■ 
ia a cpv.st s ern.r for 

Pr .sceasmnailv the!.Han.. 

In an. H'i antte,, 

flwn the manuscripts that ar- slih evtantl w ^ . f 

pPtMtiar. Thw IS the A,/,iyu , i/,,,,..;-: k,r ir 

«f Miuijar Ion Muhamtm.d ton Vhi’u-d u'y-'’, 

llyia 'be lUlkh N.f.. Il,,,,. 4, ( 

oot Ciaaaifv ,, as « saretr..! .d .S,, ri^ ''' 

but M « vwrtety of »hnh .iise,,^. ! j". 

bMd pimpU-, The sarietv .,{ s'-h;-V''T''V*'' 

‘ t" winch tl.e term 
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can be applied, is, be says, “ a spot whiob splits 
open and on rubbing discharges a thin, ichorous matter ” (II). 

One small reference I have found in the Bahr-ul-JawSkir 
(a work also called the Jawahir-ul-Lughat) of Muhammad 
bin Yusuf al-HarawI. This author writes :— 

“ The BaM Sore is an ulcer, accompanied by pustules, 
dry scabs, and an ichorous discharge. It originates from 
the bites of mosquitoes and their poison ” (12). 

His son, Yusuf, followed in his father's footsteps and chose 
medicine as his profession. He acquired considerable skill 
and became Court Physician to the Sultan Babur and Sul(^ 
Humaylin, who succeeded him. About 1540 he composed 
a small work entitled the Jami‘-ul-Fawa’id, in which the 
following passage occurs. The rhyme in the middle is 
characteristic of the writer ; for he seems to have held that 
medical knowledge could best be assimilated if set out in 
verse :— 

"Al-BalMiya is a variety of al-Sa'fah, It is also called 
Pa^-gazldagi. 

When the Ulcer of Balljh breaks out on your face, 

Grief and sorrow at once in your heart take their place ; 
With aloes and gum drive away the disaster. 

And over the spot set a vinegar plaster ” (13). 

That the disease was still prevalent in BaM in the eighteenth 
century is probable from a passage in the Tibb-i-Akbari. 
The author was one Muhammad Akbar Arzani, who wrote 
his system of medicine at the beginning of that century. 

“On the BalM Sore 

“ The BaM Sore is an ulcer with pimples and scabs, 
from which a yellow fluid exudes, occasionally accompanied 
by palpitations and fainting fits . . . It is called Balttiya 
because it is very prevalent in BaM. It is probably caused 
by the bite of a variety of mosquito or fly found in BaM. 

“ Treatment 

“ The following ointment is specific : Armenian Bole and 
vinegar, rubbed in continuously so that the ulcer may 
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ity np, th. ^ -ink. tissues become 

iMiHlir’* (14). ,, , 

To mm up. then. Prr>m tlie evidence of various medical 
Vliteni who AW wpresenUtive of the scientific thought of 
IMurlf eight hundre«l years, it would seem that 

(d) There was an ulcerative disease, prevalent in the region 
of BalJii. a district which corresjwnds to what we now call 
the Russian Traiis-t uspian provinces and north-eastern Persia; 

(b) Tlie commonest s<-at of the ulcer was the face ; 

(c) Tl»e ulc*-ration aas chronic, sometimes accompanied 
by severe syrnjrtoms, hut never fatal ; 

(d) The ulcer first ap(s-nre<l as a pimple or a [iiitch of eczema 
or im{ietig<i , ari'l 

(e) The nins<|iuto Wiis Iwlicved to Is? the vector. 

Now all these statements hold true to-day of Cutaneous 
l^ishnianwsis All that is wanting to make the chain of 
evulerue compleie is a statement that iioniially tlie disease, 
even witliout t'eaiment, di-sapjs'ars in twelve months. And 
that slatcnimt 1 ha^e found in the hhiih'i.iut-uJ-Tnjarif) of 
Balu*'uIDoiileh hin Mir t).iw.im ill liiti t^asini Xurba khah 
al-fU/i Hill iiiije i.s known of this writer. He states in his 
intneltii-tioii that he <onn»>se.| this work in tiie year a.h. 907 
{" A i» l.)<il) The author of tfic M<iir<ili-iil Ai\zar praises 
hun as an erudite «n-l learned phv.uian (l.->). Hut the well- 
known j.hysi. mn. fnuVl III Itin, writing shortlv afu-r his 
death, alms.., inn. a. u..., lentiti. wnd a sian.lerer (Hi). I prefe'r 
the (ornwr pidgment, rhi., .s whm i,e >ay,, about the BaM 


-The lUl^i .Sue 1, a ,..re withm the 
JwW the le^el of the ,^10. hroad. and often aceompanied 
h^ver and fwlpitations, ,t mav faiuH„, attacks. 
<VTW.Hm.Iiy tlicre „ pu, ».ut no (ever. As it is extremely 
in Baiy. and the surro.mdm. oiuntrv it is 
by In pkc.. it .s vailed j 

U « rxtrcnHdy m fia«|jdiid, and for ^ 




Teaaonsome people call it the 
It mostly attacks the poor. 

“ The materies morbi of the Sore is an acrid, thin, and 
corrupt blood. Its production also in a special way depends 
upon the climate. 

“ If this sore remains untreated it will continue for 
one year” (17). 

The belief in the responsibility of the mosquito is astonishing 
for its correctness. Quite recently Adler seems to have proved 
that the Phlebotomus is the chief, if not the only, vector of 
the disease (18). Other possible sources of infection have been 
suggested—^water, the bed-bug, flies, and dogs. Water—so 
long held to be the cause of every tropical disease—is now 
completely acquitted of all* share in the transmission of 
Leishmaniasis. Dogs certainly suffer from salek in Teheran 
and flies are ubiquitous. But “ the bed-bug is rare in Bagdad, 
and the only biting insect, which is common and restricted 
in its range, is the Sandfly ” (19). The men of Ball^, therefore, 
though they were not yet suflSciently advanced to distinguish 
between the mosquito and the sandfly, arc in complete 
agreement with the trend of belief of modern epidemiology. 

A review of the situations in modern Persia in which 
Leishmaniasis is endemic, shows that in two parts 
of the country it is believed to have existed from time 
immemorial. One is along the shores of the Persian Gulf: 
the other is in Me^ed and the villages round. It is impossible 
to say at what date the Ball^ Sore became endemic in BaM. 
If this sore is indeed identical with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis, 
then I am prepared to agree that the disease has existed in 
MeAed also from time immemorial. For the people of Me^ed 
must have been rapidly infected from the very proximity of 
their city to the infected state of BallA and because later 
the sanctity of the tomb of the Imam Ri?a at Meehed must have 
attracted thousands of Ball^ annually to make the pilgrimage 
to their city. Of the antiquity of the disease along the Persian 
Gtdf I have another explanation. 
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Of tS tba cttiM is the world in which Cutaneous Leish- 
wsniaaia flouriahe*, the one in which fjerhsps it is most 
fnvaknt is Baibdhd. Ver>' few of the natives reach 
■dcdewencs withctot infection ; even the European residents 
nnly escape. That the sore has lieen endemic in Baj^dad 
for a l<mg time admits of no doubt. Two scholars of modem 
Ba^)(14d to whom I applinl for information (General Amin 
Beg Ma*lou{ of the IrB<( Army Meilical Senire and Pere 
Anastaae of the Catholie Mission), lioth gave it me as their 
Opinion that tlie medieval Arab physicians of those parts 
had no knowieilgr of the disease, and that it a-os imported 
into Bagtpiail■ - in their opmitm from India. The native of 
iriq calls the disease of-rW;/ - the Sister” 

(Hher Atsine names for it an- HnIMt-'d BaqMad (^-»- 
jW), which means -the Baiiidad Boil ', a name used 
by Arahie.sj..akiug foreigners in -Irai). llabbat-ul-Samh 


(CJ' -the IP„1 „f , Year", a name used by the 

oatim of Alepi*., l(.,fd>nl ui nalh (^U-' «the 

Alrpjai Bod a term iwd mu^ide Aiep|si and its vicinity all 

over .Syria, m the when- it is verv j • 

'x 'erv rare, and m 

and ol .W,iyo.,o,,r„;, „hirh .signifu,, 

Ronnd I me ". « u,,.,, TMns..|„rdania 

I sURgest that the sonree „l the infeetioli of f 1 
lu A I. l:'ir, the Mongol honles f f 

the d<M>r< of the Empire of f),,. Kastern CV 

•Nw .... „,„.J „ 'z; - ,T'“" 

- ..I e... , 'V"'”""*”- 

•ml mto rmslem Afghan,„an. In a “ 

befimr HmUbiI JjJjan. the lea,Jer „f 

“ i-uLw, ...;™"'«« 

through Baiyj ramisl «„h them m., le ‘ ‘ 

the son* t Knmi Basl,.u., of 

the Tigrts and »«.s ,ame.) ),v ^ down 

the ctaast By the end of‘tie rlurtZ"'!!' 

' '-'‘mury, all 
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tbe Golf ports were infected and Cutaneous Leiflhmaniasfe 
had become endemic. If a disease had existed for seven hundred 
jeais, it would not be unreasonable that the natives of to-day 
dould say that it had existed amongst them from time 
immemorial. 

Perhaps it will be objected that, if this theory is correct, 
the disease should have reached the north of Persia before 
it reached the south, even before it reached Ba^d^. For 
the Mongols pursued their victorious march to Baghdad 
through the northern provinces of Persia. The answer to 
this is that in all probability the northern towns, such as 
Ray, were infected. But, thanks to the wholesale destruction 
which the Mongols perpetrated, either the cities were reduced 
to such ruins that they ceased to be inhabited after the con¬ 
querors had passed by or else the population was so scattered 
that the infection was imable to become endemic and died 
out. So thorough was the destruction that the capital of those 
parts, Ray, a city famous for its School of Medicine and 
University, was reduced to complete ruins and never rebuilt. 
The modem towui of Teheran was founded long after the 
Mongols had passed on and did not, therefore, have any chance 
of infection. The successful defence of Ispahan by Jalal-ul- 
Din prevented the Mongols from establishing themselves in 
tlie south. “ Not one-thousandth part of the population 
escaped,” wrote the author of the Jahan-Gn^. “ If from 
now to the Day of Judgment nothing hinders the growth 
of the population, it cannot reach one tenth of the figure at 
which it stood before the Mongol conquest ” (20). 

The entry of the disease into the Central Persian Plateau, 
by which is meant that jMiTt of the country that to-day contains 
the three chief towns of Persia—Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz—can be dated almost to the year. The main trans- 
Persia road has run for centuries from Russia on the north 
to the port of Buehire in the south, passing through these 
three towns. I have tried to show that Bu^ire was infected 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. From there, probably, 
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no tBB *ABtT BIBWT 

fl. inhttk» « c«,W by by 

Imria tba bortb. Tbcit i» m , 

wieM aUriz. But it I* clear that it reachwl Ispahan abo^ 

^ ™ .bou.. m». U ba.»«. y^t -w 

miM Ihj), HaU, /.priAa*.,. The story is of an Ispahan barter 
•na the a.lvei.turee of his son. It hapia-ns that Hajji Bate 
.pewh. the hrst s.xt.s.n years of his life in the very cen^ 
4d tte e,t V of I»(s.han, He then te>tin.H to travel and ultimately, 
but while Still a voimjr man, fitul.s himself in Bajidad. Here 
he teeame iiifeelwl with ls-ishmunia.si.s. which he descrites 
in the follow mu wonls ' Hut duriiip the time that I was 
waitiiiK lor the return of the w.«Hl-etitter, 1 was attacked by 
• disonler, from which few r.-sideiit.b. as well as strangers at 
Bagtldad. are rreni|it. wliidi ferfiimadiig hy a large pimple» 
Its it lines up, leaves all iiiilelihle mark' on the .skin. To my 
lireat nioflitiesiion It broke out on the eotiliiie.s of mv beard, 
and there left its teneful print destrnymg some of the most 
fwvtmnie of mv hairs, and makim.’ that ajijs'ar a broken and 
waste, whieh IsOore niipht be likened to a highly 
eultivatisl sliijs- " f.M) 

Tile aiitliof of this work was .fames Morier. a British 
diplomsi. wliiw ofla III! duties took liiiii to Persia in 1807 
and again in Iwlo I hi the seeond on a.,i(in lie stayed live years 
tn TehefAn as • hart'e d Alfaues. Halut was jmblished 

in A »». Now It IS .(iiite eleiir from this description 

(nnd t»o one <ioiib!.« th.i? Morier knew well what he was writing 
nteui) that t'litaneous b.idimani.i.sis .!i,| not e.vist in Ispahan 
in fHIh For in rti.u case th.' st..n would lose all {mint. 
Ko one can live m the te/siar of Is|bihiiii to-day for sbleen 
jnmrw without U-ommg mf.yted. It i.s .finally clear that the 
diiwnM wim rife «, lU(i|dad. That Sll.k h,came endemic in 
bpnh&n ver>- scxm after th.- |.ubbe.,tion of thi.s book is also 
«bnr. For ttere » m>-t^.y l-ard living , 

«te «n nrmrttiWr the time when S.11A- wa.s not to be seen 
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ia eveiy ocxmer of the chy. Moreover, there is a Peniaa 
proverb extant: “ Look only at one side of the face of an 
Ispahan!,” meaning that one side is sure to be marred by 
the scar of an old ulcer, so that there is only one side present¬ 
able. And proverbs do not arise in less than a generation. 

Now Hajji Baba spent several months in Teheran, first as 
servant to a doctor and then as groom in the Royal Palace. 
It may, therefore, be deduced that at Teheran also in the year 
1825 there was no Sdlek to be found. Yet ^ohn Schlimmer, 
who was Professor of Medicine in Teheran and Chief Medical 
OfiScer to the Persian Army during the reign of Nasir-ul-Din 
Shah, published in 1874 his Terminologie Medico-Pharmaceu- 
tigue, in which speaking of Sdlek he writes : “ It is found 
chiefly in Teheran and Ispahan, attacking the inhabitants 
usually during infancy, or, at least, before they reach puberty. 
. . . The fact that the ulcer causes so little inconvenience 
made me pay but slight attention to it, especially as I expected 
never to see one again after my departure from Baghdad. 
I had forgotten all about them, when on my first arrival in 
Teheran (March 1851) the sight of new ulcers recalled to me 
the memory of what I had seen—a bird's eye view, so to speak 
—during my passage through the different villages and towns 
that lie along the main-road from Aleppo to Baghdad ” (22). 
From this it is clear that there were a great many cases in 
Teheran in 1851 as well as in Ispahan. In other words, the 
disease had become endemic in central Persia between 1826 
and 1850. 

As Persia stands to-day, there is a chain of infected cities 
stretching from Teheran to the sea in the south and passing 
eastwards from Teheran to Me^ed and Buldiara. Re^t in 
the furthest north is still free ; so are Tabriz, Sultanabad, 
and KermanAah to the west. But they stand in jeopardy. 
History shows that the disease has steadily advanced. 
Nothing, except wholesale destruction of life and property, 
seems able to arrest the progress of the parasite. That a 
single infected case may infect a whole village is possible. 
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A&r detcribet how the village of Bar Elias, 25 kilometres 
■onUi'inwt of Baalbek, became infected some eight years ago. 
Up to that date firiental .Sore was unknown. “An epidemic 
foBowed the return of an infected villager who had resided 
Mtm time in .Alepfio, where she liad acquired the Aleppo 
Button. I>uring the next five years almost all the population, 
•duha and chikln-n, ae.juin'd the disease. . . . The neigh- 
bottling villages are entirely fn-e from Oriental Sore ” (23). 

Fortunately, the dm-ase is not serious either to life or limb, 
and ao the Persian can look with an oriental calm at the 
nltimate legacy of the Imrliarian invader. 


PnUirrtpt. - It is ineunilient upon me to state that General 
Ma'lout. who kindly read through this manuscript for me, 
ha* recently infomieil me that Ur. Daud Chalabi (of ‘Iraq, 
1 believe) has quite intlepndently comi' to the same conclusion 
aa 1 have siiggeste,! alove. that is to say. that the Ball* Sore 
of tlie mclteval writers i, sviionymous with our Cutaneous 
I#whinania*is. This opinion is not accepted by Pere Anastase. 
f>f. Uaiid .hs., not Identify the .Kore with Balj* (in which 
m my opinion 1... wrongv hut prefers to read Balh to Ball*, 
difference ,n the .Vrahic script Isdog only a single dot. 
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The Root Rap in the Rigveda 

Bt E. H. JOHNSTON 

riWICE recently (Journal, 193], 572 and 899) I have 
touched on certain curious cases of compounds of 
Sanskrit Idpaya. Further inquiry has produced some other 
instances ^ and suggested to me that the Buddhist technical 
term, lapana, is connected with the same verbs. For though 
the commentators were presunoably well aware of its meaning, 
their statements are so lacking in clarity that modem scholars 
are still in doubt regarding the exact sense, and their vagueness 
seems to me due to attempting to make their explanations 
fit in with a derivation from lap. But this etymology is 
negatived by the old phrases in which the term originated, 
such as janam Idpayeyya {Suttanipatafw,9) and janam lapetave 
(Uddm, 21), which cannot be reconciled with their suggestions 
that the sinner himself is the speaker (cf. Abhidharmakoia, 
vol. iii, 165, n. 4, and Vistiddkimagga, 22 ff.). As it occurred 
to me that possibly the facts might be accounted for by 
a derivation from some root other than the recognized ones, 
lap and U, I turned for light to the use of rap in the Rigveda 
and Avesta. Though the inquiry did not issue in a certain 
explanation of the words in question, it did bring me to 
a conclusion about the Vedic root, rap, which, despite its 
heterodoxy, seems inescapable. 

It is generally held to be beyond doubt that the root, rap, 
in the RV. is identical with the later root, lap. This led to 
difficulties over the translation of x, 10, 4, which were 
ultimately solved by agreement that the word means 

* An important one is baldlapanam, describing aarvatamnirlam at 
D<xial>humika«iUra, p. 43. The Chinese and Tibetan translations agree 
that ildpana here means “ beguiling ", “ deceiving ”, and this is the only 
sense which fits the context. The Pali word baUUipana, at Majjhima, 
ii, 261, and Jataka, iii, 450, should presumably be understood in the same 
way, the commentaries not showing clearly how the word was interpreted 
in Ceylon. See now U. Oertel, ZeUschr. /. vergl. Sprachfoftdwng, 1933, 
142 ff. 



ae *oor *ir nr TH« wovbda 

.. '* th«« ‘ A« . nstursl consequence this 

h« boen louiKl elsewhere and it “ 

coosidere.1 i-foper to transUte rep so at all i 
til, RV. 1 would deny the correctness of tbs P" 

r« .b. ~ 0 ,, fcf, i. ‘“,7“ wide, 

Celtic and Hlavonic lanjpiaf^es arc gi 

Worterburh, ii. 420 ; the Slavonic words mean 
making varimw kinds of noises and the Celtic ones voice , 
••m " To WaUlcV agnates from the modem Iranian 
Unguages ahouhi le- addi-l Pal.lavi raped '■they cry out^^ 
(8k. akroiaitanli). and the Turfan MSS. rb (= rob) ‘ a cry , 
•‘a call ’■ * That the original meaning of the root is to be 
i»ferr«l from these examples to t>o - crj' call out loud ” is 
borne out liv the Wdie use of the intensive, which undoubtedly 
belongs to the same senes. Tl«u< at R\ vi. 3. 6, it is said of 
Agni rrhhu nA . . . rarr/pifi ; the singers chant out loud and 
tlie loud vohv of Agni s flames is frequently referred to (cf. 
Ma.Hlo«ell, ro/.r Mythdofty. p. !»•>. and tlie application of 
ktaml Isith to .\gm and hymns). Again, HV., \n, 59, 6, has 
Aged $irii jihtvyii liimfial (shown tiy x, 79, 2, to refer to Agni), 
but the .S'f,, in the |kurulle| |wi.s.sage, a.s already noted by 
(Irwanuuin. suUtuuti-s niro/sil. .\t .11'., vi. 111 , 1 , IdlajMi 
ts uw'd of a madman, and hiilh.. 12 , 12 . mm snuxd ca h^iiuTai 
ni ttirihit p'l/di liihipiiit J.oife. Ilut if the intensive means 
" rrv imt iiir,~.s4ntly ", ' lalk iiiceviaiitlyhow can the plain 
nsit mean " tth)'.|»T and how is .such a sense to be reconciled, 
with liie cognafe*, 111 tiiher language.- ! 

Furthrr, It 1- remarkable (hat, while the plain root, rap, 
ajqieapi a nnnile-r of tiiiie- m the it never alternates 
wiiK fop miiiniiin: lo HIiMinilieiil iin,l Eilgerton’s Vedic 
and tile ItiMir fiinn i- veiy- rare till we reach the 

In »re«lm»' >•( (In- nt„| nihrf \,-lir I have bod the great 

el the ..iuvnrr third volumes 

..f ,h,. K«vr,i». l„ which through the courtesy of 
tliir eilinw irf liw tUrx»r,l nrwntwl N rira 1 «iu (wnaitted to refer. 

‘ »'« IW Irwuian w,w.l, *,,,< f.w rrfwn. rs and help on .tvestic matters 
m Ikw ('•iwr I nro imtehinl n. Mr. II. \V. lUilev 
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Vfio period. The only occuirencea seem to be once with pm 
«t TSr., ii> 2,10,3 (as well as datapnlapa in the Brahmaoae), 
and seveial tunes in the AV. (three compounds of °{apa, 
zi, 8, 26; Upka, iv, 31, 9; vOap, i, 7, 3, and vi, 20, 1; 
and alapan, probably to be read with the commentary as 
ahpan, vili, 2, 3 ; vkapaya at i, 7, 2, I explain diderently). 
In the epics the use of the intensive is not uncommon and in 
the classical language the general meaning is “ talk out loud 
“chatter”, “utter”, with modifications according to the 
preposition employed ; the use of the word suggests that it 
is perhaps somewhat colloquial, which may account for its 
rarity in the earlier literature. When it has to be explained in 
a commentary, it is usually glossed with iabdaya, vcoaraya, 
etc,, and the Dhatupatha (as also Ksirasvamin in the 
Knrataraiigim, ed. Liebich, Breslau, 1930) defines it by 
vyaktdydm vdci. This sense appears in Pali in the use of lapUa 
and bhdsita as synonyms at Vinaya, ii, 88, and it persists in 
the modem vernaculars, e.g. Hindi lapariapar (which Ram 
Lai’s dictionary glosses bakvada) and lapahe “ chatterbox ”, 
a nickname which I came across in a remote village of the 
Magadhi-speaking area of the Hazaribagh district. As against 
this general agreement that it implies utterance aloud, the 
PW. and Apte quote GUagcmnda, i, 41 (=i, 6, 6), lapUum 
him api initimule, to prove that it has the meaning 
“whisper”; but surely “speak”, “say”, does as well 
there, the emphasis being on the excuse for the approach 
to the ear, not on the loudness of the voice. Professor L. H. 
Gray has also translated uUapan at Viddkaialabhanjikd, i, 18, 
by “ whispering ” (see JAOS., 27, 7), but the exact sense seems 
to be “ calling out up to 

‘ There is probably a hint here of talking like a lorer. Lap with ud, 
though very rare in Sanskrit, ooours a number of times in Pali and Prakrit 
(see Jacobi, AnsgewahUe ErzaMungen, 67, 26, and index to Weber's 
Saptaiataka) of the oonrersations between lovers, of. the use oi vlldpa 
at MBh., xii, 12248. It has also the sharply opposed sense of “ insult ”, 
“moofc at” {VairigyaMUaka, 6, SaMharmapw^nka, 382, and BodEi- 
taOvabhitni, e(L Wogihara, 169). 
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Ib gmend, tlimfore, it we axe not justified in 

AMnbntiiig tlie oWAoing ‘'whisper” to rap and lap at any 
•tai^ o( ktiguage. If the Rigvedic passages, other than 
▼i, S, 8, alfiuly discuMed, cannot be explained by the ordinary 
meaning of the root, surely we ought to inquire whether 
IIm* is any other root which would satisfy the needs of 
tbe case. 

The obvious sourre to examine first is the Avesta, and this 
has a r<Kit. rap, whieb has no known coTigeners in any other 
languain'. Its etymology being iinknoa'n, its sense can only 
be detemiinwl from the im-wages in which it occurs; since 
Iheae are relatively few in number, the precision which is 
eaaential here is difficult to reach. In the Gathas it is used 


of the help given by the gisls to men (only once in the verb 
and then conifKiunded with S, hut some eiglit times in the 
derivatives mf^hra and rafjnah), once of the help given by 
Zoroaster tn the righteous (raj,tmh). and three times (all in 
the simple verb ') of the attitude of men to the gods. The 
Yasiia HapUnliftiti uses it oikt of help to Ik- given by Ahura 
lUfcla to men (m the simple wrb) and once {ahm. rafmah) 
of the .lesiratde attitude of the nobles to the priests. In the 
lator kngwag.- the root is almost entirely confined to rafmh 
amnts -lerivatives (except r<i;«i.i.,m of Ahura Mazda at 
I.0, I . ati.l r.i/,d)r.i. ill I'., .'ll. 1 , „f .\iryaman, and a valueless 


rilMli’i >•' ' T’ but once 

, , ’• sasH and mrUa ' 

of the attitude of men to gials The ’ 

Uamdate .t bv and derivativ J “ «™ntator8 

llase the meaning was aceepted for the 

^knt iraudati,.,, («„«,«/„, ^,^,(, 1 ). hartholom® refused 
^ ...vp, this, and took the fnudumental meanW Z ^ 
••supisirt so tha, , 1 ... verl, ^ 

hut thei hmiks down over )' r. • 
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whidi he had to translate “ that they (i.e. Eavi Vistasps, etc.) 
may a strong support in thee ”, an inversion of his 
meaning.^ His views seem to be generally accepted 
BOW; for they are followed by Lonunel in his translation of 
the Ya^ and by Herzfeld.* 

In the later language the root is obviously moribund and 
the regular parallelism of rafnah and avah is of little help to 
us ; for it is only from the wider use in the Gathas that we 
can extract the original meaning. There is one usage in these 
hymns which seems to provide the clue and that is the 
opposition of rap and its derivatives to dvaeS and its 
derivatives. Thus Y., 43, 8, Zoroaster says he will be 
haidyo .dvaeSa . . . drayvaUe at aiaune rafand aojonghvat, 
and at 34, 4, it is asked that fire should be rapante cidra. 
avaoham at... daibiSyante . .. daraitd .aenavham. The contrast 
is implicit in 28, 6 , ddidl . . . rafand .yd daibi^yaio dtweld 
taurvaydmd, while 43, 14, and 46, 2, prove that rafanah or 
rafahra is that which is given by a friend to a friend. These 
cases cover about a third of the occurrences, the remainder 
giving no special clue, and I consider myself justified in 
inferring from them that rap is closely associated with the 
idea of friendship; it should therefore imply either liking, 
good feeling (i.e. favour of a superior, and devotion of an 
inferior), or else standing by a person as a friend, loyalty to 
him (i.e. succour, support of a superior, and loyalty, faithful¬ 
ness, devotion of an inferior). The latter seems to me more 
consonant with the general tenor of the Gathic passages and 


> The passage can, however, be reconciled with his general meaning, if 
we accept the suggestion that tow belongs to the root tav, not to the second 
person singular. Then, whatever the signification of rap, the sense is 
a prayer that the rulers will use their power to help the Zoroastrian faith. 

* I do not overlook the translations “ emporhebend ”, “ Erhebung ” 
by Andreas and Wackemagel in NOOW., 1913, 364 3., but no justification 
of this is given in the recently published notes to this paper (ibid., 1931, 
304 B .); and that Dr. Lommel, who was a pupil of Professor Andreas 
and had the benefit of bis advice in the translation referred to above, 
ahonld not follow it, suggests a subsequent change in the late professor’s 
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iaads mm OABly to tu lator m.* Further, Mr. Bailey infoima 
8W tluit Iw u publwhiiiK a paper * showing that the Iranian 
IsagoagH know doublets o{ roots ending in -p and -m. If 
wv aooept th» and follow the indication of the Pahlavi com- 
maotanr, we couki take rap as a doublet of ram. The latter 
dm not occur a« a verb in the Gatli^, but only in the 
dnivative rdiwin “ rt*t ’, “ peace ", In the later language 
the verb, which u rare, however, *till, means " rest ”, with also 
a causative " bring to rest " and is clearly parallel with the 
Veilic use of ram, which in the actii'e and causative means 


bring to rest ‘'stop." an<l in the middle “stand by” 
atul so lake pleasun- in ; in later l>anskrit the original 
meaning of mm is often found implicit in it, even in the simple 
verb. In view of the \ «lic. e<{uivalent it is jirobably only owing 
to the smalt extent of the (lathis that we have no example of 
ram as a verb in them. Having regard to the kinship of 
meaning, ibere is no difficulty in holdinc that rap is a doublet 
of mm, w.th a certain .liffcrcntiat.on of sense, but a decision 
of this question and, if answered in the affirmative of the 
oonsm,uent question which is the original root, is not necessary 
f.w my pun*»*. here, which u<le.,uat..!y met by accepting 
for Av mp a w-ries „| meanings evolving from the idea of 
stanilmg In ns a friend 


Is this re)i.t to W ree..gn,xe.i in \edic rap f The latter !« 

. ; "i"* ‘h- later lap, as already- 

^ . In all l.ut tw,. „f remainmg fjaasage.s, however 

' ^ verb governs 

rtfc nsAsr*i ? Bma.*.®, Z ‘r '"/« P<^^Tnixbya 

i J <^awxt much 

Sliw. s|.rc«r.^i ib, «n» |» ioj.,1 
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an aoensative of a type not found in later literature 'with lap, 
partaoularly i, 119, 9, and v, 61,9. While Av. rap is also ne-ver 
found with an accusative, the existence of the same difference 
between Av. and Vedic ram shows that this is no hindrance 
to asserting identity between Av. and Vedic rap. 

1 start detailed discussion of the various cases 'with the two 
occurrences in the Yama-Yamt dialogue. At x, 10, 46, we 
read rtd vddanto dnrtam rapema, usually translated “ speaking 
pa, are we to whisper anpa ? ” But, quite apart from my 
denial that rap (— lap) can ever mean “ whisper ”, this trans¬ 
lation is entirely opposed to the frank treatment of sex in the 
RV. and seems to me to have only European ideas of prudery 
to recommend it. That the passage has always been felt to 
be unsatisfactory is shown by the fact that at one time the 
conjecture sapema obtained some degree of acceptance. As 
even the translation ” whisper ” shows, a strong contrast is 
required and therefore the parallel quoted by Geldner, iii, 
4, 7, p4m idmsanta rtdm it td akur dnu vratdrh vratapd 
dtdhydndh, where the repetition of a verb of identical meaning 
is intended only to strengthen the force of the asseveration, 
has merely a superficial resemblance and cannot be used here 
to justify the meaning “speak”. If we identify Av. and 
Ved. rap, the translation wotild run “Are we to speak pa 
and hold to (follow, devote ourselves to) anpa ? ” Surely the 
sense that would naturally be inferred from the context. 
Ib., lied runs kdmamuid bahu etdd rapdmi tanm me tanvdrh 
sdrh piprgdki “ Driven on by love I keep on whispering this, 
etc.” The same objections to “whisper”, but the trans¬ 
lation “ speak ” is not necessarily out of place here as intro¬ 
ducing d. But equally the translation suggested for the 
previous passage seems better and stronger, “ I hold very 
much to this,” i.e. “ this is what I want above everything ”. 

In the same group of hymns, 11, 2a, has rdpad gandharvth ; 
the verb in b is pari pdlu, and according to Geldner c means 
“ May Aditi help us to the fulfilment of our wishes ” and 
d “ May Agni decide what gifts we are to receive ”. The 
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wntoit tlienfoK sagp?*!* some such sense as “help”, 
** ItTOOr ”, for rapat; ami the parallel with Av. rap is too 
•trilcmg to be mere chame. 

Next oonskler i, 174, 7, rdpat tavtr Indrdrlcdsatau ksdm 
4is^^0}»torAamm luA. The meaning of arkdsdii is much 
dilpute<l. hut the reference is to the occasion when Indra came 
with Kutsa on h» cliariot to Kavi I'sanas and slew Suspa, 
d- Vemie ft fjremling, i, rJl. 9 12, and 175, 5; v, 29, 9 ; vi, 
20, 4 5, and 26, .T: an<l x, 22, 6 ff., and 99,9. Geldner explains 
this verse on the theory that Kavi I'.wnas was the counsellor 
of the demons, and, unn'illitig to betray his friends, spoke 
ill ormdes, but this assumption is hardly necessary here and is 
dirrsijy up(NMe<l to the language of the other fwssages. He 
translat^si ttipat “ wliis|)ere<l " and certainly the meaning 

•{leak is [SMwible, the rest of the verse k>ing the speech. 
Hut i, 121.12, shows that Kavi I’wnaH rendered Indra material 


a vn/m for him ,ihe mjra and the soma may be identical, cf. 
OeUner ad lot ). The translation .should therefore run in my 
r»w. "Kavi stiMsi by (i.e. hel,s*d) [thet'], India, at the 
iukiiMi. (and) thou miMlest en-." 


i - 18 riins 

,uru rf,e, ,Miy,»WAd *iab}diHetU«tho rapati prd 
! d so sd/A.A para^i m katUMi 

^ I ,s pmeraliv agreed that the later story of 

u. avummg ,W .» a name here at all. The 

JTidrtr’""'"' ”1""" •“«»>• •!»« 

• ««l ...1 cn.m in i, J ^ *“ 
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T Kiii makes it noteworthy that pada c has a close pazmllel 
m ix, 79, 4o, diiA te ndbhd paramo y& ddade, where yah is to 
be regarded as attracted from yasya and nabhih, masc., or 
handing is to be supplied. With the latter, again, is perhaps 
connected ix, 10, dah, ndbha ndbhim na d dade oddcfui 
cit s&rye sacd. Ndhki has a special association in fact with 
Soma, who is strained ndbha prtkivydk (ix, 72, 7 ; 82, 3, and 
86, 8). There seems, therefore, to be some ground for thinking 
that the verse may refer to the heavenly Soma, in which case 
prd rapati should have the same sense as rapat in x, 11, 2, 
but the verse is so obscure that certainty is impossible. I need 
not go into the question whether the original reading was 
pravinan or not. 

The two remaining passages may be taken together, namely 
i, 119, 9, wtd syd vdm mddhuman mdkdkdrapat, and v, 61, 9, 
uid me rapad yuvatir mamandu^ prdli Syavdya vartanim ; 
for the meaning is usually treated as the same in both, viz. 
“ told by speech (or whisper) ”, “ indicated ”. But if this is 
correct there is no parallel whatever to the use of rap or its 
equivalent lap in such a sense with such an accusative. As 
for the former passage, the connection between the ASvins, 
the bees (or flies), and madhu or madhumat (honey ?) is referred 
to twice elsewhere. At i, 112, 21, mddhu priydrh bhardiho ydt 
sard^hyah, the meaning is quite clear that the Alvins brought 
the honey to the bees, and one would expect the other passages 
to have the same general sense. In x, 40, 6, yuvdr ha mdkfS 
pdry aivind mddhv asd bharata niskrtdm nd yosayd, the 
difficulty lies in pdri bharaia. Elsewhere in the RV. this verb 
means, as given in the PW., “hinfahren tiber,” “sioh 
verbreiten iiber,” and that is clearly its meaning here as 
applied to the simile according to the explanation I give below. 
One would not expect to find in the J?F. that the verb has 
a diflerent sense in the main sentence to that which it bears 
in the simile; the PW. does not cite the passage, but the 
PWK. quotes it as justifying the meaning “ bring ” and adds 
pdri . . . bhdrat, ix, 62, 1, in the same sense. As regards this 
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iMt the u Active (the only ocoirrence m that voiw) 
•ad it » lar from certain that pan should be joined wrtb 
Marat, the two words being in separate padm ; they could, 
hi faet. be translated separately as Oeldner does. If despite 
these difficulties we still keep to the sense " bring”, cl^rly 
we nuwt allow for the middle in x, 40, 6, and translate ” the 
«y brought for itself (i.e. fetched) your honey, etc.” Geldner, 
however, at i. 61. 8. translatei! this verb “ umfassen ”, which 
ementiallv agrees with the PW.'s view and with the single 
oemfrem’-e of pain hat in the Aveste (iV., 11, 7, of sheepdogs, 
also in the mkldle, the latest translation, Lommel's, having 
«imkr»*i*eii ; the same sense fits ix,,94, 3, and Geldner 
tnuislaU-s it ■■ assume ” (a colour) at i.x, 97, 15, in view of the 
oom|>arison with ix. KH, 4r, which is a reasonable extension of 
meaning. <hi the whole, therefore, the safest course is to keep 
to the Is'tter rertifietl meaning “ spread itself over ”, 
ami I would suggest that the simile is a reminiscence of 
i, 1.3, 9. where It i.s said of Duhti, ytha . . . niskrtim acdranli. 
An indirect refereiwt* to is natural in a hymn to the 
A<vms, and the verb is jiartieuinrly suitable of the light of 
dawn spreading over the heavens. But whichever of the two 
poasible senses is aecepteil. it i.s evident that the references 
in this line and in i. II J, ‘Jl, are to the .same version of the 
(iU>r>-, The thiol jMtssage should have the same general 
nieaniiig, sbnh puts the ordiimr}' translation of arapat out 
of rourt What alternative Ls there e.xcept to take it in the 
aciuM- I proiKwc fur x. I(». 11. namely -‘the fly was devoted to 
the honey , or something of the sort ? 


The other j«.vsag.' is usually taken to refer to some unknown 
young mortal woman, alsmt whom later legend spun 
a m^ntu tale (hrhMnala. h. nt. ff., and Sieg. Sagemtoffe 
ies pp. ff.). t;..!-!.;.., .. , ... 

bwn the wife of the Tat.i- -.i .. 

and that she lell.s the po,^ of the rmd to her relative 

alter ginng him presents. But if the h^-mn is read by itself 

wrtbout reg«.f to later inventions, it seems more natural to 
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aee m ywati a reference to Rodasf, whose presence is desmbed 
in verse 4. Further vartani is not just a road or path, bpt 
essentiallj the movement or track of the chariot-wheels, and 
I would seek for the real parallel to the line in viii, 6S, 8, 
prthxii cakrasya vartanim, recalling the association of aoah 
and rafnah in the younger Avesta. I accordingly take the 
line to mean that Rodasl, gratihed by the praise of the previous 
verses, protected (or aided) the course of the chariot for the 
poet’s benefit, with the restilt given in the next pada, vi 
rdhita Purumtlhdya yemcUuh. But into whose chariot does he 
mount ? This hymn is one of a series to the Maruts, which 
tradition, obviously correctly, assigns to a single author, 
and in another of them, v, 56, 6, we find rohUa applied to the 
horses of the Maruts, the only time this epithet is used of them 
in the Riyveda. Surely it must indicate the same horses 
here. We have had no mention of the poet’s own chariot, 
and the nature of the hymn does not suggest that he was 
wealthy enough to possess one. The inference I draw is that 
Rodasl takes the poet up into the Maruts’ chariot and drives 
him to Purumllha. If this reasoning is sound, the form of the 
legend on which the h 3 Tnn is based is entirely different to that 
which tradition has handed down. 

Besides these cases I should add that it is usual to take 
parirdpas {PP., parirdpas), found only in ii, 23, to rap (= lap); 
from the context it would seem more probable that it is 
connected with the root rap of rdpas, and there is no need to 
discuss it here. Parirdpin of AV., v, 7, 2, and xii, 4, 6,1 would 
explain similarly. 

The root under discussion seems to occur only once more 
in the Samhitas, viz. VS., 22, 2, sd no asmint svtd d babhuva 
rtdsya sdman sardm drdpanti, referring to the raiand to be 
put on the horse at the A6vamedha. The difficulty here lies 
in the rare word sara, to which the PW. gave the sense 
“ fliissig ”, without being able to cite any similar instances. 
Mahidhara’s interpretation is obvious from his paraphrase, 
yajnaprasdro bhavalv Hi vadardt, and this is followed by 
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Hh btMt traiulttor (Dumont. VAivamedha, Paris, 1927, 
J». 24), “ r^v(S|ant la marrhe a suivre pour obtenir le rta.” 
tlieuaeof rap ( lap] in tiiis manner is again very odd, and 
mmljr it aoukl be better to take it as I propose for the RV., 
“ protecting ” or “ favouring ” the course of the sacrifice. 
A fpeml reason for the choice of mra is perhajis to be found 
in the later meaning of the word, “cord” (PW., s.v. 26)> 
which Would make it« use w-em particularly appropriate for 
the raiattd. 


From thi* diseutwion it will Is* seen that rap (:== later lap) 
ia known in the intensive in the Vedic language but that 
aereptance of the equivalence for the simple verb gives sense 
in only two jw-wuigi-s »iul conijs ls iw in the remainder either 
to make mmsense or to fon-e tiie meaning of the root to an 
unjustitiahle degrw. while in all ca.se.s (<‘xcept for the 
intensive) a sound ami natural seu.m* i.s to be obtained by 
equat ing it wnfi Av. rap. I conrlude accordingly that Vedic 
mp sltould la* divided into two roots, one used originally only 
m the mu*,»,ve, and tl.e other equivalent to Av. rap with the 
•‘favour”. 

t existence of 

tt rr “ ‘T lK*foretheriseof 

fact that, v..pt fo, the one instance given above, there are 


tu 



**Bird Script*' on Ancient Chinese Swords 

By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 


(PLATE III) 

TTS0 SHfiN {K, in hia postface to the Skuo wen 

gives a list of eight styles of script practised in the 
Ch‘in period. The fourth of these is called ch‘ung shu Si 
and a note is added by Hsu Ch'ieh one of the editors 

of the revised text which was published in A.D. 986 at the 
emperor’s command. He remarks that the term is equivalent 
to niao shu ^ “ bird script ”, so called because the tops 

of the characters represent bird forms. There is, however, 
tangible evidence that this fanciful variety of writing was in 
vogue earlier than the Ch'in period.^ 

One of the recognized examples of “ bird script ” is an 
inscription of ten characters on a famous bronze sword known 
as the “ Sword of the Son of Chi Tzh of Wu ” ^ ^ ^ 
:t ^ m. A facsimile of an inked-squeeze taken from it 
appears in the Chou chin wen ts'un, vi, 94, and this shows 
the total length of the sword to be 63 cm. The inscription 
is discussed by Juan Yiian ^ ^ in his Chi ku chai chung 
ting i ch‘i k'uan chih ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Wi, viii, 

20, 21. A good wood-cut copy of the two columns of 
characters, together with a decipherment, accompanies the 
text, and it is reproduced here in Fig. 1. Note should be 
made that the height of the original legend is 18-2 cm. 
From a literary standpoint this sword is of high interest, 


* See, for instance, the inscriptions on a bell ^ and a dagger-axe 
both of the Chou period, in Chou chin teiu le'un ^ ^ ^ 'fip, i> 46 v°- 
47, and vi, 16, respectively. This is the collection of photo-lithographed 
reproductions of inked-squeezes taken from inscribed bronzes and published 
in 1921 by Tsou An It is a reprint of parts which had appeared 

in the bi-monthly magazine of art and archaeology / »hu tt'ung pien 
Shanghai, 19ia-l«20- 
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several eminent writers were moved to celebrate it 
tinder the mistaken notion that it was the identical swtnd 
which figures in a popular anecdote. The story concerns 
Chi Cha ^ century b.c., and was 

the fourth and favourite son of the ruling Prince of Wu 
He is mentioned often in the Tso chttan?- Being nonoinated 
by his father to the succession, contrary to the right of 
primogeniture, he refused to dispossess his eldest brother, but 
elected to accept the minor dignity of the fief of Yen-ling 
In the service of various princes, he roamed the 
country on diplomatic missions. While passing through Hsii 
lit (in the north of An-hui), he was wearing a sword which 
attracted the a dmir ation of the ruler of that State.* Unwilling 
then to part with his sword, he intended to present it to the 
Prince on the way back; but, when he returned, the latter 
was dead, so he hung the sword on a tree above the tomb. 
To the expostulations of his followers, he replied: “ You 
fail to understand my motive ; in my heart I had promised 
this sword to the Prince. Why should his death cause me 
to break the promise in my heart ? ” 

The fact was that about a.d. 1670, the sword being in the 
collection of Sun Ch'eng-tse ^ j?, no one had yet 
deciphered the inscription beyond the first three characters, 
which were believed to prove its identity. Hence at a 
banquet given in 1669 by Sun, the noted scholar and 6o» 
inveur Wang Shih-cheng I db M indited Lines on Two 
Swords ff, his theme being the reputed relic of Chi 

Tzu and another famous weapon associated with the State 
of Wu and indirectly with Chi Tzii.® The next year Sun 

‘ See iegge, Chinese Clasnct (1805-1895), v, 460, 484, 546, 649-561, 
661, 666, 719, 721, 722, 820, 821. 

* See Cimvannes, Himoires historiques, ir (1901), 16, 16. 

* This dagger u often alluded to as “ Fish's Bowels ” ^ because 
it was hidden inside a grilled fish by the man who murdered Prince Liao ^ 
of Wu in 516 B.c., at the instigation of the Prince’s cousin, a claimant to 
the throne. A picture of the assassin serving the fish at a feast, and thus 
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ASCIENT CHUreSE 8VOHDS 


zweived « visit from four scholais, among whom the most 
UmoOM wu Cfau I-taon ^ A #, and together they 
•iwatned tbi* sword. On this occasion Chu used it as the 
tbeme for a [XKmi. and he has also left a note about the 
inaciiption, again iveognizing identity with the historic 
tBuUtion.' For our prewmt purpose, the chief interest of the 
foregoing m the fact that all these eminent scholars found 
difficulty in reading the strange script. Some time after- 
warrl*. Wang Khilu heng corrected his error in a note which 


pres a rendering similar to that in Fig. 1. except for the 
aixth character.* It was the version at length determined 
by Sun t'h’enK-tw, who had taken the character in question 
to lie ffiii % ; imf the reading ('li'ctut was later substituted 
by Wii Tung fu ^ ^ and this is accepted by Juan 
Yuan. Ai-cordingly. the translation is: “Sword ever to 
be uwsi by Ch eng, H<m of Chi Tzil of Wu.” 


Tlie main .suhj.-et of this article is a bronze sword, lately 
acqumsl by the Mu.mV (Vrnu,sclii as a gift from M. Jacques 
f>Trel, which I am pnvileg.si to describe in response to an 
invuaiion of (he Hinstor. M. ReuA Grousset. As may be 
olmervisi from the .UTompanying plate, the blade has suffered 

Riu i fiiiiM orrosjffH , reward is not 80 much darnaced 
ezc*«pt for the I0S.S of of the turquoise pieces which 
fomieriy Idled (he cavities m the raisi^d design. Turquoise 
total hlelh Ti! 'nfiicling the hilt. The 

guard IS 5 I mu " ' 


i»n»ir.l in Ilw .>*,* r*. 
irtm-Uifcaanli 

(kiWiOh/Ki*. o 
r* ff*!} <Zun /iiny 
' Thrv «{>prar m 1 

tl 'Ittkh. 

• ttt C* .A fn rA« ( a 



bodyguard, occurs 
e. See Cbavannes, 



» 4k ffl » (1891). liv, 21 ro. 
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» the hitter which claims chief attention, because it 
^pi ^ ya a notable example of “ bird script The chaiaotesa 
aeetn to be identical with those on a similar sword-guard whkh' 
has been recorded. The two should be considered together,, 
once details missing &om one are present in the other. 
Accordingly, drawings of the second guard, as published by 
Lo ChSn-yii iS ^ reproduced in Fig. 4.^ Inked- 

squeezes appear in CAou chin wen ts‘un, vi, 106, and they 
show that the width of this guard is 6-6 cm. 

The problem is to decipher the characters, and the con¬ 
clusion is that this remains largely a matter of conjecture. 
On the side shown below in Figs. 3 and 4 (PI. Ill) there 
appear to be four characters repeated symmetrically, the head 
of each group being against the median line, so that the eight 
characters together present a balanced design. According to 
a note by Tsou An in the Chou chin wen ts‘un, vi, 106, each 
group should be read thus: 

But he remarks that the first character may be a name 
instead of and that tew g is a possible alternative to 
poo 51. The latter is adopted by Lo Chen-yu. A translation 
in this sense would be : “ Sword ever to be used by himself.” 
Such a reading suggests the probability that a personal 
name is to be found on the other side, where there appear to 
be two groups of t^ree characters each, though exact symmetry 
is doubtful. Tsou An dismisses this side of the guard as a 
mere decoration, while Lo Chen-yii confines decipherment to 
the clearer character beside the median line, which he reads 
as p'ing 2p. There I must leave the problem, adding a note 
that Tsou An finds like forms on a bell and on a dagger-axe 
assigned to the State of Ch‘u though the provenance of 
the latter may have been Ch'in ||. Also he remarks that 

^ The work is CMn tuttff Vang cM ht i win 1^ ^ 

(1931), xii. 23. 
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tenij^h of tlie nrord is 3 feet in Chou jR| measure. 
Henoe be aigues an attribution to the latter part of the 
Chou period; and such may be a tentative dating for the 
■word in the Muaiie Omuschi. 

A few words are doe concerning the history of the sword 
dmcnbed by Tson An. It waa acquired in 1881 at Ch‘ang-an 
by Wang I-jong ^ the scholarly official who is famous 
at one of the first to have recognized the importance of the 
ittacribed lionet and tortoise plastrons found at An-yang. 
An account of the purchase is said to appear in his Tien 

h> tm eki ji m m m c. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ymo WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE “LIBER INTRODUC* 

TOBIUS IN ARTEM LOGICAB DEMON STRATIONIS? 

One of the beet known works of Arabic origin on logic 
known in the Middle Ages was the Liber introductoritu, 
which carried the name of a certain Muhammad, a disciple 
of Al-Kindl (“ coUectus a Mahometh discipuh aliquindi 
jAHosophi More than once it has been asked : “ Who was 
this Muhammad ? ” The two outstanding scholars who were 
actual pupils of Al-Kindl (d. 873) were Al-Saral^sl (d. 899) 
and Man^Sr b. Talha b. 7ahir, but neither of these was named 
Muhammad. The former was called Ahmad b. Muhammad, • 
and it has been suggested that the omission of the first name 
was a lapsus acribendi on the part of the Latm translator,* 
but more likely that of a later copyist.* There were, however, 
several philosophers of the period bearing this name who 
could have been actual pupils of Al-Kindi, and among them 
were Muhammad b. Musa b. Shakir (d. 873) and his con¬ 
temporary Muhammad b. al-Jahm, both of whom were 
logicians.* 

Dr. Albino Nagy, who has edited the Latin text of the 
Liber irUroductorius,^ was of opinion that this Muhammad 
was the great AI-Farabl (d. 960). Dates preclude the possibility 
that " the second teacher ” could have been an actual pupil 
of Al-Kindi. Yet we know that Al-Farabi used the works of 
Al-Kindl when he was studying logic under Yuhanna b. 
Khailan (or Hailan) at Baghdad,* and so, in the wider sense, 

> Thus in the Vatican MS. (2186). In the Paris MS. (Bibt. Nat., 6443) it 
runs ; “ Machonat ducipulo alguindi phiUacfi ” 

• See Anhiv. f. Oaeh. d. Phil. (1900), xiii, 177. Bani, Dominieu$ 
0vmdi$9aliniu, 233. 

* Leolerc, BiH. de la midteme arabe, 494, attributes it to Al-Saral^sl. 

* Ibn al-Qifti, 284, 442. 

‘ Nagy, “ Dio philosoptuscben Abbandlongen dea Ja'qub ben IsbSq al- 
Kindl,” BtU. z. aach. d. Philos, da U.-Ajs., t (1897). 

• Ibn al.Qif(I, 277. 
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Al'PXtild woW wry wU be called a “ dusciple of Al-Kmdi 
Armtm. or nw^e properly Ibn Rujbd (d. 1198), appears to 
rufer to thi* work and to attribute it to Al-Farabi.^ Further, 
the Bimtral work* mcntionwl by the aiithor of the LU^ 
i^l^nlAk*^Jriu» can al! be identifiwl, by titles at least, with 
written by. or attribute.! to Al-Farabi, notably the 
dr inteUrttu el intrllrrio, Epietoh de causa el causalis, 
ai^l Efnnlala de gmeribus snrniiantm} Indeed, one can find 
among the Arabic title* of hi* work* on logic several that could, 
at a »tret<'.h, l>e equated with the Ldtrr iiUu/ductoriiis in artem 
logunr drmunslTulumts. Thes*- are the hildb al-lautia ftl- 
mantiq, the Fiuful ^uJtliij ilmhii fl mim'al nl-nianliq, and the 
A'udh at natt/Wo/ ila nl-tminluf * The first of these has come 
down u» US m a Hebrew translation, the second in Arabic 
fHehrew script). but the thinl has not survive<l.‘ An examina¬ 
tion of the first two shows that neitlier of them can be 
kirutifwsl wiili the Ijtbrr inlriidurttrrius, and if the treatise is 
actually by .\l Farabi it could only Iw the lo.st Kitah 
of iwufau/ 


On the otlo r hand, there app'iirs to W a Ixdter claim for 
the aiithorshi|i elm where. We find the text of tlie Liher 
iWodorfortK... alni.wt wonl for we.r.l, in the famous Hasail 
of the Ijjhwrtti al Safa and. in e.insequence, there is no reason 
why shoul.l not attrilmte tlie aiuhorshiit to Muhammad 
b. Ma -bar (or Mu^iror Na.sr) al llayusti (or Busti), sometimes 
calhsl .Miiqaddasi (or Ma.,di.-i). who was on,‘ of the authors of 
the faniou,. IbiMd » The A',,*,;-,/ ^^,.re well known in Muslim 
8j»»in. where ih. v are elainusl to have Is-en introduced by 
AbCi 1 Vrt-sim M.wsl,mia a! Majriii (d. 1W7),‘ known to 

t'l»-r »at (IriB »r»h 


Hw«. rli. Ite. 


4,‘ r’antW. IJ 

• IlnsUlmuia, <h. 

* IWi sJ IJitiii. ss 


is ^ Xw. Ii\ 73. Muni., Mrl 
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UBXB INTBOSUCnMICS 


Ibdieval Latin Europe as Albucasim de Magerith or Moslema.* 
la the Bodleian Library at Oxford there are two MSS. of the 
BaaffU that cany his name.* 

The Spanish group of manuscripts of the Rasa'U have special 
interest because it was in Spain probably that the Latin 
translation was made. Who the translator was we do not know 
for certain. Dr. Nagy, the editor, says that the Latin is 
smoother in this work than in the other works of Al-Kindi— 
De somno et uisione, De quinque essentiis, and De inteUedu, 
all of which appear to have come from the hand of Gerard of 
Cremona (d. 1187). He suggests that John of Seville, who was 
working for Baymiind the Archbishop (1125-1151) of Toledo, 
may have been the translator.* 

The original Arabic is to be foimd in the 13th risdla called 
Fi anulutlqa al-thdniya fVl-mantiq. One passage that refers 
to music runs as follows *;— 

Sjlil tLi!! iJjS JUUj 

oLjVIj <il^ 

jLtjVI (JufUlIj (J-cLjsil 

.A. J,^. U!, cXjskJl* C:»1 

In the Latin lAber introdudorim this appears as ;— 

“ Spiritalia uero spirantia sunt ut cantus qui est in numero 
sonorum ordinatorum. Sonus uero componitur ex tonis 
proportionalibus et uersibus metricis. Uersus uero com- 
pnnuntur ex pedibus. Sed pedes componuntur ex syllabis. 
Unaquaeque autem syllabarum componitur ex litteris 
nocalibus. et consonantibus. Nemo autem cognoscit hoc nisi 
qui nouit proportiones musicas.” 

• Steinschneider, Die eump. Vber. mu dem Arab., ag cited, oli, 101. 

’ Farmer, Ardi. Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 4-7. 

• Op cit., XXX. 

• Dieterici’B text, 378; Bombay Ed. (1887-9), i (2), 132; Cairo Ed. 
(1888-9), i, 307. 



A BABYtOHlAS COUTEACT 


The HUM tgf ocenn, in snbBt&noe, in the 6th ntSa, 
•Btitled FTJ-MfiMfl ia the fad called FI iwfil cd-alhan toa'l- 
ftwSxdtAi. It may not be out of place to mention that the 
Anbic lo/bt is not properly represented by the Latin sonug. 
A better vord would be armonia. Sonm is the equivalent of 
the Arabic four, a word that stands for " sound ” in its 
physical sense, although in bdles lettres it equates with 
*' Voice On account of this it seems highly improbable 
that either Gerard of Cremona or John of Seville was the 
translator.' 

The author of the treatise on logic does not mention his 
authorities save for the treatises already mentioned, which 
may be those of Al-FarabI, and to make a general acknow¬ 
ledgment of indebtedness to the Greeks. T. J. de Boer is 
of opinion tliat although the IWiwan show no trace of the 
relatively purer and more complete Aristotelianism, which 
begins with Al Kindf, yet it is not impossible, he says, that 
they had literary connections with Al-Kindi and his school.* 
^ this question one point is wortliy of note. In their Risaia 
they make precisely the same blunder in their 
Uhb*8 of the cosmic influences on the constitution of man as 
^•Kindl does in his RL^k ft ijzd’ Babariyya al-muslgU 
he must have cither copied from Al-Kindl, or else 

they all iK.rrowe,! from the same source. 

Hexrv George Farmer. 

A lUllYfONI.XN- roNTlUCT POE THE RENT OF A 
G.AUnEX 

Uiinl'vw'of ^ is dated in the 

PTtKiUar interest m that it contains some new variants. 

1— », Uccrser-ln.,.,. S,.Me, Gregory. E.,.. 



Ob left edge are impressed two seals without figured 
The upper and lower ends also carry traces of 
two seals, and so does the right edge. This was undouhtedly 
a case tablet, but the wrapper has been lost. One of the seals 
which can be read has the name of the owner of the garden, 


4-'^ tB ^ 
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CM k babtiokum oomucT 

* jUad4wnm mar I zi-b-ak-ht ‘ vmmd * Adad, Adad&arm 

•OB of IliiBkku, nervuit of the pod Adad. I cannot read the 
DMset OD the wcoml *eal, *Marduk . 

* Aiad .[iwrod *■ .1- The garden is an 

twoftully Urge one and 1 do not remember having seen a 
contract mentir»riing a garden with 12 iiu or about lOj acres. 


1. V2 iku ktri ru-ui-ha-n't^ 1. Twelve iku of garden 


2 . oi-na-dM a-tap-jm-mn * 

3. a-tnur • ptdr Su-uh-ii 

4 . (tti * Adivi-mr-rnm ,Sm- 

mo-i-/./ 

. 3 . u * 

fi. /hA<fun. 

7 . mof .W.ir—.M-.-.m 
Jt, (i-nu iii k> n>i-lm 

V. (I B/I idthm litiiilt 

10 ih tii r a (((V.fi) 

11 a-nii fii-kiiiii ktrim 


2. joining on the canal 

(jimiilura, 

3. To the west of the canal 

Nufeu. 

•1. from Adad.4atTum. 

^unumailn, 
rj. ami Mttdutum 
It. Ihbatum 
7. son of Marirsitum, 

K for gardening 
0. for one year 

10. has rented. 

11. For resfjonsi bility of the 

garden 

12. and the branches 


■••rd. Ik it « n-iHlvring of hri! ahtin 
■f o«i. o la pH um, CT. «. 48 fl 5 . 


' I. ■ 
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A BABYLONIAM COHnUCT 


13. i-za-az 

14. pan * Marduk-daianu 

16. mar * AdadrraAn 

16. pan V-bar-* SamH ga-ii 

17. mar Pu-Mni-ia 

18. "‘‘^Adaru 10-kam 

19. mu *"Sa-am-8u-i-lu-na 

20. na-ga-ab nu-uh-H ! 


1.3. he will stand. 

14. Before Mardukdayana, 
16. son of Mardukrabi. 

16. Before Ubar-Shamash 

the tax-gatherer (1),* 

17. son of Pukiniya. 

18. Adar tenth. 

19. Year when (he dug) the 

canal “ Samsuilua 

20. the totality of the 

abundance (of the 
people) ”. 


naihatu, broken branch, cornea 2»-*ui = zinU, with asitu, imbA, rikhi, 
certainly names of branches; see zi-vn in OECT. viii, 22, 7, and note; 
doors made of zi-vc. 

* This valuable text gives the reading of the title Thurcau- 

Dangin, ETC. 20, ii, 3, the goej-e purchased potash, etc., and the gaef- 
masl-e brought potash, etc., for the palace for the •nam-gaei-ag making the 
namgaei of the ships of Elam, 21, ii, 5, whence Thuresu-Dangin, Nauvellea 
FouilUt, 221, commenting on .4maregal, the gaei, suggests “ cleaner, 
laundiy-man The '‘’^'gaei, PBSI. ix, 12, Obv. 9, written tfTyj 
with whom silver is deposited, Genouillar, /nr. ii, 4647, 9, who renders 
“ laundry-man ”. The ga-{T)<ia.ab.ba-ln.gf. Del Per., xiv, 22,9. VAT. 9714, 
Obv, i, 32-5, has SOA-RA = ga-eJ-iu (= karaJm, garlic, PA. 24. 82), 
followed by GA-RAS = mui-tam-ki-ru, ma-ki-m, and [si-kud-Jda = makUu. 
Hence (1) garai > gaei = karaku, kaUku, gaeiiu, garlic, leek ; (2) ga-ra-ai 
= GA-RAS = puruesA (Syl. B', ii, 4), decision, ond makimi, tax-gatherer T 
Or is muSlamkiru from makaru “ to wet, sprinkle ”, hence “ laundiy-man ”, 
ond makiau also “ laundry-man ” ? makiru, to exchange, buy and sell, 
kaepa uitammakani, Pobl, MAG, v*, 62, 17. Hence miiklamkiru 
“ merchant ’’ ’ 

209. 


S. Langdon. 



SflO ra* BATAVAHASA E»0 

K«r.orT»MSTO.«AT 

SATAVAHANA KI>G 

r.>ltairi-Sil«l»™i to n, auvahiM djmttj 

ot .b. »» oI to to W». 

by Alro«t All ^^7,. nA-kan * A K 

B. (J, BhAmlA^r g^tb mhis Early 

fVmtn.* and many other wholars * have accepte 

‘TvitnilvTlT^’ M holarn have accepted the name given in 
the Purnnaa. TJic Puraijic jawaage’- 

raja yajharnkmakarify =<dhir- 
ckarly the nam.. as Yajna^ri4atakar„i. Since, however, 
the IHiriijic traditioim api*'ar sometimes to be contradictory 
to one another * and sometimes to be disproved by other 
evidences,* it js ulwavs risky to (iepend only upon the Pura^as. 
As regar-ls th- name YaiiwAri-Satakanii, it must he noticed 
that It is not found in any inscription or on any coin of this 


< |l»vrh»:;illiiiri. VoUkal llklory of AMttnl India. 2nd ed., p. 314. 

. (l<u>U„r. vol. i. pt, ii. pp. 152 (msrpn), 153; with reference 

»o iiwrn|Hi<si* »ncl coma however, the name baa been written here as 
Bel Vaifia i^ilakanci. 

• IW. p. 11. 

• aiti eii. p 223. 

• p 42. 

• rji lluMee. Kf JnJ.. i. p. »5. 

’ t W 3.V. 

• .Vote, eg.. il’»( Ihe I’aye /'aniaa, at the same breath, givea two 
dtiinrmi tnUiUiNoi reyaniing the duration of the Andhra (Satavahana) 
rule, (1. 

djr • /*/ nil nrpiU - IriiuMd — awMra bMktyaiUi ye maJiim 
mimak «(4iii MlnJri paica-fad rai Udk = aiva ca 99.358. 
and avail) 

aixUrd tAUrjniiiJi kUi def ca kUan = ca mi 99.371. 

• XiSe, r-t- that Ibe Puranaa give nineteen years aa the reign-period 
at King Yaiba-tUtakarni, while the China pillar inscription of this king, 
datad yiar 27, clsarly ahows that he ruled at leaat for twenty-aiz years. 



IHB liABT OBBAT 8ATAVAHAKA KDIO 
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BtODATcli BO far discovered. Thus epigraphy and nnmismatioa 
do not support the Purapic statement in this case. 

Four inscriptions of this king have as yet been discovered. 
They are (1) the Eanheri cave inscription (date illegible),^ 
(2) the Nasik cave inscription (year 7),* (3) the Kanheri 
cave inscription (year 16),* and (hr) the China (now Madras 
Museum) inscription (year 27).* In all these inscriptions we 
have the King’s name as Gotamiputa siri-Yaila-Satakani 
Gautamipuira in-Yajna-^dlakarni). As regards numis¬ 
matic evidence, the legend\>n all the specimens of coins issued 
by this king gives the same name as the inscriptions.* 

There can, therefore, be hardly any doubt that the name of 
the last great Satavahana king was Yajna-^atakarpi, and 
not YajlWri-Satakarpi as is generally taken to be. 

* Laders'g Liti of Brihmi Interiptiont, No. 987. 

* Ibid., No. 1146. 

* Ibid., No. 1024. 

‘ Ibid., No. 1340. 

* Bapson, Briliah Muaeum Catalogv/t of Coint of tht Andhnu, etc., 
pp, 34 ff. 

162 . 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Storv of BIalaka. By Professor W. Norman Brown. 
14J X 10|^, pp. viii + 149, pk. 15. Freer Gallery of Ait, 
Oriental Studies, No. 1. Washington; Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933. 

The resources of the Freer Gallery of Art have enabled 
Professor Brown to employ his energies to excellent purpose 
and to make a valuable contribution to our knowledge both 
of Svetambara Jain literature and of miniature painting in 
Western India from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. He 
has secured for us such material as is available to supplement 
the remarkable work of Professor Jacobi in ZDMG., x.xxiv, 
and the additions made to it by the late Professor Leuraann 
in ZDMG., xxxvii. He has re-edited the version which 
Jacobi published, the shorter and later version commencing 
hayapadiniyapaydvo, the versions of Bhavadevasuri, and 
Dharmaprabhasuri, the Srivlravakyanumata version, and the 
distinctly variant account in Bhadreivara’s Kathavali, 
translating the first two and analysing the last. He has also 
done what is possible to group the versions existing in 
manuscript, and has briefly characterized them. We need have 
little doubt now as to the essential facts as to the legend. 

It is now clear that the tales of Kalaka were brought 
together not earlier than the eleventh century a.d., for he is 
made out to be the son of Vairasifiha, doubtless the Paramara 
of Dhara, whose reign with that of his successor, Harsa 
Slyaka, filled the period from 920 to 975. Possibly the legend 
as we have it was the product of the literary activity under 
Bhoja, but that is mere conjecture and all that is certain is 
that it existed before 1250, the date of Bhavadevasuri. It 
is ako clear that it is a most curious conglomerate, whether 
we accept the view of Jacobi that it confuses five Kalakas, 
or the more moderate view of Leumann and the author that 
three will suffice. If there are three then they may be identified 
with Kalakas, of whom (1) died in Vira era 376, (2) lived in 
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453, sad (3) lived in 993. The historical value of a legend 
which makes three persons into one, and covers the period 
from Vlra era 376 to the tenth century a.d., is prima facie 
negligible, and it seems hopeless to find any valuable evidence 
for the hwtory of the first or second century B.c. in the strange 
Ule of Kilaka and Gardabhilla. The two authorities who take 
it most seriously, Professor S. Konow * and K. P. Jayaswal,* 
differ very substantially in their results, and Professor Brown 
quite fairly insists (p. 12) that the latter relies in part on 
bad reading, Sagakula for Sagakula and Par^vakula for 
pa^imaparfvakula, and in part on the view of one version 
that Balamitra and fihanumitra were contemporaries of the 
Sahi who conquered Ujjain. But it is impossible to accept 
even Professor Konow’s results as probable. He objects to the 
tendency to refuse to accept the tradition, suggesting that 
“ most scholars are a prion disinclined to believe in Indian 
tradition and sometimes prefer the most marvellous accounts 
of foreign authors to Indian lore ”, and he claims that 
"almost evert' detail can be verified from other sources”. 
But if drs-s iKit ap{)ear that there is any such verification of 
the only essential feature of interest in the legend, the over¬ 
throw of (iardahhilla by Kalaka, the driving out of the Sahis 
by (lanlahhillu s .son Vikramaditya, and his founding of an 
eiKH-h ultimately displaced by a ^ka epoch. The whole 
legend of Kalaka and Gardabhilla seems nothing save a con- 
glonicratiou of an Etiological explanation of the name 
Ganlablun or Gurdahhila, ascribed to a dynasty of com- 
|»Tatively brief duration by the Purapa tradition,* with the 
legends of V ikTaniaditya whose historical reality as a Hindu 
founder of an ,.poch still sadly needs proof. 

lVofcs.sor Brown makes an interesting conjecture (p. 7) 
regartliiig the name of the Jain astronomer known from 
Khattotpala's commentary on Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka 

• Intcriptiont. pp nvi ff 

• JW»«.>,, xvi, 227 8. 

• I'annler, ^ 
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Yam Kalakacarja as perhaps Prakrit Vathkalaka Acarja, 
for Vakralaka, “ having curly curls.” It must, however, 
be remembered that we have the rather mysterious prefix 
in Adi Vap (or Yarn) ^thakopa, where the explanation 
suggested would not fit. It is difficult also to accept the new 
senses of baJtir i, bahirhhumi, bahirya, and bahyabhximi 
suggested (p. 108). According to the second version edited 
(verses 9 and 10) the nun was seized after paying her respects 
to her brother, who was staying outside the town (bdhith 
ujjdnathio), on her way to her place of residence; 
Bhavadevasuri has simply gayd bahim (v. 18), which seems 
to refer to her going abroad to see her brother, to whom she 
at once addresses an appeal for help ; Dharmaprabhasuri 
has bahiviyarantl (v. 4), no doubt in the same sense, the 
Sanskrit version sddhvisametd gatd bdhyabhumau (v. 10) 
is naturally taken in the same sense, and Bhadrelvara’s 
mccantl vdhim offers no difficulty. In the first version, there¬ 
fore, viydrabhunm niggayd (p. 38,1. 20) seems to mean nothing 
more imusual than that the lady had departed from, or had 
gone out of, the town to the place where her brother was 
sojourning. In the Sanskrit version may be noted the use of 
yad in verses 11 and 13, while in the former it is necessary to 
read nlyamdndm. 

While the miniatures reproduced are not precisely beautiful 
they possess much historic interest, and their publication with 
full explanations is of great value. Professor Brown repeats 
(p. 16) his suggestion to explain the fact that, when faces are 
shown otherwise than in full front, the further eye is made to 
protrude beyond the cheek. He holds that this is induced 
by the practice in Jain temples to place glass eyes over the 
eyes of the images so that, seen from the side, the result is 
similar to that in these miniatures. The view is ingenious 
but hardly convincing. It is very satisfactory to learn that 
further examples of miniatures from illustrations of the 
Kalpasiitra may be expected to be published in due course. 
904. A. Berriedale Keith. 



Tm Psokol'k KI‘b is the 8 bv Kint.. By BEKifHAW) 
KAKUiRes. Pamphlet. ^ 6 j. pp. &. Giiteborg; 
Khuuiem Boktryeber, Alrt«*U)lag, Ji03, 

Tbia amall brochure of aix pages, m English, by 
Plofeaiior Bcmhani Karlgren is a Birthflay Ofierhig to 
Doctor I hear van Hyclow. 

It w a sort of Story that Professor Karlgren 

relates, in whwh he, as the Talented Amateur, follows up in 
the text of the genuine liooka <if the Shu King, or Book of 
Utetory, the ennfusMf and <-(uifusitig disguises that have so 
much im[Msied the full understanding of various pn-ssages in 
anrienl Chines, hterature. Hut the Talented ,\nint»ur fully 
ackn(twl<Hlg.*s Ivin debt to a profe.HSKuud Chine.se colleague and 
exia>r1, a nnsiern seholar and epigrapliist, .Mr. Liu Hsin-yiian. 
whine re'M'iir* lies oii the two eharueters luf (or vhitih) and 
fwi. tiwl as (sTMinul pTonoiins. lo-summarizes, while another 
ailiiiirer and offen iritie <>f Mr Liu. to wit. the .lupanese 
author of the K» hr,,. Mr. Tadasuke Takada, cites 

the }«issage m full It inuv seem a rather minute jKiint of 
•cliolarsliip to e\(»i»nd into.* {viinphl.f, hut the few .students 
of ftiieient text. i.!, (>ri>i)ze ve»s<-|, ,)r on objects of Iwne. 
tortoise -.heli and deer-horn. will have g.«,d reason to thank 
l'n.fes,or Karlgr. i, (,,r his lu. id ex[«Hitioi, 

* ^ L Hopki.v.s. 


Bounst .X rut. H.o. .o .p m v .Vsn,, Being an aeeount of 
the .vith-meiit wnite,, by .bui.s BrR.NKU.. Mith an ' 
t.en and note, \.v Sxm, ki. T. Si.kpp.xri., late 
■f Ur 7„„. ,■p., ]5„rnell'8 

Viventiif.., m B..n.,ai : with a„ nitro- 
du.„..n t.v Su Ur.uxM Ko„>:h ^ 

ety. 


f^illol 

Narr* 


fVmte,! (.,r ti,„ I't j; 


W hen a Ksd ha.« t>ub!i,,hed bv ,1, n ,, 
and ciHitams the work of Mr San-i 1 ^ j Society 

' '''‘'■PPsrd. Sir William 



lODUKVAI. isnnjcs OF THK BAXHAS 


Ibster, Sr Evan Cotton, and Miss Anstey, it may be'taken for 
granted that it is in the first rank of books of its class. The 
volume under review reproduces in the first place a manuscript 
copy of an account of the Bombay of 1710, which has been 
unearthed in the India Office by the joint efforts of 
Professor Thomas, Miss Anstey, and Mr. Sheppard. The writer, 
Mr. John Burnell, gives us much interesting information about 
the Bombay of his time—^the government, the trees, the 
native customs, the local festivals, and so forth, and provides 
a rich mine for historical topography on which Mr. Sheppard 
famishes a great deal of valuable comment. There are im¬ 
portant references in the book to early efforts at ‘ ‘ reclamation ’ ’, 
which are illustrated by an admirable map at p. 90 giving 
a reconstruction of Bombay as it appeared in 1710. The 
second part of the volume, which contains an account of 
Burnell's adventures in Bengal, was published—as being by 
an unknown author—by Sir Evan Cotton in Bengal Past 
and Present in 1923. It contains a strange picture of the local 
hostilities round Chandernagore and includes a description of 
the truculent Augustinian friar of Bandel, who “ designed 
a dose ” for the writer. 

A . 16 . Anon. 

Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan. Archeeological Survey 
of India, Volume XLVIll, Imperial Series. By Henry 
C ousENS. 12J X 10, pp. vi + 86, pis. 116, ills. 17. 
Calcutta : Government of India Pub., 1931. 37s. 6cf. 

The photographs and plans in this volume are of the high 
standard which is expected in this series. The introduction 
contains a historical note and an architectural note, and a 
glossary of Indian words used. The architectural note is 
interesting and well written, and it is almost free from the 
irritating misprints which were noticed in a volume recently 
reviewed. On p. 64 a chief named Joh^eva is said to have 
been reigning in Samvat 1922—^which is surprising. And on 
pp. 67, 68, Samvat is apparently a mistake for Saka. 
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The temples described cannot be said to be particularly 
interesting. They are mostly rather the ruins of temples than 
temples. Mr. Couaens does not say which of them—if any— 
are used at the present day. Neither Poona district nor 
Bijapur district is mentioned at all, but there surely must be 
some mediaeval temple remains in them. Subject to these 
remarks the present volume is a beautiful and useful addition 
to the scries. 

902 . C. N. Seddon. 


Les Kayakides. Par Arthur Christensen. Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabemes Selskab. Historiak-filologiske 
Mwldclser XIX, 2. X 6, pp. 166. Kobenhaun ; 
Audr, Fred, Host. & Son, 1931. Kr. 7. 

Ia'S Kayanides is occupied with the complex and often 
delicate problem of the legends of Persia from their earliest 
f«>rm in tlie oldest Iranian texts. The author has discussed 
the origins and date of the oldest source, the Avesta, His view 
of the date of the Gathaa, e.xpreased on p. 32, seems to be 
most in acrord with the facts we have: indeed, a date later 
by half a century for Zoroaster would be acceptable. The date 
here proposed is about 650-600 B.c. 


That the kans were Eastern Iranian kings may be regarded 
M certain, and the author is probably right in rejecting any 
wnnection of the Avestan Vi.ttaspa with the father of Darias. 
The |egend.H were never able to make the son of the Avestan 
' a king. 

1>. the intricate weaving of the legends the author has 
suroes-slnlly disenUngled two .strands of the tradition : one 
mnmiy rcbg.ou.s pre.sen-ed in the Zoroastrian books, “la 

Tslir ’ 

The nu ll 0.1 ' “‘J'iuced and criticized. 

I-hT I .X tnistworthy 

on a pleasure to read and learn from the book. 
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Ofie or two poiats of detail should be mentioaed. In the 
F^ilavi passage quoted on p. 83 one should probably read : 
hameiak vekr “always smiting” (not vakdr), where vikr 
is “ striking ”, from In the same passage should be 

read : pat asp i rah rd6 i vahdrik pal 15 ro6 “ with a chariot 
horse during the spring days in 15 days Here rah is the 
same word as in DkM. 806, 3: asp i rah (whether to read 
rah — Av. raBa-, or ray “ swift ”, is uncertam, though rah 
“ chariot ” can be supported by other passages). 

The word left untranslated on p. 81 is karkahanen “ made 
of chalcedony ”, providing the form postulated by 
Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud., 199, on the basis of the forms Arm. 
harkdian, Arab, karkuhan, Syr. karkeSna. 

The place name, p. 54, Saokavastan (?), I have explained 
in BSOS., vi, 950, as SupBastdn “ Sogdiana ”. 

663 . H. W. Bailey. 


The Mathnawi of jALALu’oDiN Rcmi. Edited from the 
oldest manuscripts available with critical notes, trans¬ 
lation, and commentary by R. A. Nicholson. E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial, New Series, IV ; 5 : Books V and VI. 
9| X 6J, pp. xxiv 4-8-1- 602. London ; Luzac & Co., 
1933. £1 15s. 

With the appearance of the fifth volume of the work (and 
the third, containing the fifth and sixth books, of the text) 
Dr. Nicholson’s edition of the text of the Mathnam’i Ma'navn 
of Jalalu’ddin Rumi is completed. Jalalu’ddin never himself 
finished his work, but all he wrote is now available in a form 
which can be little different from the archetype. Dr. Nicholson 
does not claim to have established the original text of the 
Mathnawi as it was composed by the author, but by his careful 
collation of the best available manuscripts, including the 
remarkable Qoniya MS. brought to light by Dr. H. Ritter 
and dated 677/1278 (which is only five years after the author’s 
death), and of the Oriental printed editions, he has provided 
ja*s. JULY 1934. 37 
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Ml KiithoriUtive t«xt bj critical methods the high standard 
cd which he has himself set. 

The present edition contains 25,631 couplets, which is 
over a thousand less than the %ure (26,660) mentioned 
by Aflak! in his ManSq^ al-Arifin. It must be remembered, 
however, tliat Alltiki wrote when Jalalu’ddin had been dead 
over half a reriturj- and there is abundant evidence that at 


a very early {X'riod the copyists had begun to interpolate 
•piirioiis verses in order, as Dr. Nicholson points out, (1) to 
make the transitions in the poem less abrupt, (2) to explain 
inridents in tlie narrative or illustrate points of difficulty, and 
(5) to amplify topies treated with brevity or develop thoughts 
siiBcested by the context. The editor may claim to have 
elunitiated most, if not all. of these later insertions and to 
have presented the world of scholarship with a text which 
preserves what the author intended, including the “irregu- 
knttes of rhyme an<l metre and the colloquialisms of the 
Master's .style, freed a.s far a.s possible from the “ corrections ” 
thought iietes.sary by copyists. 

It wuiild Im- folly to offer criticism of details in this huge 
Work iitidi rt.iken by one who is an acknowledged master 
m the sphere of Sufi studies. The only criticism might perhaps 
• ome from tl.ose «ho think that any funds available ought 
o «• iis.s for th.- urgent work of publishing important books 
«luch still lie m tiu- oliscurity of manuscript, and not those 
already extant m prm,. even if it be only in Oriental editions, 
itie Ylue of .sueh work as Dr. Nicholsons is, however,'made 
itii Jim \ ( I.,r b\ a eonumnson of the present text with 

lu'l' r.!'"''His e^ple 
„[ Vi •"iitstaiiding works as the 
oi .ke,;' 

to Ztlw';"' "Alertakea in th. 

•ith ,1,7" ' “77“ 

the ,0.7 The 
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pdmarilj witih the text bat the last volome of translatkm 
is now published, and Dr. Nicholson has entered on the 
task of writing the commentary. That in its scope is 
Hkely to include the whole field of Islamic doctrine and 
Sufi legend and will be an end fitted to crown the work. 

«i36. R. Lbyy. 


A Dictionaky of the KASHMiBi Language. By George A. 
Grierson. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 229. 12J x 10, 

pp. xxiii + 1252. Calcutta : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1916-1932. Rs. 120. 

Sir George Grierson began his work on this great dictionary 
in 1898 ; the first part was published in 1916, the fourth and 
last in 1932. It covers then almost exactly the period of 
that monumental achievement, the Linguistic Survey of 
India; yet the wapepyov, as it were, of this period would 
be the full work and more of any scholar of less stature 
than Sir George Grierson. 

K^hmlrl, the language of a land somewhat withdrawn 
from the main stream of Indian life, cannot compare in 
importance, from the point of view of either administration, 
culture or literature, with several of the other languages of 
India, whether Indo-Aryan or Dravidian; while receiving 
much both from the literary Sanskrit (Kashmir was for long 
a centre of Sanskrit literary activity) and from the neigh¬ 
bouring languages of India it appears to have exercised little 
or no influence upon them in return. But for the historian 
of the development of the Indo-Aryan languages it is of 
great importance. For it forms part of the Dardic group of 
dialects, which being on the outskirts of the Indo-Aryan 
area and situated for the most part in mountainous and 
not easily accessible territory, have remained comparatively 
free of the influences of the centre, represented by the greater 
languages of administration and literature. Among the Dardic 
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knjjimges Kanlimlri is both culturally and politically by far 
th* most important; for the linguist it has the further 
inestimuble advantage, that something of its older form is 
known. It will not be surprising to the reader to learn 
that this tix> is due to the inexhaustible energy of Sir George 
Orierwm. who, partly with the collaboration of Sir Aurel Stein 
and Dr. L. D. Haniett. ha,s Ijeen responsible for the publication 
of several old Ka-shmiri texts, which have already been noticed 
in this JofHNAi.. Its eomplicated and difficult grammar has 
Wn il!un>ii\att <l and schematized by the same pen in several 
treatises and the excellent little manual published by the 
Oarendon Press. Tlie completion of the Dictionary crowns 
this work. For it can confidently be-said that no other modem 
Indian language, however great its political or literary prestige, 
is provided with a better or even as good a dictionary : but 
then no other has been so fortunate as to have Sir George 
Grierson us it.s lexicographer. 


In Ills preface the author gives full due to the part played 
by IiSvara Kaiila, whose uneompleted material for a Kashmiri- 
Sanskrit Ko.^iu formed, after his death, the basis of Sir George’s 
e«lle<-tion, and of his a.s.«ist.ants Govinda Kaula and Mukunda 
lUmu Si't.tri, neither of whom lived to see the completed work. 
But tlie ri'ul value of siieh a work depnds not on the collection 
of material so much as on its arrangement and interpretation 
TIk'.s.' are Sir George's. 

The gramuuiticnl information, extensive and complete in 
^e ea- of those wonls whose flexional forms do not fall 

are 11 I ' tt' lucidly set out; full references 

j made to he puhlrshed text,s ; and the meanings and uses 

of thi inf'r ' out. The extent 

Jike those 

U . Itr?'; ' - - the 

eonipounds (10) 

One of the difficulties ' 

in the vowel if I ^ the changes caused 

.. 
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of uBing the consonaats aa his basis of alphabetical order 
avoids the disadvantage of separating in space whole groups 
of words and forms which are best put together. These 
complicated vowel-changes and the fact that Kashmiris 
use three different alphabets (Sarada, Nagari and Persian) 
for writing their language have led to a great variety in 
spelling. Sir George has chosen Nagari with a roman trans¬ 
literation as his main medium and, in order to standardise 
spelling, has followed, with a few slight alterations, the system 
of l4vara Eaula. Appeal to etymology suggests the possibility 
that this system is not altogether consistent and may some¬ 
times indicate a single soimd by more than one symbol: thus 
a Sanskrit u followed by two consonants is represented, without 
apparently any difference of condition, in three ways as 
d in mdisun < mucydte or hdisun < iucyati, as o in rotsun 

< *rucyati (Pkt. rwxal) or hmun < budhyate or poshun 

< pusyati, as « in muSun < tmcsyate, kupun < kupyati or 
kutitn < kuttayali. But these may, of course, represent 
actual pronunciations due to dialect mixture in the standard 
language. 

Sir George himself has given no etymological indications. 
This is perhaps to be regretted, because, out of his vast 
store of knowledge, he could have offered much which others 
perhaps even after years of research will not be able to attain. 
We may hope that he will still make some of the etymological 
information he must have gathered about this perhaps best 
loved of his Indian languages available in some other form. 

One cannot leave this work without once more paying 
homage to the genius, the scholarship, the indomitable 
will which brooks no opposition from adverse circumstance, 
of the author of Bihar Peasant Life, of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, and of the Kashrmri Dictionary. 


R. L. Tueneb. 
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flttVAYABHAXHADOHil. An Apnbhram^'ii work of the tenth 
wmttiry, Ksrtnjk Jnina Series, Vol. II. Edited by 
HikaUL Jais. 1 r. 4t. pp. xxxii - 1-5, Karanja, 
Eienr: Karanja Jaina Publication Society, 1932. 


Thia first edition of the Samyadhammadoha, an Apabhrain^a 
te«, is excellently <l«‘t(i(pied. Tltc text, ba-sed on 11 manu- 
Kcripta, is pnivkled with an nppamtus criticus at the foot 
of each jssffe, and a Hindi translutKin on the opposite page 
to which are added Ifi jiageH of exegetical notes. In his 
Hindi Intro(luctiun the author iIc.-htiIs'.s bis MS. authorities, 
diacussea aulhomhip and date (IVvasena of Dhira in Malwa, 
alKiut ^ ikrntno nainvat 99(1), and jriv'e.s a short description 
of the main grammatical featurca. In the vocabulary, which 
conums refcrciicca t« the text, the Apihhramila words are 
translrtted into Sanskrit and Hindi. Finally there is an index 
te the dolui* arrangisl aljihalntically. TIktc arc a certain 
numlwr of niisprinte. wrong references and oniissjons which 
rather mori' care might have prevented ; c.g. p. H dohii 27 
plHj for pfur, U w„, . „„ j,,},. j ,. ^ 

the cicalMdary. P. Si rh,,p„ i.s translated to/n/ao*. hay 
W ,t i.s of r oiirse a p,,st pml. ip),.. not an imprative, and 
raferemv to the verxe make., thus ,,«ite clear. v.,hu nu chijjiu 
dHhl.,l.,u hm th, 1C. the alternative explanation of mam- 

^■cAi as ,,, 

lie text ua,«.,./..crA„A„».. Smh things, of which it would - 
le proit ese to extend the list, .somewhat mar an excellent 
ami most nsefnl «ork 

a . .. haie contr.tc,ed U,a,. kha„M,lr.. . r 


^'^‘^<-^<-\kAa,.u„Mr,ra..khamlhara-. Although 

.I “■ ''“-ilv m.»S 

air,'ady U-n shortemsl with lenirtheniiu; of a nreo.-..,-’ 


yofi), Idx'U, ld.1U (cf. Ittsyit, (n'jr^) • 


' fpirrid ). sJ.s„- (^>,, 1 ,, 

hmg.'r drsti„jf,jis}„.,j . 


iruru nasal < naid- 
* imisrUa-), 
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disaf {dfkyatS ); ess> esis. vesd (veiyd). There sire ao oontrary* 
examples in which ss is preserved. 

783 . R. L. Tubneb. 


The Bbitish Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-32. 
By R. Campbell Thompson and M. E. L. Mallowan. 
(From the Annals of Ardusology and Anthropology, 
Liverpool University Press, vol. xx. Nos. 1-4.) lOJ x TJ, 
pp. 116, pis. xxxv-cvi. Liverpool, 1933. £1 Is. 

This is a report on excavations devoted to the completion 
of work on the temple of Ishtar at Quyunjiq, to the digging 
of four test-pits to the north-west of Sennacherib’s Palace, 
and to the sounding on a large scale of all the strata down 
to virgin soil at a specified point. 

Dr. Campbell Thompson gives a brief account of the work 
in the test-pits and a full publication of the inscriptions 
found, Mr. Mallowan an admirably full and clear description 
and discussion of the pre-Assyrian strata. Dr. Dudley Buxton 
deals with the osteological remains, Mr. Horace Beck discusses 
some interesting beads, and Mr. D. B. Harden contributes 
“ Notes on the Glass found ”, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab. 
In all, an excellent publication, fully illustrated, which no 
one interested in the subject can neglect; we owe sincere 
thanks to the excavator, his colleagues, and the Liverpool 
Institute for producing it so well and so quickly. 

One of the inscriptions contains interesting new historical 
information ; though broken, it gives 185 lines of a dedication 
to Ninlil, and some details of buildings for her and other gods. 
It is almost certainly the last of Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions 
yet known, and states that “ Cyrus, king of Parsumai ”, 
who must be Cyrus I of Persia (thus dated to 640-636 B.c.; 
a surprise), and Piilame, king of Hudimeri, sent tribute after 
the Elamite wars, a passage which is to be compared with 
another found in an inscription now in Germany. There are 
some new details of the Arabian campaign, in which Uaite’ 
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if CjUM king not of Aribi but of (mat}Su-mu-AN, followed 
Vy Ammu-lfoldifn), kinif of (jetliir. Dr. Campbell Thompson 
r««<f* Su mu ili, equates with Islimael. and finds himself 
•opTiortotl hr Delitau K. Qedar was the son, that is we suppose 
■ sub-tribe, of" Ishmael ”, but it is legitimate to doubt whether 
“ Ishmael " was a loiatizeil triiie-name as o[)posed to Qcdai 
in the seventh rentun- n.r., and the conjunction of Su-mu-AN 
•ml Tt-f-mf in Sennaeherib's name for a gate of Nineveh 
•wma to demand localizatiun, probably on the caravan road 
through iviom. The eifitor has much of interest to sav about 
llundaru, king of Tilmun, and some new evidence to adduce. 
But the m»*t im|sirtant jmssage, a fairly long one, concerns 
DuyJamm/. Dr. (imipliell Thompson believes that in this 
teat he M r«!I.*d wr {matV^k-a n-H tjn Ui-um ki, but his copy 
gives reason to doubt this monster. The divi.sion ,al-a-a, 
wotigh not im{v>sHible. is .sasp-rt. and the sign sak could not 
be wnttsm. as «t is given, with one oblique in,stead of two 
horuon taU liefore the Iwt perpendicular; is not the first small 
^rjrndicular rather the head of the .short preliminary 
homontal of do I Tht, wotiM deliver u.s from the difficult 
WUI^rtlOt. that the \„y,n„„ 

deric^ 1' “ of foSgn 

. genttlK- adject,^, f, 

he reading shoul.l W iorru iiafi/o-o.-u Ou-/,-! ^ 

rgnwt m,e:wri::h: Xr 

Md war, of tl.e .V.ssyru.„ ki„^ „( JatL^hlllofth 

Bullennmm with Kass.te kiiigs of Rahv) r f 
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promising new ones. The material is fragmentary! much of 
it new, and he has done all that is possible. There are, of 
course, corrections which will appeal to individual students. 
“ Nineveh 5 ” must, we think, be allowed to come down 
to a later date, in view of Professor Speiser’s work at Tall 
Billa. The seal, plate Ixv, No. 18, seems not to be earlier 
than the eighteenth century b.c. In general, sound induction 
and moderate statement have gone hand in hand, as in the 
observation that the stone weapons scarcely change in form 
over long periods, and certainly not with an increased use of 
metal. One criticism is important. There is a tendency to 
estimate archseological periods in a fallacious time measure¬ 
ment ; a century means very much more than archaeologists 
willingly admit, even in the history of pot-making. On the 
other hand, change was often slower than we know. It would 
be a good thing if we could avoid the use of dates and speak 
in arohffiological terms for any time prior to 2600 b.c. 
Mr. Mallowan is to be congratulated on his most instructive 
work, abeady followed by his pioneering excavation at 
Arpachiyah. 

A . 79 . Sidney Smith. 


Obthographie und Punktierung des Koran ; Zwei 
Schriften von Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman ibn Sa'id ad-Dani, 
herausgegeben von Otto Pretzl. 10 X 7, pp. 32 240. 

Istanbul; Devlet Matbaasi, 1932. 

This is the third volume in the series Bibliotheca Islamica 
edited by Dr. Hellmut Hitter and published in Stambul 
“ Im Auftrage der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft ”, 
Its editor. Dr. Otto Pretzl, is a pupil of Professor Bergstrasser, 
of Miinchen, and has already published another important 
text of ad-Dani, the Taisir, as volume II in this same series. 

Ad-Dani was famous among his contemporaries as an 
authority on all questions concerning the text of the Qur’an, 
and a great nximber of MSS. of works of his on this subject 
is to be found both in European and Oriental libraries. The 
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mo$t hmow, pCThsp*, of these boob i« the Tamr already 
mmtioiMd, whkh is a standard work on the variant readings 
of the seven Canonical Readen recojiinired by orthodox Islam. 
KumerotM MliS. of this work exist, but until Dr. Pretzl's 
edition the only handy text was the miserable Hyderabad 
Irtfaofraph of 1.116. It will lx- n-memlxTed that the Taisir 
k the basis of the versified fitrz al-Jmaii7 of aA-^atibJ, 
which, under the popular name of a^~^dtib7yn, is still 
ffiemtirisnl by the oid-fashioued .Hustim savant, and has been 
the subject of innumerable comnientarie.s in the East. It is 


true llierefore to say tlmt the work of ad-Diiiu i.s the basis 
of praetirally all study of the text of tin; Qur’an among 
orthutiiix Muslims of the present <iay. It is therefore the 
more siirjwising that hU larger work, nlJdm>\ of which a 
complete MS, exists intl.e Royal Librury at Cairo, and another 


Ad Dani alwi wrote a work on the mieanoiiieal variants 
in the (.^ir unir text, but this lias iij.i«irciitly jH'rished. The 
catalogue of the .\lgicrs f.ibrary IwUs a copy of the work, 
but when the i-resem writer sent and got a copy thereof 
It prove.! to !«,. notliiiig more than a small trestw on the 
variant traiiitious as to tie- text rea.lings „f War^l, whose 
tra-lition is that follow...! in the QurVin.s printed!; North 

lananIS, however, w^s formerly well known, as it IS frequently 
m the work, of the .ViLlah., Comme„,uor.s, Ih as 
Abfl Hayxan, al Qiirtubi. ami Ibn • \tiyu 

dc .oled much atleutioi, to the .subjeet .,f Qur’in ml '. 

. Mibp., kn..wn among MaM.m 

In part the. couswu of instructions to s.riU-s as to 7 ”/' 
of prcfwrmg co.lues, wbc.T and where tl ^ 

u . “K to wife a 
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to exist among the ancient Codices of the great centres of 
Qur’^c learning, Ba^, Kufa, Mecca, Madina, and Damascus. 
The Muqni' is the most famous of ad-Dani’s works on this 
subject, and is the text that Dr. Pretzl has edited in the 
volume before us, based on eight MSS. preserved in European 
libraries. It is this work which really underlies the text 
tradition of the Egyptian Standard Edition of the Qur’an of 
1926, though the scholars who prepared that edition relied 
on more recent writers whose works were based on the MuqnV. 

Textual criticism of the Qur’an is only in its infancy, and 
most of the materials necessary for the prosecution of this 
line of study are still in manuscript. Professor Bergstrasser 
has recently published the collections of Ibn Jinni, 
“ Nichtkanonische Koranlesarten in Muhtasab des Ibn Ginni,” 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Bavarian Academy (Heft i, 
1933), and his edition of the work of Ibn Khalawaih on the 
non-canonical variants is being printed in Cairo. The Egyptian 
Library has just published the first volunie of the old com¬ 
mentary of al-Qurtubi, which will be completed in twelve 
to fifteen volumes, and the present writer has recently had 
the good fortune to unearth two MSS. of the Kitdb al-Masdhif 
(the Book of the Codices) of Abu DawQd, which it is hoped 
will be published shortly. Yet the important works of Ibn 
‘Atiya, Abu ‘Ubaid, ath-Tha‘labI, al-Farra’, and a score of 
other sources, are still unavailable, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of their being made available. 

It is here that the work of Dr. Pretzl is so welcome. The 
problems of textual criticism of the Qur’an fall into three 
groups ;— 

(a) The variants among the Canonical Headers. 

(b) The uncanonical variants. 

(c) The orthography of the old Codices. 

With regard to (a) Dr. Pretzl’s edition of the Taislr of 
ad-DanI, taken along with the Damascus edition of the 
Na^r of Ibn al-Jazarl, provides us with a firm foundation 
from which to work. In the case of (6) we are still only 
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•( th« bfiKinning of things. Sow, however, with Dr. Pretzl s 
edition of the Muqni' in liAnd, wc are in a position to make 
•ome progress with reganl to (e). Ad-Dani, being an Andalusi 
writer, follows himself the text tradition of \^arsh from Nafi‘ 
—not the commonly-aecepted tradition of Ifaf.s from ‘Asim 
used in almost all printed edition-s of the Qur an, but his 
collections of maU'rial with regard to the writing of the text 
in the old Oaliees, drawn Iwth from his [(crsonal examination 
of standaril old CtHliitu and the works of earlier writers now 
lost to us, provifle ufl with a foundation for further research. 
For instaiin>, on th<* basis of the indications of the Muqni\ 
it is possible to make some progress in a.ssigning to definite 
local origin some of the ohl (Vslices still preserved in our 
libraries. The orthographical js-culiarities of tliis Codex show 
that it was of Kt'ifan tyis-, and the jsTiiliaritie.s of that are 
of the Madman tvjs-, etc. 

Moreover, ihe.s** careful tabulations of orthographical 
p«><uliaritics have not mfreijucnily made it possible to see 
the origin of .sonic of the variant readings that we find recorded 
III the Comment,ifors. and, what is of even greater importance, 
enable ns to decide whetlKT reconled variants are variants 
of one tyjs' of text that had become standard in Islam, or 
wlietlier tiicy arc d.-is-ndent on some other earlier type of 
text that IS now lost, 


That ll... work has ,ntere,.t to the student of the develop- 
ment of Arabic writing i.s of course obrious. but its mJn 
rntenst to Its IS as an in.strnment of textual criticism. This 

tlr„. .r'"' *"•»' wk„„™ 

thr A‘pn7 V ' "" " the conBonantel tert, 

» to the .Mo,,;- ,h,. « .eU 


Akthcr Jeffery. 
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Tales of Mystic Meaning, being Selections fbom the 
Mathnawi op Jalal ltd-Din RuMi. Translated with 
an introduction by R. A. Nicholson. 8^ x 5J, pp. 
xxviii + 171, pi. 1. London ; Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1931. £1 Is. 

No book dealing with the Mathnawi of Jalal ud-Din Rumi 
by Professor Nicholson has any need of “ letters of commenda¬ 
tion ”. The association of his name with any work on that 
subject gives all the assurance required that it is of the best. 
No scholar with anything like his equipment has ever devoted 
himself to such a protracted study of that great classic of 
Persian mysticism. His monumental edition of the complete 
Persian text of the poem is already published in the “ Gibb 
Memorial ” series, and the corresponding translation is on 
the eve of completion. These selections, therefore, have been 
made by one who possesses the fullest acquaintance with 
and truest appreciation of the whole work, and the book 
represents the best, no doubt, by way of stories, which the 
Mathnawi could yield. 

The introduction substantially enhances the value, interest, 
and usefulness of the book, and is indispensable to those who 
are making their first acquaintance with the Mathnawi. 
Moreover, the occasional footnotes, elucidating obscure 
references in the stories, increase our eagerness to see the 
commentary with which Professor Nicholson proposes to 
crown his great work. 

By the addition of this fifth volume to its number, “ The 
Treasure House of Eastern Story” series has been greatly 
enriched. 

160 . E. Edwards. 


Beahmanical Gods in Burma. A chapter of Indian Art 
and Iconography. By Nihar-ranjan Ray. 91^ x 6J, 
pp. xii + 100, pis. 23. Calcutta : University of Calcutta, 
1932. 

Mr. Ray tells us that he has undertaken to make a systematic 
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konognphk and artutk study of Brahmanical images in 
Burma. In his introductory chapter he discusses the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into Burma. He thinks it almost 
certain that Mahayana Buddhism reached Pagan directly 
from North-East India “at an early period”, and holds 
that it is not imi<f««iihle tlmt before the introduction of Pali 
Buddhism in the eleventh century an earlier stratum of 
Hlnayanism ha<l Iteen lying dormant, but gives this only as 
a tentative suggestion. Even if such vaguenesses had any 
value iit thenuwivcs, no attem{)t has been made to show 
what they have to do with the subject. When we turn to 
Urahriianism we are al.>n) told that there was a Bralimanical 
popiiUtioii in Burma “at an early fieriod However, w'hen 
Mr. Hay leave* histoneiil theorizing he is on safer ground, 
lie <ieserilK-s image.* of ViKiiu. i^iva. Brahma. Garie^a, and 
8Cir>'a, and the well re))ro«lueed jiliotograjihs arc all the more 
valua)>|e through hi.* de.*eri|>tioii.* being ba.*ed upon the actual 
ubjeefs. In partinilar hi.s chapter on the art and historical 
liackgrouml is well worthy of studv. 

E. J. Thomas. 


f’lllTRAVKUUIA A coniine 
iSalxlHratna. Bv Buio.j 
note* i,v MM. Tll.V 



I ary III! HnridJksliita's Laghu- 
AT\ Hahi !<astri. pldited with 
J^fiiiiAR.vYA t^ASTKi. (Andhra 
'•) '*1 ■. 61. pp. 4 -k 8 -j- 452. 

rsity. l<i;!-.>. Rs 4, 


The work IS an oA„n.,,le of the intensity with 

Whieh vyakanuiu IS s.d, M.idied m South India, and aLso 

n-iikarana iuuillv 1 he .studied 

■yswarapa, iuuilh U.co,„mg oourt j.andit to thcMaharaia of 
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naturally follows the arrangement of the original work, and 
oovers the first fifteen chapters ending with karakadivibhakti. 
04. E. J. Thomas. 


Annual Report of the ARCH.aE0L00iCAL Survey of India, 
1928-9. Edited by H. Hargreaves. 13J x 10^, pp. 
xiv + 196, pis. 64. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1933. 

This report, the main results of which are summarized in 
the introduction by the officiating Director-General, covers 
the whole of India and Burma. Among these the excavations 
at Nalanda, Taxila, and the areas of the Indus civilization 
stand out. The Asokan Rock inscriptions of Yerragudi in 
the Karnul District of the Madras Presidency, found by the 
geologist Mr. A. Ghose, are described by Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, but their full treatment is reserved for Efigrajihia 
Indica. 

A. 29. E. J. Thomas. 


Les SociiiT^s Secretes en Chine. By Lieut.-Col. B. Favre, 
Ancien Directeur de I’lnstitut Franco - Chinois de 
rUniversit4 de Lyon. X 4|. pp. 222. Paris: 
G. P. Maisormeuve, 1933. 20 fr. 

The author of this interesting work states in its preface 
that he was led to write it by having been brought into 
personal contact on two occasions with secret Chinese societies. 
It would have been of great interest had he added a chapter 
to his work, giving an account of such personal experiences 
as he had, which are very rare in the case of foreigners. 
The object of his work is to deal generally with the question 
of secret societies in China rather than to treat in detail the 
history of the various and numerous secret societies that 
have risen from time to time in the course of the history 
of China. The work is divided into eleven chapters, five 
of which are concerned with the well-known Triad Society, 



•ad ha* notes and bibliography at the end. No Chinese 
characters arc gi\’«)n lor ('hiDC#*- names, etc., and the Chinese 
tlUcs of works on secret societies ar® omitted. This is no 
doubt due to the work being intended for the general reader 
who is not acquainte4i with Chinese, but it would have been 
an advantage U such names and works, with the addition 
of Chinese characters, liad Wn given in an appendLr. The 
author is to be congratulated on having written in an attractive 
style a work which will l*c most useful for those who wish 
to acquire a general knowh'dge of Cliinesc secret societies 
and of the important part playeil by them in the history 
ol China. 

d. H. Stevv.-irt Lockhart. 


Maimra.va }*bat.vp. College Hi.storical Monographs 

No. 1. fly Sat Ram SHARM.t, M.A. 7 x 4f, pp. ix + 161 
+ iv. ills. 13. amisketch maps. Lahore, 1932 (1). 

The author, in his introductory remarks, calls this “ an 
attempt «t a rontinuotw sPjry of Rana Prutaps life ”, adding 
that an atfcn,.,t hw «Uo lKM>n made “to dive beneath the 
surface^ K, l.,ok for mot.ve.s and impulses ”, Tod's fascinating 
page, have long L-en mcognitod «.s defective in historical 

forrm'rv rM "" “ foundation 

11. reliable and conmrtcd account of Pratap's career 

s<*n u ,v ,M.M. (, jj Munshi Devi IVasad 

™n,l,,rt > 1 , *>*” Singh to 
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instwioe, on p. 27, Akbamdtna, ii, 46, is quoted as showiiig 
tihAt Rw M^devs lost Ajmer, Nagsur, and Jaitaran to imperial 
commanders in 1558, but the passage appears to refer only 
to HdjI Khan’s taking possession of that area; Haji ^an’s 
evacuation thereof, on the approach of the imperial forces, 
and Shah Qull Khan’s capture of Jaitaran are described in 
ii, 66. On p. 77 Badauni is quoted as stating that “ 120 
imperialists and 370 Rajputs fell down dead ” (in the battle 
of Haldi Ghat), but, as MM. G. H. Ojha has already pointed 
out in his Rajputdne kd Itihas (p. 748, n. 3), Badauni writes 

Hindu ” (not Rajput), and so the number might be taken 
to include the Hindus in Man Singh’s army that were slain. 
Again, Akbamama, iii, 375, is quoted as recording that 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim was recalled towards the end of 1691 (1681 ?) 
for fraternizing with Pratap, but this passage appears to 
refer only to Shahbaz Khan’s prmishment. 

Sahga’s dream of a Rajput empire in India (if he ever did 
conceive such a design) was not shattered at the battle of 
Bayana (p. 22), but at Khanua, which is closer to Fathpur 
Sikri; and Kamrfip was not within Akbar’s empire in 1572 
(p, 30). Apart from the numerous typographical errors that 
have escaped attention in the errata sheet, the spelling 
adopted is inconsistent in some cases and incorrect in others. 
For instance, we find Dongar Pur, Dongur Pur, and Dongarpur; 
Gujrat, Gujerat, and Gujarat; Axavils (for Aravallis); parohit 
(for jmrohit ); kanwar for and so on. This should receive 
careful attention if a new edition be published. 

788. C. B. A. W. Oldham. 


The Livro da Seita dos Indios Omentais (Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1820) of Pr. Jacobo Fenicio, S.J. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Jabl Charpentier. 10 x 6^, 
pp. civ 4- 262. Upsala; Almqvist and Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri-A.-B. Cambridge ; Hefier and Sons, 1933. 

About eleven years ago Professor Charpentier published 
JBAS. JULT 1934. 38 
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b the B808. (ii, 764 f.) a preliminary report on the important 
utonynunu manTJarript (Sloane 1820) preserved in the British 
Mtueum, the author oi which he was able, with the help of 
Fr. G. fichurhammer, to identify as Fr. Jacobo Fenicio, S.J., 
who died at ('whin in 1632 after nearly fifty years’ work in 
South India, Thw MS. he has now carefully edited m the 
original I’ortuuucia*, omitting a very few passages of a purely 
polcmiral or else «juite unimjiortant character, prefaced by 
an instructive introduction reviewing very fully the history 
of Kurojs-an aofjuainlance with Hindu religion and mythology 
from (ireelc and Roman times down to the days of the author, 
and folhiwetl by eom]>rndious notea on the bibliography of 


the snlijeeta dealt with by Fenicio. The.Portviguese text of 
Penirio a account of his tour to the Xilgiris has been inserted 
as an api>endix. A very useful index has been added, which 
hclfw the reader to interpret names and words appearing in 
auange an<l often purging form.s (e.g, Guiuen for giva, 
itovnow for Mainnka, etc.), aome of which remain to be 
explaine. 1 . Ih.tl- the mlro-luction an<l the notes bespeak the 
Utwur and res,.areh that have Iveen devoted to his task by 
the iMlitor, IVofesattr <’har[wntier'a investigations have led 
him to eonelude ih«, Fr. Manoel Barradas was the channel 
through ahirh the information recorded by Fenicio reached 
Pam y Soiiva, Haldaeus and Hdephonsus, ail of whom seem 
i« hii\c nurti It without ArknoHio<l^<>nt. 

iiAv.„. K,„.. 1 , 1 , 

I.:'::.;;:"' 


We ho,a. that IVofes^.r t’har,.>nlicr 
to carry out liis original intenti„„ of 


"'ll he able some day 
P'-'-paring an English 
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tianslation of tMs valuable manuscript, tbe text of wbicb is 
often difficult and at times obscure. 
j C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Etudes compabattves sue les Langues caucasiennes du 
NORD- ouEST (morphologie). By Georges Dum4zil, 
lOJ X 6J. pp. 262. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1932. 
80 fr. 

Tbe three languages, whose comparative morphology has 
been studied in Constantinople with the aid of immigrants, 
are ; Western Circassian (Abzakh, or Abadzekh) and Ubykh ; 
for Kabardan (Eastern Circassian) the sources were fewer. 
M. Dum^zil says that in Western Circassian his ear can 
distinguish only fifty consonants, while M. Jakovlev has set 
down double as many; he finds it beyond doubt that the 
north-western languages are related to those of the Central 
and North-Eastern Caucasus (Chechen and the idioms of 
Daghestan), and announces the early publication of an intro¬ 
duction to a comparative grammar of Northern Caucasian 
languages, as well as a collection of Laz texts, to which we 
look forward, believing they will, like his previous work, 
be useful contributions to the knowledge of these dying 
tongues. 

981. 0. Wardrop. 


Studies and Texts in Folk-lore, Magic, Medieval 
Eomance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and Samaritan 
Archaeology. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D. Vols. I and II, 
pp. XV -f- 1,356. Vol. Ill, pp. 278. London: Maggs 
Brothers, 34-5 Conduit Street, 1925-8. 

It is difficult to review adequately a work of such magnitude 
and versatility—of greater variety, moreover, than its detailed 
title would suggest—as Dr. Gaster here presents to the learned 
world. These Studies and Texts may justly be regarded as the 
harvest of a lifetime. 
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The three volumes contain sixty-one essays and studies, 
together with seventeen texts; some of which are published, 
for the first time, from rare MSS. in the author’s possession 
{now In the British Museum); some appeared in Continental 
periodifals, ift*u(?d in the years 1881-1923; others, again, 
made their debut in the pages of this Journal. 

It wft.s a.s a jiathfinder, par eicdlence, that Dr. Gaster 
achieved Ids jwsition in the fields of oriental and literary 
rwarch. He was the first Jewish scholar to pay serious 
atn-ntiofi to tlu' romantic lore of his own people. Zunz, 
Micluu‘1 Surh.s, Jo.seph Pcrlcs, and others, had certainly 
int4‘re8ted them.selves in the study of Comparative Literature ; 
It fell (o fir. (Jaster to conduct investigations on more modern 
lines. I'unliarltine \i|)on a voyage of discovery in the realm 
ol Apocrypha and IWmlcpigrapha, then a somewhat obscure 
regioti, 111' io'gnii to puhlisli new and fully-annotated editions 
ol the several texts, hfH'cial light Is-ing fiirown on the books 
of Tobit, Judith, and the Teslamenf.s of the XII Patriarchs. 
iSaruarilan religion, f.Mi, iM-cnme his esiwial interest. All three 
branches of re..e«rcli are repre.sented in the volumes under 


The prci 
I)r. tiastci 
of .*i|iccmli 
wtiniatioii 


writer is dl-disiswed to criticize afresh such of 
'pinions a,s have already received the attention 
Sorely their value lies not so much in the 

•orded to tliem l.y three generations of scholars, 


Perhaps 

example 


■* r.searcii tliw pioneer work inspired, 
'rd lia.s y,'t to }«■ said, as the following 


^'heii Dr (oLste 

one ./ tiu- 7V..t,(o„i 
tsiiUsi (or tlie drst 


h-'d m 1893-1 his Ihbrew Text of 
e A// /'ofrwre/i.s'-which had been 
' • A. \\ertheimer in his eollooe.on 


who rejeetcl hi- deh-nee of";),'» 7*“ from those 

Tl,„. f Cl-rfu. 
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have worked on this field of literature deny the validity of 
his conclusions ” (The Te^metUs of the Twelve Patriareht, 
London, 1908, p. 66). 

And yet in the text of the Late H^rew Testament ofNapktali 
mention is made of a ship, belonging “ to the son of Berachel ” 
(Gaster, Studies and Teats, vol. i, p. 82; Charles, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepiyrapha of the Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 362, 
Appendix i, 4®). Dr. Eisler, it will be recalled, has recently 
drawn attention to an Egyptian document (approximate date, 
900 B.c.), in which mention is made of a ship-building firm 
of the same name. Could a medieval Jewish writer have 
possibly known this 1 Surely Dr. Gaster was justified in 
seeing in that Hebrew text a renmant of the original 
Testament. 

The texts of the Hdtrew Visions of Hell and Paradise deserve 
special attention. Translated for the first time and published 
in the Journal of the R.A.S., these eight texts provided 
ample material for discussion among scholars interested in 
the problems of eschatology. Students of Comparative 
Religion cannot afford to overlook this veritable mine of 
information. The work has been translated into French by 
M. Abraham, whose Legendes Juives appeared in Paris in 
1925 (cf. EEJ., 70, 1925, p. 219). A recension of the Visions, 
known as Midrash Ketapuah Beaze Ha-Yaar, was included 
in S. A. Wertheimer’s Batte Midrashoth (Jerusalem, 1893-7), 
iv, pp. 22 sqq.; and an Arabic version, Qissat Musa, has 
been noticed (MGWJ., x, 1853, p. 361). 

Of exceptional interest are the essays collected in Dr. Caster’s 
second volume. The text of the “ Fairy Tales from inedited 
Hebrew MSS. of the Ninth and Twelfth Centuries”— 
(exhibited by a Bodleian MS., and now accessible in Israel 
Levy’s edition, “ Un recueil de contes juives inedites ” 
(REJ., 33, pp. 47, 233 ; 35, p. 65)—^has been, in the English 
rendering, subdivided thus : (1) “ The Heathen and the Jew,” 
(2) “ The Princess with the Golden Hair,” (3) “ The Bride¬ 
groom and the Angel of Death,” (4) “ The Story of the Young 
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and the Ravena.” This latter section is represented 
in two versions. 

Rich in folk-lore treasure, these tales yield many a problem 
for latter-day solution. ^Tio will discourse upon the appearance 
of demons in human form, the gossip of ghosts, the number 
“ three ” in Folk-lore (with special reference to Jewish Folk¬ 
lore), the role of pious women in legend, the language spoken 
in the animal kingilom ? It would be an appropriate tribute 
to Dr. Oaster's learning, were scholars to continue his 
fascinating investigations. 

Much new material has come to hand since the earlier 
essays first appeared. Methods, too, have changed. The 
acienw! of (Comparative Religion has, steadily progressed. 
More remarkable, therefore, is the freshness of these Studies 
and Icitf. Savants of many lands will thank our VlCE- 
pRR.sn)KXT fur a work as valuable as it is attractive. 

A, Marmorstein. 


The Hkhitaok ok Ixi»ia Series. 

(1) The Mrste ok I.voia. By H. A. Popley. 7^ x 5, 
pp. X * 1<.5, phs. 12 . Calcutta: Association Press, 1921 
PP-»« + i20.' 

ByJ,S.M.Hoopm, pp.ji + 
Itf, pis. 7, 11)29. ^ 

a- 

‘ PP- 'V -f 132. no date 

The Remoom s 1.,ke ok 1m,u. 

(1) WlTHol T the PaIE Bv Af «5 

J-I.S. r>, mt. ■ ' Stevensox. pp. xi + 89, 

''■'’'«rp,% p.k.w. pp,,,^. 

b/.'C twTiZZl'tdi 'b 
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Pr. SteveQflon has already made her mark in her first-hand 
atodies of Brahmans and Jains. WUhout the Pale reproduces, 
with additions, a series of articles published in the Missionary 
Herald a few years back, on. the life story of the Dheds of 
Gujarat; a sound piece of field work as far as it goes, but 
Dr. Stevenson’s readers would like more ; a fuller treatment 
of local variations in custom, of social and economic 
organization, would enhance its scientific value. 

Mr. Popley’s synopsis of Indian music is a masterpiece of 
lucid condensation ; he shirks nothing, not even archseology 
and “ visualized music ” ; he deals faithfully with ragas in 
31 pages, with musical instruments (an exhaustive smvey with 
12 plates) in 27, and appends a glossary, a bibliography, and 
some examples of Indian music in staff notation. 

Tiruvalluvar’s Kural is less amenable to systematic treat¬ 
ment ; the historical setting is nebulous, the subject-matter 
difficult to reader in terms of English thought. Mr. Popley 
handles his problem with skill. A concise introduction is 
followed by selected translations in verse, and adequate, 
but never diffuse, explanatory notes. The book is a worthy 
sequel to Dr. Pope’s great work. 

The quality of Mr. Hooper’s book on the Alvars is not quite 
so high. Although their dates are disputed, ample evidence 
exists of their place in the evolution of Vaishnavism in South 
India, but this has not been freely used, and the historical 
background lacks clarity. There is no bibliography. 

Kabir’s “reformation” is an outstanding example of the 
response of India to Islam, to which Dr. Keay does justice. 
A critical examination of the legends which encrust the story 
of Kabir’s life reveals a clear-cut picture of the man and his 
place in history. Dr. Keay then traces with care the evolution 
of the Kabir Panth, its doctrines, ritual, and orgaziization up 
to the present day, not forgetting the many sects that owe 
their inspiration to Kabir’s teaching. A sound, well- 
balanced book. 

In “ euphonic sweetness ” Telugu holds first place among 
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Dnvidisn IsDKuagMi. Yrt Measn. Chenchiah and Bhujanga 
B«o are finrt in the field with a hiatoiy of Telugu literature. 
One or two slip in biatorv (the Oolkonda Shahs, e.g., were 
not “ bahnuuiis ”) do not impair the value of this ^ell-ordered 
epitome of facts and appreciations. 

These volumes, and the quite extensive series of which they 
are samjdes, owe their la-ing to one man. When the late 
l)r. .1, N. Karquhar went to India, in 1891, no such books 
existed. He felt a nee<i, and found men and means to meet it. 
S64 S7I M S70 M S6S F. J. RiCHARDS. 


Lk TxMfi.E ii'Kjirof. Par Umile ('has.sinat. Tome 7me. 
Mission Arf'hA)logi(|iic Pranvai.se au Caire. 13J x 9J, 
pp. X ■; 3.%. Cairo: L'lnslitut Friinijais d'Arch^logie 
Orietitale, 1932. 


With the piihluation of lhi.H volume the end of a long 
and exacting Usk comes appreciably nearer. The regularity 
with whicli these later volumes of tlie Edfu publication are 
now apjsairmg w no small tribute to the industry and patience 
of Chaasiiml and the .skill of the printers of the French 
Itistitnte, It IS a great Inmn, in the.se days of increasingly 
unwieldy and e.xpm.sive publications, to find such important 
and intereslmg «,ll„uions of texts published comparatively 
cheap y and , u,rn^ easy ,o handle. The reasonable size 
and cheapness «f thi.s volume go far, in the reviewer's mind 

trp and he failure to presi-rve the original groupmg and 

^ d" Ztilf ? ^'^^ppointing 

and luwatisfactory natun' of the tvne Tt« ^ r ^ 

f*U>lemaic ,.r..l offers much thlt ^- ^ t ml^f 
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publicstion—is the establishment of clear and accurate forms 
of the signs employed. M. Chassinat would add very oon- 
siderabfy to the debt which all who are interested in the 
Ptolemaic period owe him if, at the conclusion of his present 
work, he could publish a complete list of the signs employed 
in his fount, drawn to a larger scale, and if possible in outline. 

The present volume is entirely occupied with the texts 
on the outer face of the enclosure wall of the temple. Most 
of these texts are here published for the first time. In an 
appendix is given a lengthy list of divergences between the 
texts published in vol. vi, 213-223, and the earlier publication 
of Brugsch in his Thesaurus, 607-610. 

831. H. W. Fairman. 


Tell Halaf, A new Culture in oldest Mesopotamia. By 
Dr. Baron Max von Oppenheim. Translated by Gerald 
Wheeler. x^, pp. xviii + 328 ; pis. 68 ; maps 
and ills. London ; G. P. Putnam, 1933. 21s. 

The appearance of Baron von Oppenheim’s book giving 
for the first time an account, popular but reasonably full, 
of his discoveries at Tell Halaf is very welcome. The volume 
is well illustrated. It contains photographic reproductions of 
some seventy of the stone sculptures and eight plates of 
pottery as well as some of the gold, ivory, and other objects : 
the text gives an account of the site, of its excavations, and 
of its history and a description of the sculpture and small 
objects by von Oppenheim himself, while appendices by 
Herzfeld, Langenegger, Karl Muller, Hubert Schmidt, 
Meissner, and Jensen deal with the more technical aspects of 
the work and of the material. 

Tell Halaf, a group of mounds on the banks of the Khabur 
river in northern Mesopotamia, proved to be a most remarkable 
and a most productive site. In the lower strata of the mound 
there were found no buildings but great quantities of pottery. 
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At the bottom canw a monochrome ware 
■tone weapon* and implement* which was unques i 
Sithic: Tbove th« came an elaborately painted warn with 
d«ip« sometimes «eometncal. sometimes natmalistic, in 
a p^t wych at it* y^st is as lastrous as that of Mycens^n 
potterv. Hiiliert Schmidt contributes a short but valuab 
■tudy of this material, which he dlstinjtuishes into four periods. 
Similar wan-s liave been found at Carchemish, Sakjcgeuzi, 
and. more recentlv. at Ar|«ichia. near Nineveh, and there is 
no doubt lUl it i- extremely early; at Tidl Halaf Schmidt 
reoortJs llu- finding of a few copisr implements associated 
apjiarmitlv willi the “ first piinted {u-riod so that we may- 
even from the outset ls“ dealing with a chalcolithic rather 
tlian a truly neolithic culture ; but in bringing the later 
pha*.-s of tlic ware down .so late as 2(K)0 B.c. von Oppenheim 
in surely niininuzing its antiipiity. 

In the up[s'r levels, lielow scanty remains of Hellenistic 
date, the p,\eavators traced the town wall with its gates and 
a few adjacent iuiilflings; one of the mounds inside the 
ramjiarl yielded a large temjtle of the .Wyrian priod resting 
ujsm walls of lilt earlier date , hut the greater part of the 
work was eoneented with the ('itadel which lay at the north 
•hie of the town i low' to the river : here there was a very large 
comple’c of iwilure and other buildings erected by Kapara, 
an Aramaic ruler whom Bruno MeLssner would date to the 
twelfth (vntury ii.'-. other authorities w'ould certainly, 
consider this date sonic hundreds of vears too early. The 


plttiv [in-Uiced an a.stonmhing urniy of stone sculptures, 
••atue.s 111 the round, null'll bases, and, above all, reliefs on 
b«.«uilt or limestone .slabs which decorated the fafado of the 
building; the study of these, from an artistic and 
a ctmniologica! jaunt of view, occupies a large part of the 
volume. Further, at Jelwlet el Beda. 70 kilometers south of 
Tell Halaf, Itaroii von Opjs'iilieim discovered a burial-place 
•urmounteil by bimlt statues of a remarkable sort. 

The mounds of Tell Halaf yielded no remains whatever 
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dating between the close of the Painted Pottery period and 
the time when Kapara (or more probably his father, for the 
palace shows traces of rebuilding) re-occupied the deserted site. 
Baron von Oppenheim and Professor Herzfeld are convinced 
that the sculptures, many of which are inscribed with the 
name of Kapara, are of a much older date and were simply 
re-used by him, and since there is no building earlier than the 
twelfth century to which they can be assigned it follows that 
Kapara must have foimd them in the Painted Pottery level 
and that they rightly belong to the third millennium B.c.: 
Professor Herzfeld on stylistic and technical grounds 
distinguishes the bulk of the sculptures into groups which he 
dates to c. 3000, c. 2800, and c. 2600-2550 b.c. respectively. 
It is a theory which few scholars will be inclined to accept. 

There is too close a parallel between the sculptures of 
Tell Halaf on the one hand and of Carchemish, Senjirli, and 
Sakjegeuzi on the other for them to be very far removed 
from one another in point of time: recognizing this, 
Professor Herzfeld attributes the monuments of these sites 
also to various dates in the third millennium. Now the 
buildings in which the monuments occur belong definitely to 
the first millennium ; therefore the Tell Halaf theory must 
apply equally to them and in each of the four cases a late 
builder must have delved in the prehistoric strata, discovered 
prehistoric sculptures, all intact, and incorporated them m 
his own work. This is carrying coincidence too far. 

At Carchemish there are, indeed, instances of older 
sculptures being re-used, but such are generally re-used 
merely as building material and not for decoration; 
but of very many of the slabs, including some which 
Professor Herzfeld attributes to 2650 b.c., it can be proved 
that they were carved expressly for the positions which they 
occupy in the present building. Indeed, the professor’s 
stylistic criteria, as well as his chronological theories, fail to 
work when applied to Carchemish, for the “ musicians’ slab ”, 
for instance, which he makes contemporary with the women 
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m procj-JMiion. is earlier than they, being re-used as 
building mate rial in the palace for which they were designed, 
and the " Hwlad " statue Ls strictly contemporary with the 
warrior slubs uhii ii he regards as later in date. Even the 
earlier (Vn licmish sculptures could not be made to harmonize 
with the T< li Httinf thef>ry; for on this site undisturbed 
•feral itirat ion jirovcs that a very long period—a period of 
at halt t«o thousani] years—separates the Painted Pottery 
age from hiiv to which the sculptures in stone can be 
attrilmteil; and the same is true of Sakjegeuzi, 

The.faet that a numlxT of the Tell Halaf slabs bear the name 
of Kanara, which to many jicople would seem conclusive, 
is iliirnisseil on the assumjition that the inscription was cut 
on the aiKient stones di.seovered by him. Other difBculties 
are as hglitlv ; thus that the domestication of the horse 
and the tis.. of .Vssyrian liorse trajijiings and harness would by 
titi* theory Is. carried hack mto the third millennium is held 
not (O weaken the argument hut only to enhance the interest 
of tlie earvmgs . „„ the basis of a purely subjective criticism 
w lieh m snm,. ,„stanees can i)c proved misleading we are 
M " to jetiisi.ii all that we have yet learned about the 
chroao ogy of north Syrian art. It is generally agreed that the 
earlier arclienu.sh seulptures are of about the tw-elfth century 

a th. Sakjegeu/., sculptures fall well within the Lt 

•t'Mume of (’a J resemble those, for 

lime-sroaeandhisUT'^"’ fslabs of 
»nd ^ f«9ade-often in their subject 

•lie Tell lb,!,if ,,rri "'! difiers 

uortli Svria hut nearl"""/ uncommon in 

’‘l-re tile 0« t mounds 

,i .1 . ’^’"'ains are of late dato n„.A i 


-•‘.ncs of the better artiste employld in 
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the royal cities ; to this category and to this late period the 
Tell Halaf sculptures appear to belong. 

The case of the Jebelet el Beds statues is quite different. 
Here we have figures which are either very ancient or preserve 
remarkably well the ancient tradition ; their dependence upon 
Sumerian art is obvious, but to bring them into close relation 
with the Tell Halaf orthostats is wholly unjustified. They are 
of great importance, and so are the sculptures of Kapara’s 
palace and the prehistoric pottery; Baron von Oppenheim 
is to be congratulated on his discoveries, and everything 
that throws light on their character and on the conditions in 
which they were found is a welcome addition to knowledge. 
It is the more to be regretted that the chronological theories 
put forward in the present volume should rob it of so much 
of its value as a contribution to history. 

945. C. L. Woolley. 


Edward Hincks ; A selection from his Correspondence, with 
a Memoir by E. F. Davidson. 8| x 5J, pp. viii + 274, 
ill. 1. London ; Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 20s. 

Oriental archaeologists, old and young, will welcome this 
book cordially, for it tells us everything which is, practically, 
worth knowing about a man who was a distinguished Church¬ 
man and politician, and was at the same time a great pioneer 
in the field of Egyptian and Assyrian decipherment. His work 
has been foolishly overpraised and wilfully belittled by the 
friends of his fellow-pioneers, but now with the help of 
Mr. Davidson’s excellent and documental memoir, we are 
able to see clearly the greatness of the man and appraise 
his work at its true value. Mr. Davidson has done his work 
well, and the large collection of the letters of English and 
foreign scholars which he publishes enables us to reconstruct 
every event of importance in Hincks’ life. 

Edward Hincks was bom at Cork on 19th August, 1792, 
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and he died on 3rd December, 1866, nearly seventy-four years 
oW. He was an exhibitioner, scholar, and Fellow (1813) of 
Trinity College, Dublin; he was Rector of Ardtrea from 
1819-1825, and Rector of Killcleagh, about 30 miles south 
of Belfast, from 1825 1866. Hts mind acted quickly, he was 
sbrcwtl, sagacious, and penetrating, and he loved a “ bit of 
a fight" with his pen; Dr. Birch always spoke of him as 
a “delightful Irishman He was not a great scholar, and 
the only OrientuI language he knew anything about was 
Hebrew. Hut he jiosse.saed an almost uncanny ability in 
deciphering ciphers, acrostics, riddles, picture rebuses, and 
the like, and it was this ability which enabled him to obtain 
Home of his Ix-st results in deciphering Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Ih'tufitie inseriptions. Nature intended him to be a 
great decipherer of Oriental languages, but circumstances 
made him n {siri.sh priest in Ireland for forty-seven years, 
with a liniiteil sti|iend and a wife and four daughters to keep. 
He had no books, and no money to buy any. And but for 
the gift.s ol iKKiks by Birch, Oppert, Nonis, Layard, Fox 
Tallwt, Ib'tu.uf, an.l others he would never have done any 
deciphering at all. H(> wrote scores of short papers and read 
them Udore learned .societie.s, and sent copies of them to the 
chief (iemiiiM, French, and English scholars, who wrote in 
reply (IHtl) and often showed him that his discoveries were 

r, ,' ■»'l 8" •» 

or iri'.,,ir,ri 'tT'^ * '"'“8 in London 

hini’t,' . ' I ; f‘"''’'‘‘''‘"*»l‘Mu«Mnnp[ointed 
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made to translate Hincks to England but they all &iled; 
the Universities had nothing to offer, there was no prefer¬ 
ment for him in the Church, and he became a disappointed 
man. And it was his method of work, or rather his want of 
method, that made his ability and labour non-productive. 
He never finished anything, not even his Assyrian grammar. 
His best bit of work was his paper on the Egyptian Alphabet, 
published in 1846. He complained bitterly about Kawlinson, 
Brugsch, and others, and he never seems to have realized 
that their successes were due to training in the Indian and 
Semitic languages which were cognate to those at which they 
were working. Lord Aberdeen gave him a pension of £100 
per annum, and the British Government made provision on 
his death for his daughters. It is terrible to think that Hincks 
died a dissatisfied and disappointed man. The pity of it I 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal Irish Academy per¬ 
formed a gracious and graceful act in making the publication 
of the volume before us possible, but it is a pity that they 
did not publish specimens of Hincks’ work on the Egyptian 
Alphabet, published in 1846. 

92S . E. A. Wallis Budge. 


How Chinese Families Live in Peiping. By Sidney D. 
Gamble, Research Secretary, National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 8J x 6, pp. xii -f 348, 
ills. 38, diagrams 21. London : Funk and Wagnall, 1933. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Gamble performed valuable service when, a few years 
ago, he published his illuminating volume on the Social Survey 
of Pekmg. The present book is equally valuable as a species 
of corollary, and is the result of a year’s exacting inquiry into 
the actual living costs of 283 Chinese families living in Peiping 
(or Peking). Incidentally it also shows how deep trust and 
confidence can go between East and West, for these families 
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Mibintttod their <‘ntire income and expenditure to the most 
misitte Knitiiiy as to rent, food, fuelling, water, light, simple 
aanttation, })olie»- dues, inrense for the gods, diversions ; and 
though Chinew ■■ fi<‘ld workers " did the visiting, yet everyone 
luuai V»ve known that the results were being reported to the 
foreign white man. W<>diiiiig expcns«>s are included, with the 
f^ta msfived and given on those occasions, funeral costs, 
even cliarities -and here it is interesting to note that Christians 


easily lea<l in philanthropies, with Mahommedans a lagging 
second, Tlio families varhsl from a rickshaw coolie's at $8 
silver a month t/i a teacher's at Sf/jO a month. 

The book is ne< *-ssari)y lon<le<l with .statistics, but these are 
rendered intensely interesting hy their human associations. 
It is wortli realising where meat-eating Ix’gin.s as incomes rise. 
In many of the eajws eitMl, tlieiv is a terrildy close approach 
to I Ilf iiiinimuin human condition of food and housing. One 
cannot gmdg.. the rare eolour an<l .extravagance of gala seasons 
when birth, luamag.., and d.-atl, eost the family two or three 
nwitlw of their total me..mmgs. And. astonishing to sav they 

catch with th.ur ex,s>nditure apfwirently hdore total 
•an nipf.v, (me sympathizes with the riekslmwman who, 
Witi, a wife and two small ehildr.-n and earning $14 a month, 
-t SJ.) bv gambling at the X.-w Year. Yet within the year 
tU.y liad r.,«.d the m.mev he had had to borrow, saved 
$ A and e ven made „ loan to another family. W.at miracles 
of saving his wife ,..rformed as well as him.self! 

mu kno«|e<lg,p of China. 

T>orothe.4 Hosie. 
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The Eiothakt. By Etsujiko Sunamoto. Two volumes. 
9x6^, uumerous illustratioiis. Vol. I; pp. 16 + 66 + 
1151, pis. 17. Vol. II: pp. 102 + 38 + 1017 + 41, 
pis. Ill, charts 8, map 1. (^aka : Fokumatsu Sunamoto, 
at the Seson Fugenkai Shuppan-bu, Kawara-machi, 
Higashi-Ku, 1931. Price 30 yen. 

This work, in two formidable volumes weighing close on 
10 lb. avoirdupois, may fairly be described as elephantine 
in more senses than one. The author, the son of a merchant 
of long standing in the ivory trade in Osaka, tells us that 
he spent fifteen years in its preparation, and, considering the 
extraordinary variety of the information he has collected and 
its wealth of detail, this does not seem an unreasonable time. 
There is no aspect of his subject on which he does not touch. 
Of the twenty-three chapters into which the book is divided, 
the first eighteen ate taken up mainly with descriptions of 
the structure, habits, and habitats of the various branches 
of the elephant family, the methods employed in the capture 
of the animal, and the various uses to which it has been or 
is still put for purposes of war or the chase, or as a beast 
of burden. The nineteenth chapter, which is carried on from 
the first volume to the second, is devoted to a lengthy dis¬ 
course on elephant lore ; and the rest of the book, with the 
exception of the final chapter, which contains a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the mammoth and of other animals the tusks or 
carapaces of which have an economic value, deals with ivory 
and its uses in commerce and art. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and the second volume in particular contains 
a number of interesting and well-reproduced photographs 
and drawings of objects of art, European and Oriental, in 
ivory. There are also an excellent index and a comprehensive 
bibliography of over a thousand authorities. Undertaken 
apparently in piam memoriam of an animal which has suffered 
much at the hands of man—^the same motive indeed which 
prompted the author’s father to erect in the grounds of the 
Tennoji temple at Osaka a colossal bronxe figure of Fugen 
JBXS. Jin.T 1934. 39 
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(Suo&ntabhsdra) seated on an elephant—this work is a 
monument to the patient industry of its compiler; but it 
is unfortunately written in Japanese and therefore to the 
majority of foreign readers a closed book. To those among 
Mr. Sunamoto’s countrymen, however, who are interested 
in this subject it should prove invaluable as a work of reference. 
It is certainly encyclopaidic in its scope. 

Ji-70. H. Parlett. 


IsiJiM AND Modernism in Egypt. A study of the modem 
reform movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
By C. C. Adams. x 5J, pp. x + 283. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

Modcniiam began in Egypt with the visit of Jamdl ul-Din 
al-Afghdni, though Muhammad ‘Abduh was the real founder 
of the movement. As a boy he had to be driven to his books 
and was at first scared away by bad teachers and teaching. 
A Sufi relative waked his mind and ho became a keen student 
plunging into my.sticism. Recalled from hi,s dreams by the 
same kinsman, he soon came under the spell of Jamil ul-Dfn 
and turned to public life. Ab soon ns his student days were 
finished he iH’came a teacher in al-.Vzhar. He made all that 
he touched great. Appointed e.litor of the Government gazette, 
he raa.le it a stern critic of the administration ; indeed, it 
the voice of conscience of a nation that was not yet bom. 
He gave the nationalist movement its ideas and was banished 

1i*™'" »' «'« b*®"- 

t It woril. taught in Beirut, wrote a newspaper in 
lares for anuil au.l visited England on political 

bus,n...s.s. o, return to Egj^pt he was made a judge in the 
court of iirs, instance of the native tribunals and two years 

(IIP reform of ff. p- ^ ...... 

ui tlw' routlu.>(i of . , - ' . ^ 

•b-d care of the .students, and the libraries. He did notX 
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all that he hoped, bat he did something. His next 
promotion was mufti of all Egypt. Here he turned what waa 
almost a sinecure into a national institution. As mufti he was 
head of the courts dealing with personal status ; he inspected 
these courts and was at work on plans for a school for the 
judges when he died. He was made a member of the legislative 
council and soon became the leading member whose opinion 
on every question was heard with respect. He founded 
a benevolent society, worked hard for the advancement of 
the Arabic language, and wrote against European critics in 
defence of Islam. Muhammad ‘Abduh said of himself that he 
waa first of all a teacher. It was a revolution when he used 
Guizot as the basis of his lectures on political science. He was 
a great gentleman, a patriotic Egyptian, and a convinced 
Muslim. 

After the crowded story of his life, the content of his teaching 
is rather an anticlimax. He tried to solve for Islam problems 
with which Christians had been busy for the previous century, 
and his solutions have nothing new for them. Constant use of 
the imagination is needed to see that he was a bold though 
reverent innovator. What a lot of trouble it would save if 
a conservative Muslim would study the history of Christian 
thought and apply the lessons to his own faith ! 

Muhammad ‘Abduh was bigger than his followers. During 
his lifetime he published a commentary on the last section of 
the Kur’dn. Though very devotional, this never exceeds due 
limits. After his death it was continued by Muhammad 
Rashid Rida, who regards himself as the executor of his 
master. In its new form it has become a library dealing with 
the whole of Islam and the sacred text is lost in a mass of 
exhortation and disquisitions on all subjects remotely con¬ 
nected with Islam. Muhammad Rashid Rida has also become 
conservative. 

Dr. Adams brings his subject down to the present with 
biographies of those who may be called disciples of Muhammad 
‘Abduh and with notes on those who have no direct connection 
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with him. We have to thank Dr. Adams for an admirable 
piece of work. The transktions from Mu^mmad ‘Abduh’s 
crabf»ed Arabic are rather free, but perhaps that was 
inevitable. There is an index and a bibliography of 
Muliaminad ‘Ahluh’s writings. One of the references on 
p. 119 .‘leem.s to be wrong, and that is all there is to criticize. 
WJ. A. S. Tritton. 


SKi.KfTioN.x KBo.\i TiiK Pe.shwa's Daftab. Ed. by G. S. 

Sakoe.sai. 9i[ ,< C. Bombay Government Central Press. 
No. •.!■<. Thk Pkskwa's (k)MMmiEXTs ON THE West Coast. 

171(1 1772. pp. vi 273, map 1.1932. Rs. 4 as. 2, or 7s. 
No. 2.'). Bai-aji K.ajirao Pe.shwa and the Nizam. 1740-1761. 

pp. IV i .‘MCi, pis. 2, map 1. 1932. Rs. 4 as. 12, or 8s. 
No. 2(1. Tauabai and Samruaji. 17.38-1761. pp. iv + 207 
•( i.'c, pis. 2. map 1. 1932. Rs. 3 as. 10, or 6s. 3d. 

No. 2i. Babajirao Peshwa and Events in the North. 

1712 1761. pp. vi : 286.xiii. 1933. Rs. 5 as. 8, or 9s. 
No. 28. Pe.siiwa BAi.A.nRAi), Karnatak Affairs. 1740-1761. 
PI'. M r3.3(; , X, pllanapl. 1933. Rs. 6 as. 2, or 10s. 
The.sc further vutume.s cover a very interesting period in 
tk I.Htory (.f the .Maralha.s culminating in their zenith in 
177.9. At tliat .late Raghunath Rao had defeated the Abdali 
Ahmed 8(,ah at Dd.ore, Raghuji Bhonsle had terrorized 
hopil. (he N„«„, h„,i humbled and alienated from 
treuel, sup,K.rters. The Karnatak had been conquered, 

pIl.wl s 'V4'’!lt' and the 

cai.ture .ft'l'' ’ r ■7 .’^''^*’ -^gria, humbled by the 
...^(i '’‘r;"';-, had faHen under Maratha 

«.71». “ •” «*“. 

"•* the Siiith on <1 U- ^ 

dillieult.onthe 

d. Permanent success in the North 
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was impossible owing to the dependence of tke Maratbas 
on forcible levies for their support, and the consequent enmity 
even of their Hindu allies, the Hajputs and Jats. In the South 
the French and English had begun to take a share in the game, 
and Hyder Ali was rising to power in Mysore. In the Home 
Coimtry the Peshwa had to deal not only with insubordinate 
Sardars, but with two very stubborn ladies, the Eani Jijibai 
of Kolhapmr and the Rani Tarabai of Satara, who gave 
much more trouble than the puppet kings, their husbands. 
To the English student the most interesting of these five 
numbers, though it is not the most important, will be the 
account of the Peshwa’s Commitments on the West Coast. 
It is interesting as showing the weakness of the Marathas 
on the sea. They had to deal not only with the established 
English and Portuguese settlements, but with the still 
pugnacious Sidis, while their only instruments were their 
refractory subjects, the Sawants of Wadi and the Angrias. 
These latter were constantly in rebellion, and the Marathas 
had finally, though very imwillingly, to agree to the English 
cru-shing them. It is interesting to note that the Portuguese 
were more active than is generally believed after the fall of 
Bassein and that they were willing, at least in the opinion 
of the Marathas, to combine with the French in attacking 
Bombay in 1748. The accounts of the English captures of 
Vijayadurg in 1756 and of Surat in 1759 are full and do justice 
to the fighting powers of the English. They also fully bear 
out the suspicions which Clive and Watson at Gheriah, and 
the Bombay ofiicers at Surat, felt regarding the intentions 
of the Marathas, who were in each case secretly treating with 
the defenders. The Marathas were clearly very anxious about 
the English keeping their promise to hand over Vijayadurg, 
and it is satisfactory to find a Maratha leader writing to the 
Peshwa, “ The English are observers of truth.” The most 
interesting letter in No. 25 is the account of the un¬ 
successful effort of the Marathas to crush Bussy’s French 
troops at the battle of Char Minar near Hyderabad in 1766. 
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The one of the French artUlery greatly impressed the Marathaa 
and this was largely responsible for the fatal tactics adopted 
by them at Panijiat. The shadow of that great disaster 
hangs over Volume No. 27, indicating its wide-spreading 
effw^ in spite of the great effort made by the Marathas to 
restore matters, which re-sulted in the rise of the great 
feudatories, Hindhia, Holkar, and the Nagpur Bhonsle. In 
the extreiiu; south the Marathas, with a kingdom already 
established jtv Tanjore, might well have crushed Hyder Ally 
and Iwen ultimately successful, but for the presence of the 
Knglish. The volumes l)ear witness to the patient diplomacy 
of the Peshwa ; but they make it obvious that the Marathas, 
the geuiu* of whose leaders, with the ywssibie exception of 
the Hhonsh's, was generally destnictive rather than con¬ 
structive. eould not hs'ur the <ontimied burden of warfare 
fntm the Punjah to Tanjore, though they were constantly 
successful on the Iwttle field. A weleome new feature in this 
pxi'elleuf iirrii's is the provision of an indo.x in Nos. 26 to 28. 

795. Hi. 9CW, sse P. R. Cadell. 

^ HiSTOtSE HE Saidakaya. 

P.y IjABln ZAVY.4T. PJ ej. pp. 12 t iv J- 296, ills. 22. 
Ilarwa (IJlmn) ; Imprimerie de Saint Paul. London : 
l.iiutc and Co.. 19112. lO.s. 

This work is tin- third volume of a serie.s called (in French) 
I)oct„H4^ulA inA/if.. .screir .i ifnsloirr ,lu Palriarcat Melkite 
d'.intu<rhr. and deals wuh the .scat of a bishopric not far from 
r»»majM us. kno»n to Kurois-an writers by a variety of trans- 
liteialions of» hii h Sav ianeia apfx'ars to bo the most accurate, 
(Vtenaiba the furtbe.st removed from the original. The place 
was famous m merlievai and to some c.xtent modem times 
for a coinenl which liouswl a miracle-working image of the 
Virgin Mar>-. which attracted va.st numWrs of pilgrims some 
Of them Muslims. M, /ayvit has collected the legends con 
nected with this object of a/loration, which at some time 
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tppean to have been stolen from the convent, only the box 
in which it had been kept being preserved, whence, however, 
a fragrant fluid issued which oould efiect marvellous cures. 
His researches have clearly been most painstaking, involving 
the study of books of travel both printed and MS., and many 
other sources of information. Thus his list of bishops is to 
a considerable extent extracted from the colophons of MSS. 
in which they are casually mentioned. Besides its religious 
attractions the place was also celebrated for the excellence 
of its wine, too well appreciated by many pilgrims, who 
shocked some visitors by their debauchery. The volume is 
well illustrated with photographs and facsimiles, and is 
elaborately indexed. 

94J. D. S. Mabooliouth. 


A Facsimile op the Manuscript op al-Kitab al-Bari' 
fi’l-luohah : by Isma'il ibn al-KSsim al-Kali. (Or, 
9811.) Edited with an introduction by A. S. Fulton, 
12 X 9, pp. 16 + 147. London: Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1933. 

This title seems wanting in accuracy, since a reproduction 
by photography is not quite the same as a product of the 
printer’s art, and “ editing ” implies something more than 
supervising such reproduction. Still, Mr. Fulton has prefixed 
a valuable introduction, containing a biography of the author, 
who is well known by his Amall (first printed Cairo, 1324 a.h.), 
and a description of the curious work of which this is a 
fragment. It was meant to be a thesaurus of the Arabic 
language, of which the arrangement is well illustrated by 
Mr. Fulton. In an English dictionary arranged on this 
model (which, of course, neither the structure of the language 
nor sanity would permit), suppose the reader (?) wished to 
find, let us say, the word brag. He would first have to recall 
a special order of the alphabet in which the guttural consonant 
g precedes the lingual r which precedes the labial b. He 
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wonJd then look np section G and pass to fhe tn-^nnotu.n^ 
TObsection thereof, where in due time he would find the 
paragraph entitled gtr + b. There he would see dis- 
quwitbns on the words gT<A, grvb, garb, brag, brig, berg, etc., 
among which he would at last discover the word he was 
looking for. 

The glosses, where I have compared them, contain nothing 
that is not found (usually, Avith more detail) in the Lism 


al~\irab, hut there are some differences in the proof-verses 
cited, and in the authorities named as assigning meanings 
to the wonls. 

The writing, except where the pages have suffered some 
damage, is fairly legible, and diacritic points are copious. 
Mr. Fulton’s index remedies the difficulty of finding a word. 
926 D. S. Mahooliouth. 


Lks l‘KlSTirRtS Ki PK.«(TRKS SonfiMATIQl’ES DE LA PeNINSULE 
IitfiRigi'K. Vols. I and II. By He.vki Bkeuil. Fondation 
Hingcf-poligi.ac, I x DJ. Vol, I; pp, iv -|- 76, pis. 24, 
figs. 4<i. Vol. II: pp. iv-f 192. pis. 42, figs. 50. 
laigny . Iniprimene de Isigny, 19‘J3. 

,tny work by M. Breml is worthy of the utmost attention. 
In tliesc two volumes he has collected all the known neolithic 
paintings m the lls-rinn js-ninsuln and thus demonstrates, 
Hior*' rti arly than lias ever lie<>n <ione Isdore, the characteristics 
of ms.lithio art. i{ art it can lie called. He has drawn no 
conclusions, at Ica-si in these vohiines, but presents the 
paintings ni their iTOjaT colours, with beautiful photographs 
of the sites where they occur, while the letterpress consists of 
candul desenptions of tluxse site.s and of the paintings them- 
•elves. By the sujsTpwiiioii of one sigtv over another a 
aeqiienee is elearly mdicateel; thu> the jiaintinga in pale red 
are the earli.>»t, while those in hlaek or in white are towards 
U» end of the series. The art be.ars no resemblance to the 
hrilliaut work of the pahwilithic period, for the figures are 
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$o schematued as to approximate rather to imtiPg than to 
pictures; in fact, they might be compared with the hieratic 
writing of the ancient Egyptians which was the schematized 
form of their picture-writing or hieroglyphs. The crudeness 
of the neolithic work is partly due to the rough surfaces of 
rock on which the signs are drawn, but there is also a very 
definite sj^tem of contraction and simplification of elaborate 
signs. Thus when the figure of a man with arms akimbo is 
sometimes well and recognizably drawn, but can also be 
reduced to a sign somewhat resembling the Greek letter pAt, 
the change appears to be a deliberate simplification rather 
than natural degeneration. These two volumes are of the 
greatest importance to all students of the development of 
human culture, they are invaluable for the study of the style 
of the art of the period, and they also give evidence that a 
certain type of decadence in art may be the beginning of 
writing. 

957. M. A. Murray. 


Inductive Turkish Lessons. By Fred Field Goodsell. 
Revised by Edward Tyler Perry. 7§ x 4|, pp. viii 
-f 278. Istanbul: The American Board, 1931. 7s. 6d. 

Among the most conspicuous reforms instituted by Gazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in post-war Turkey rank the abolition 
in 1928 of the old Arabic script and the adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet of twenty-eight Latin letters, and, concurrently, 
the gradual purification of Turkish from Arabic and Persian 
elements. Doubtless the study of Turkish has become much 
easier in consequence of these reforms which have also 
necessitated the revision of the Turkish grammars and 
textbooks written for the use of beginners. 

Such an introductory book is the Inductive Turkish Lessons 
of Mr. Fred Field Goodsell, which was revised and rewritten 
in the new Latin script by Mr. Edward Tyler Perry, Director 
of the American Board I^anguage School in Istanbul. The book 
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wu originally composed for American college and university 
graduates: in using it the assistance of a Turkish teacher is 
necessary. It can, liowcver, be used with much profit by those 
who desire to acquire, the colloquial Turkish without a tutor, 
provided tliat they have a concise grammar of the Turkish 
iangiutgc at hand. 

The b<iok contain.H sixty lessons which evidently serve as 
priK-tical exercises to the /,ycec Grammar oi Midhat SaaduUah. 
They consist of a number of English sentences with a Turkish 
traiisUkion on the confronting pages, and grammar notes 
briefly elucidating those jioints of grammar the knowledge of 
wliieh i.s neces.sarv for tlie comprehension of the sentences. 
The H<*nU-nees are so seh-cUsl as to give a gradual initiation 
into the niore complieated ermstructions of Turkish and the 
v*s-ahulary iwe<l in everv<lay talk. A number of useful 
apiK-ndixcs are added to the le.ssons, including rules for the 
new Tiirki.sli six'lling, for vowels in suffixes, and a number 
of tables fif dwleiision and conjugation. .\u English-Turkish 
ami a Turkish Kngli.sh vocabulary, and a glossary of 
gratnniatical terms are also apjiended to the lessons, 

Mr. (iiKMi.scIl'.s Iswk. emjihasizing conversation, is an 
exrelletii priictical Imiulbook for those who desire to get 
ac<)uamf<<l uith the rudiments of modern Turkish. Unfor- 
tunatelv, it nuitaiii.s some embarrassing incongruencies 
Is'taeen ili.- Kiigli.di and Turkish texts, which could be 
ct>n*i,iereil in a [tossible second revision of the work. Here 
WC gne a list of the mistakes of this kind 

p L’l . the Turkish an.swer is wanting in sentence 28. 

V 2H tlie corteet Turkish of sentence 51 reads : “ arka- 
da^ilari ve |«ira.ii yoktur. ’ 

p. 21): .s,.,item-.. ,;s ,s correctly “ liu fincan ve bu caki 

p. 29 ■ sentenc- 8 > eml.s correctly with “ gbriiyormusunuz ? ” 

p. : m 1. :i, ■■ twenty-one " should stand and not 

Lesson twentv-two 
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p. 37: the correct Turkish of sentence 12 is " Axkada§uu» 
i^in . . . 

p. 38 ; in sentence 38 “oradsdir ” should stand and not 
“ odadadir 

p. 40: to sentence 61 the words “ next week ” are to be 
added. 

p. 53; in the English sentence VII (and not VI), 4, the 
words “ without curtains ” are wanting. 

p. 67 : in sentence B, 3 “ On bcsinci ” should stand and 
not “ On yedinci ”. 

p. 72 ; in sentence II, 1 “ hemsirenizdir ” should stand and 
not “ hemsiremizdir ”. 

p. 83 : the English sentence II, 5 is wanting. 

p. 96: the correct Turkish of sentence A, 4, is “ gidip 
gitmiyeceyimizi ” and not “ gitmiyeceyinizi ” ; “ bilmiyoruz ” 
and not “ bilmiyorsunuz ”. 

693. Joseph de Somooyi. 


L’Abhidhabmako^a de Vasubandhu. In six vols. 
By Louis de la Vall^e Poussin. Soci4t4 Beige 
d’Etudes Orientales. 10 x 6J. Vol. i, pp. ii + 331; 
vol. ii, pp. ii + 217 ; vol. iii, pp. 255 ; vol. iv, pp. xi + 
303 ; vol. V, pp. i + 302 ; vol. vi, pp. Ixvii + 156. 
Paris; Geuthner, 1923-1931. 

The appearance of the sixth volume concludes Professor de 
la Vall6e Poussin’s monumental translation of Vasubandhu’s 
treatise. The work must incontestably be held to be 
the most important publication on Buddhism of our 
generation, unless we see a competitor in the translation 
by the same hand of the VijM'plimcUrcUasiddhi ; the latter 
lacks only a similar introduction and indexes for completion, 
but is hardly perhaps of the same weight as an original 
authority. An adequate appreciation of the achievement 
could only proceed from the pen of a recognized master of the 
subject, but, as a brief mention of the first volume is so far 
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tlw sole notice it has received in the review columns of this 
Journal (1924, p. 300), it falls to a less skilful hand to attempt 
some sort of sn estimate of what it means to students of 
Buddhism and also to students of Sanskrit literature in 
general. Ihdore proceeding to this, I may observe that the 
final volume contains the Introduction and much needed 
indexes. If the former is not all that was promised (much 
of the material, more suitably perhaps, has been or is being 
publi.-ihe(l elHewhere). its description of the seven Abhidharma 
treati.ses of the Sarvastiviidins with comparisons with the 
corresjKinding Pali works, and of certain Vibhdsd masters 
and schools, alone would ensure it close attention. Of the 
ind( xe.s 1 need only say that much use of them has shown 
that their completeness and general correctness ^ make them 
indisjxmsable aids to the exploitation of the preceding volumes 
and that the index of ])roper names contains many new 
referenee.s to other literature. 

The work of translating the KoSa is attended by formidable 
dilhetillii'.M. vliiih are not merely due to its length or to the 
lingiiistie altaiimHuits required. For Vasubandhu is a master 
of fhiddliisf dogma, whose subtleties and abstruse points have 
a jqM'eiiil utfraetion for him, and he is so thorough in his 
methods that fow matters touched on by Hinayana dialectics 
art- left undiseti.s.scd by him. The translator must have an 
equal eiijoytuiuit ami understanding of scholastic points and 
add to it ail encyelopiedic knowledge of extant Buddhist 
literature, so as to l>ring out the exact doctrinal value of the 
vii-ws ex[>ressed. Further, a.s the Sanskrit original is not 
available to help us where the translation does not make the 
pn’cise Is'aring of the arguments clear, a peculiarly nice choice 
of wonliiig is demanded. To state these difficulties is to state 
just those directions in which this version seems to me specially 
distmgiiishe.1. The translations of the technical terms have 
las'ii selerte.) witli such skill and the Sanskrit equivalents 

to b«ve pone UTong with tho entries 
won «iKld«o. W mimher ol which I cannot trscc. 
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me BO frequently given in parentheses that it is the only 
translation known to me of a work of this class in which the 
necessity of turning up the original for full comprehension is 
not experienced at every moment. Not that the work, even 
as now translated, is easy to grasp as a whole ; far from it, 
unfortunately. In fact, for those passages for which it is 
available, YaSomitra’s commentary is a great aid to under¬ 
standing, and, though the plums have been pulled out from 
the rest, it is much to be hoped that the edition of it 
appearing in the Bibliotheca Buddhica will soon be completed. 
Still it remains that the only substantial difiSculty in using 
the work is of a purely practical nature due to the habit of 
quoting it by chapter and page number ; not only is this 
liable to be confused with quotation by chapter and kdrikd 
number, but, as the nine chapters are spread unequally over 
five volumes and the publisher has failed to provide any 
lettering on the backs, the selection of the right volume from 
the shelf is a matter of luck, often leading to exasperation. 

These remarks will give some indication of the inestimable 
value of the translation to students of every form of 
Buddhism, but after all its greatest use will perhaps be found 
to lie not so much in Vasubandhu himself as in the 
annotations, which provide full references on every conceivable 
issue and give the reader an admirable starting point for 
considering the historical development of the various 
ingredients that make up Buddhist scholasticism. No one 
in future will be justified in attempting the translation of any 
work of either Vehicle, or, indeed, in discussing any Buddhist 
doctrine, without constant consultation of it in all crucial 
questions. But if light is usually to be found in it, it will not 
be so always ; for Vasubandhu only professes to set out the 
system of the Vibhasd with a detailed statement of the 
Sautrantika position where it parts company from the older 
school. Thus there are a few omissions and in some cases we 
may have something to learn still from the Vibhasd and the 
treatises on which it is based. 
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But others besides students of Buddhism must reckon 
with the materials herein contained. Lexicographically it 
■hows few words of more general interest, and I mention those 
I have notiowl as their omission from the index may lead to 
their being overlooked by those most concerned. Ch. ii, p. 146, 
the Prakrit word simka (or simka ?), as a synonjm of t€ti, 
is connected not with Marathi sinka (Sk. iihya), but with 
Hindi miik, the spiky culm of the grass Androfogon muricatus, 
of which brooms are made (cf. the use here with the examples 
in Fallon). Ch. vi, p. 192, lunga, an “ ear of com ” = Behari 
fwgond ((Irierson, Behar Peasant Life, § 958) in the same 
sense? Ch. vii, p. 35, pan “ cowdung manure” = Hindi 
in the same sense. Ch. ii, p. 224, Kalakariji is the goddess 
of bad luck, who invariably accompanies $ri (Candrakirti on 
Catuhiataka 19, Mahanarayam Up., 4, 9, Jdtaka, v, 112-13, 
where equated with Alaksmi). Ghatd I have dealt with else¬ 
where, and I can make nothing out of pampa, a kind of animal, 
at ch. iv, p. 92. 

Naturally, however, it is to the philosophical side that most 
people will turn, and in a .sense disappointment awaits us 
tlwus’. lor \ ivsuliittiillui is not a master in philosophy as in 
scholii,sti<- (lognw. Though he underlines the deficiencies of 
the oilier eategories, which his purpose would not allow him 
to omit, hi.s handling of the theories he considers fundamental 
is far from ihorongh. The central point of his scheme lies 
in an analysis of the individual, as is now well known, into 
a numljer of ultimate elements ealletl dhanms. The question 
naturally arises, if a dlmnm is tl.e final point to which even 
omniseienee rearhe.s. wluit kind of reality does it possess ? 
Tin Atwu, so far as 1 ean see, gives no hint of an answer. 
A is Munetimo.H equated with drat-ya, and, properly 

si|eah,t>g, a do.r,/,, ,s something that exists si-alaksanatah, 
uhieh again is e.vpiained as parnmlrlhena. But it is denied 
that ,hi, implio, , 1.0 reality of a dme^^t in the Vaisesika sense, 
and m any ea-se this latter wonl is used in at least three different 
meanings in the h'os„ without much distinction being drawn 
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between them. It seems, then, that when the Sarvastivadina 
say that all dharmas are real, we can assign no precise content 
to their statement, and the real answer presumably is that the 
scheme originated before Indian philosophical speculation 
was focussed on the question of absolute reality, and that, 
when that happened, their views had so solidified that they 
were incapable of modification to meet the new situation. 
Underlying the exposition we can perhaps, without too great 
a stretch of imagination, discern a latent feeling in Vasubandhu 
that the views he sets out are not entirely satisfactory, and 
this may account for the curious fact that, except for one 
contemptuous reference, he avoids all mention of the 
Madhyamikas. If he had let himself come to grips with 
Niigarjuna’s trenchant criticism of the Hinayana doctrines, 
he could hardly have avoided stating the fundamental 
postulates of his position. 

Thi.s reluctance to face ultimate issues is apparent in the 
discussion of pudgala versus sariUana directed against the 
Vatsiputriyas in the final chapter. Vasubandhu argues from 
the Sautrantika standpoint but continues to treat the sarhtana 
as if that school had introduced no substantial changes into 
the original conception. According to the Sarvastivada the 
“ series ” was a mere succession of moments, in which 
dharmas are born and disappear, and they were careful to 
empty it of all traces of personality by denying any possession 
of attributes to it, so that they could justly compare it to 
a file of ants or a running stream. This involved imagining 
the existence of dharmas such as avijnapti, prdpti, and the 
samskrtalaksanas. The difficulties inherent in the postulation 
of such forces were obvious and the Sautrantikas swept them 
aside by denying that they were dharmas at all, holding instead 
that the series was capable otparindma and vi&esa, but thereby 
conceding that it was something which could accept 
attributes. Logically this was an advantage, but for the 
Buddhist it involved the heresy of introducing some degree 
of personality into, the conception. The danger becomes 
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Apparent bv Vasubandha's occaaional use of samtana in 
compounds, where ordinary Sanskrit would use dtmaka. 
To pretend, as he does, by continuing the use of the old 
similes, tliat there was no real change, is nothing but evasion. 
Possibly it is to be inferred that this final chapter was written 
to refute the charge that the series so conceived was not 
difierent in essence from the pud^ala of the Vatsiputriyas, 
but, in any case, his handling of the dispute suggests that the 
■Sautrantika position could not be more than a half-way house 
to anyone who would pursue the implications of the idea 
to the end. 


Vasubandhu's real importance to students of Indian 
phdosophy lies, in fact, not in his own contribution to it, 
but in the light he throws on the historical development of 
ideas, He wts out before us, as is done nowhere else, the entire 


range of the Ii<‘.sser \ chicle’s scholastics from begitming to 
end, and, tliough he does hi.s best to make it appear a coherent 
whole and to ronceal the traces of development and changes 
of ideas, it is the business of the historian of philosophy to 
go benealli the surfare and with the help of other documents 
to work out the process of evolution. Through the confused 
mass of material alone left to us it seems possible to discern 
that in the centuries when Indian philosophy was in the 
making, Indore each system took final form in works of 
universally re,.>gni/.ed authority, particular ideas ruled 
g- nerallv ,n particular epchs, and each school of thought 
Alaptcd these i.leas to its own purposes in its own way. The 
05U s lould lie of inestimable value to us in reconstructing 
ursi o ttini.s. The kind of (juestion I have in mind as 
asking for seareUmg study of its evidence may be illustrated 

cateT ■llT"’' ’ '*1 Vasubandhu of the 

^ . ,<» snit<i. II,'ll,t, and riji'iaia, which was a living 

«.n.rption onlv the time of the oldest Upanisads, prove 

^""l*** or a,. 
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In other words, is that theor 7 more essential to the isaniJcavSda 
that! to Ea^ada’s analysis of the universe ? Such questions 
are easier to put than to answer and a review is no place for 
their discussion. Enough if I have succeeded in indicating 
a few of the toads which Professor de la Vall6e Poussin’s 
translation has opened out to Buddhist and Sanskrit scholars 
alike, and their gratitude to him can be best expressed by 
making full use of the opportunities so provided. 

526. E. H. Johnston. 


Journal of Francis Buchanan, kept during the Survey 
of the District of Bhagalpur in 1810-11. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
10 X pp. xxxi 4- 269 + x, maps 2. Patna : Bihar 
and Orissa Government Press, 1930. Es. 2.8. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Mr. V. W. H. Jackson and 
of Mr, Oldham, the value of Buchanan’s survey of Bihar one 
hundred and twenty years ago is becoming better recognized, 
and the day may come when his reports will be published 
in their entirety. This volume contains the diary of a six 
months’ tour in the then district of Bhagalpur, comprising 
the greater part of the present districts of Bhagalpur, the 
Santal Parganas and Monghyr. The present reviewer at 
one time held charge of part of this area and thought that 
he knew it fairly well; Buchanan has convinced him of his 
error. In addition to his scientific attainments, his capacity 
as a touring officer was remarkable and he covered this 
enormous area with a thoroughness that is almost incredible 
in view of the little known of it at that time. For the most 
part the journal excludes details on matters of wider interest, 
which were dealt with in the still unpublished reports, but 
attention may be drawn to his account of the Mughal palace 
at Bajmahal and the editor’s appendix on it, and to the 
description of the hot springs in the Kharagpur hills. In a 
work that is so largely of topographical interest it is dis- 
31US. JtTLY 1934. 40 
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Bppointiag that no light should be thrown on Hiuan Tsang’s 
journey in this part. The Chinese pilgrim crossed the 
Kiul river at Nongarh (Watters’ Lavapanila), where a 
remimscenw of the lake, which he described but which is 
no longer in existence, is preserved in Gunsagar, the name of 
the village on the rising ground above the stflpa. He then 
seems to have gone up a valley of the Kharagpur hills which 
runs east and west and which still contains old remains, and 
to have come out on to the plain, probably near Basauni. 
But I gather that Buchanan did not go up this valley or 
know of the old sites; it would have been a useful piece of 
evhlence if such a route liad still been in use in his day. 

The editing of the volume, it need hardly be said, is 
a<lmirable and the solution of topographical difficulties 
imjieccable. The only point to which such local knowledge 
as I jiosseas could lead me to take exception is the statement 
in noU' 7f4.'l about the lake shown by Rennell on the low land 
U'tweeii the Ganges and the Kharagpur hills. A large area 
gH's under water here in the rains every year, not some- 
time.s as stati'd, but, as in Buchanan's time, winter crops are 
grown on it, This triviality is mentioned to show how 
reliable this edition is in matter of detail. 

E. H. Johnston. 


.•V Bi hiuusT Biiu.k ; The Favourite Scriptures of the Zen 
Sect. Edited, interpreted, and published by DwiOHT 
(•(ii'iiAKD. 14 X ,5i, pp. 316. Thetford, Vermont, 1932. 

The Biiddhi.st sect of the Far East, which is best known 
to US by Its .fiipttiese name of Zen, based and bases its 
doctrinal teachings, a.s is well known, on the most interesting, 
but also the most difficult, of all Mahavana sutras, the Lahkd- 
xtUiim. The laU- Dr. Nanjio's cxceUent edition of it and 
two remarkable recent works by Professor Suzuki have 
done much to make its ideas comprehensible ; but the 
Sanskrit text i.s still corrupt in many places and, though a 
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BM>ie through exploitation of the Tibetan version would 
apparently lead to the correct restoration of a number of 
them, others are likely to remain unsolved. In these circum¬ 
stances it was a bold undertaking for Mr. Goddard to attempt 
the popularization of its ideas. About half this book consists 
of passages from the sutra, rearranged to make the argu¬ 
ments intelligible. The remainder is made up of the 
Vajracchedika and the PrajMparamitahrdayasiiira, handled 
on similar lines, and of a version of a sutra spoken by the 
sixth Chinese patriarch of the sect, which is based on an 
authoritative translation by a Chinese scholar. The last 
I am not in a position to discuss. For the Sanskrit texts 
the author is fairly successful in making the general drift 
of the teaching clear, though readers without knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Buddhist dogma may well sigh for an adequate 
glossary. But the specifically Indian flavour of the originals 
evaporates in his versions, and in the Laiikamtdra in 
particular, which is full of terms used in a precise dogmatic 
sense, more exact translation would dispel much of the 
vagueness which is the impression left on the mind by many 
passages. One or two instances from the early pages will 
make my point clear; p. 46, “ethereal flower” conveys 
in English almost the opposite of what is meant by khapuspa, 
and similarly “ this thing and that thing ” is inadequate as 
a rendering of dharmddharmam. p. 48, anabhoga, “ un¬ 
attended by any striving ” ; the word is used only of mental, 
not of physical, action, which should be brought out in trans¬ 
lating. p. 49, “ finding delight in a world of multitudinous 
forms ” may not be wrong as a paraphrase of vidtrarupa- 
visaydbhUdsin, but it misses the technical meaning of rupa 
and visaya and impairs the sequence of the argument by its 
imperfect equivalent for abhildsin. In most cases Mr. Goddard 
is not the original inventor of the translation adopted, 
but a version, intended to be read by scholars with 
the Sanskrit text, will pass, where the same version, 
meant for popular use by itself, is ineffective. In general 
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be mej be deemed to haw achieved as much success as 
ooold reaaooablj be expected. 

«5. E. H. Johnston. 

Danpavivkka of Vakpmamana. Critically edited with 
an Introduction and Index by \LM. Kamala Krsna 
ftiiRTiTlHTHA. Gackwad's Oriental Series, vol. lii. X 6, 
pp. xxxiv + .T80. Barcnla : Oriental Institute, 1931. 
Rs. 8.8. 

Tbia is a work on rrimiiial law written by a scholar of 
Iftthilu in the sixU-entU century, when the decline of that 
school had l>ef(un, and con.sists entirely of extracts from 
earlier treatises, from liaiidhiiyana and Ap8.stainba onwards ; 
among standaid works Manu and Vajnavalkya are most 
frequently cited, and among romnientaries the Vn^raind- 
iam o( raudeiivara Thakkura. Vardhamana makes no 
attempt to set out any original views on the theory or 
praetjee of rrinunal jurisprudence and contents himself 
with I'XjtlaininB diHieult words in tlie pas.sagcs quoted and 
with noting all*-nuitivr readings. The book may be of 
use in this resp,.< t to student.s of earlier works, but in itself 
has little imfs.rtaiue <,thenvi.se. The editing i.s good and 
the iixiexes include full list.s of all (,notations, though no 
help ia given towur^ls tracing their place., «{ occurrence in 
the original .soiines. 

E. H. John.ston. 


-O*. M.. Vol. VIM IX, B«,„l 
II. h.iu.,..;,, .1. Z. I..U TEKB..™, J. Mobbev 

s. 11 . ,, , • 

tmciiinati llebn'w Inion folleg... litsi-o. 

This double volume of the Ann,.,I cater, for’students in 
every braneli of Hebrvw learning, and i., dedicated m 
Dr. D. inulijaaMi. ehairnum of the of Editors, on the 
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oocaaioB of his seventieth birthday. Congratulations to the 
venerable scholar whose reputation as an author, teacher, 
and rottu of public afiairs is widespread ! 

No less than fourteen articles are contained in this issue, 
five in German, one in Hebrew, the remainder in English ; and 
of these the first and last between them fill 290 out of 740 pages, 
excluding addenda of six closely printed pages to the first. 

Dr. Morgenstem continues (see JRAS., July, 1932, 
pp. 643 ff.) his laborious studies on the Book of the Covenant, 
dealing with the two groups of laws in Exodus xxi, 12-17, 
xxii, 17-19, which he designates as D'pri- The major part 
of his study concerns the origin of the pH. which a detailed 
analysis shows to be a distinctively priestly law form of 
post-exilic date fictitiously ascribed to Moses. The second 
group of these laws ere designated by the essayist as pseudo- 
huqqim, since they difier somewhat in structure from the true 
hoq and are tacked on to the very end of the entire body of 
miipatim, to which they form a kind of appendix. That they 
have their counterpart in Leviticus xx is of significance, for 
we are able by a comparison to see that they are concise 
statements of the laws there which are probably their ante- 
cedants, and have no direct origin in oracular revelation like 
the true huqqlm. A full summary of this and the previous 
articles is contained on pp. 140-160, and a treatment of the 
two remaining sections of the Book of the Covenant is promised 
for a later volume of the Annual. No such lengthy and learned 
commentary on this portion of Holy Writ exists, and for long 
it will continue to be a mine of suggestion to scholars. 

The article on the Palestinian Chronological Data, 760- 
700 B.C., by Mr. W. J. Chapman, of New Boston, is a con¬ 
tinuation of the study published in the second volume of 
the Annual (1925). The subject bristles with difficulties, 
and further research may modify the conclusions arrived at. 
Meanwhile, students will be grateful for the chronological 
table with the Assyrian data and Biblical references given 
on pp. 166 fi. 
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Students of textual criticism will welcome Mr. Kamiuka’s 
careful study of the LXX and Tai^um to the Book of Proverbs, 
and Mr. Sheldon Blank’s description of a Hebrew Bible MS. 
in the library of the Hebrew Union College to which attention 
had already been drawn at the Leyden Congress of Orientalists 
in 1931. The MS. resembles the British Museum MS. Add. 


21Uil, hut contains interesting features of its own, which are 
dcscrilied in the article. Its chief surjirLse is that it introduces 
us to a new Massoretic authority, Abnifi, whose name occurs 
thirty four times. On Proverbs xxv, 16, we read (to inKj^rn) 
Jl'Pn 'IK p where may denote 

R. Moses of Rut, and ytTtn is doubtless Jehudah b. David 
Ijayyuj (f r, a.j>. KKK)) ; the combination of these authorities 
may inilicate that they were contemjwraries. In fifteen 
cam-s we are told that Abniti's reading differs from that of 
other authorities, hut it is impossible to draw from these 
the principles followed. The MS, i.s of .sueh interest that it is 
to lie ho|ied a fac.simile may lie (iiihlished. 


The pur(iose and function of the Shofar have baffled many 
tmiuirers, for tla-y are nowhere clearlv .stated in either Biblical 
or T«l..,„<l„.al ,reati.ses. Mr. F.ne.singer sets out in his essay 
on The .Shofar ’ to examine it.s uses with a view to their 
warn,, the theories that have been advanced, and comes 
^ the roneluMon that - from its earliest times the Shofar 
has l»-er, intnuately eoiineetcd with the life of the people 
The ou,s(an,t,„« »,s.oe.a„on.s connected with it have been those 

1 ir 'Vi "" spirits 

nll ' ,1 i" ■■ ■'* Hashana 

^tai. he a.h-Hn.,.! .<,eas of the nihhi.s and the primitfve 

treats ’Judaism” 

I.veho.an„M. and h. tre;,:.: :: 

* See CronUcJi * tj»»v „ oo. 
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he has had no special training in psjcho-analjsis and so wites 
as a layman in the evaluations expressed, though he has 
submitted his work for criticism to a number of experts. 

Mr. Hans Lichtenstein, of Tel-Abib, has re-^ited the 
Megillath Ta&nith, giving the Aramaic and Hebrew with an 
elaborate apparatus eriticus and commentary on each section. 
In his Introduction he deals with its history, language, and 
historic worth, together with some account of the MSS. and 
printed editions. The last edition, published at Jerusalem 
in 1908, though lacking in critical matter, contains rich 
material by way of exegesis and is well worth study in 
conjunction with the present essay. The only English trans¬ 
lation of the whole Megillah (London, 1922-3) should be added 
to the copious literature on pp. 309-316. Since Zeitlin’s 
study, Megillath Tadnith as a Source for Jewish Chronology 
and History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Philadelphia, 
1922), the tractate has been studied from various points 
of view,^ and the results obtained have generally been 
incorporated in Lichtenstein’s commentary. 

The articles on Homiletics in recent issues of the Annual 
have proved of great interest to the general reader, and in the 
volume now under notice there is an appreciation by 
Professor Israel Bettan of the sermons of Ephraim Luntshitz, 
chief rabbi of Prague, who died in 1619, and who is known to 
Biblical scholars from his commentary on the Pentateuch 
entitled Ip' published in 1602, which attained great 
popularity.* He was the Frank Buchman of Judaism, rebuking 
both rabbis and laity for their spiritual laxity, and his half- 
dozen volumes of sermons show that, although he had imbibed 
but little culture outside Jewish sources, he was a moral 
reformer of fearless courage—“ the sole aim in all my literary 
endeavours, whether in the written or spoken word, has 
always been to expose the godless men.” The preacher will 

’ For the latest use made of it, see Talmudic Judaism and Ckriatianity, 
London, 1933, by the Rer. Canon Lukyn Williams. 

* Reprinted in the Warsaw edition of mbTU DIKipD. 
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S 114 I some good advice b these sermons—^to be no juggler with 
texts, to avoid novel interpretations, to speak to the people 
and not at them, to maintain a high spiritual character since 
his hearers will not trust him if there is no conviction behind 
his messages. On the methods of Jewish education in his day 
he sheds a dismal light and suggests improvements which, if 
they did not affect closely his own generation, were fruitful in 
after years. The technique of his preaching is analysed, and the 
independent originality of his art is well drawn out by 
Prrdessor Bcttan, whose warm appreciation of Luntshitz 
seems not to 1* misplaced. 

The Jews of Tangier have an interesting history which 
Mr. TohKiann, of Cairo, outlines in an article written in flowing 
and easy Hebrew C'T.Tn)' Vicissitudes under 

changing rulers ha\c Iwen a marked featme of a com- 
munily which in recent years has suffered diminution 


owing to emigration to Europe and America. 

Articles of a luglily technical character which will appeal 
to stiecialiats -n various branches of Hebrew lore are those 
by fslmund Su-in (“Die Homiletische Peroratio im 
Midnweh ). 1. Aptowitzer (“ Untorsuchungen zur Gao- 
nUiselieii Literatur "). and a llesponsum on the question of 
womens fsirticifxition in the religious service of the 


syriagogue, written in 1893 by I,ector Meir Friedmann, which 
W some historic value. A ilihlmgraphy (pp. 52^603) of 
the Ku.,.s,an..few.«h historical p.>ri.Klical Evreiskam Starina 
^ UsMi compiled with meticulous care by A. G. Duker,'of 
>ew V.rk. whos,. intnuiuetion ami notes add value to his 
Wsmni. riie fieyeho-analrtie .study by Dr. Cronbach, 
mentioned al„,v,., «,1! ap,x>al to medical men- whilst 

the lyfil Nidre as analysed by Dr. A. Z. Idelsohn. 

W. Greenup. 
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Asiatic Mythology. By J. Hackin and otherB. With an 
introduction by P. L. Couchodd. 12J x 10, pp. 460, 
ills. 354, pla. (in colour) 15. London ; George Harrap, 
1932. 63a. 

This is a work intended to bring to the popular attention 
the mythologies of Asia. It is produced by several writers, 
each authoritative in his own field. In it is given “ a detailed 
description and explanation of the mythologies of all the 
great nations of Asia The writers of the various articles 
are : Messieurs Clement Huart for Persia ; J. Hackin for the 
Kafirs, Lamaism, and Central Asia ; Ra}miondc Linossier 
for Buddhism in India; H. de Wilman-Grabowska for 
Brahmanic Mythology; C. H. Marchal for Indo-China and 
Java ; Henri Maspero for Modem China ; and Serge Elisder 
for Japan. The book is well and abundantly illustrated with 
fifteen plates in colour and 354 other illustrations. An intro¬ 
duction that does not suffer from lack of enthusiasm is 
contributed by M. Paul-Louis Couchoud, in which he expresses 
the opinion: “As for Japanese Buddhism, it is, I verily 
believe, the most exquisite blossom of religion upon this 
earth,” an opinion scarcely strengthened by M. Elis4er's 
contribution. The introduction might have been more valuable 
if it had dealt with the various articles on the lines of 
comparative m 5 d;hology. 

If “collaboration was necessary” for the compilation of 
this work, equally would it be necessary for its complete 
review, I can only say that, taking the work of Messieurs 
Maspero, Hackin, and Blister as indicative of the rest, it is 
a book of outstanding value for the general reader. The major 
part is devoted to Buddhist mythology and its influence on 
the native mythologies of India, Tibet and Central Asia, 
IndO'China and Java, China, and Japan. The article by 
M. Henri Maspero especially deals with this influence on the 
national cult or cults of China. He will not allow that “ the 
Chinese have three religions”. He says “the Chinese are 
no more capable than ourselves of believing in three distinct 



nligknu at oncc-of believing, for example, as Buddbsta 
that there » no supreme God governing the universe . . . 

. and again a* Omfucianists that the supreme power that 
roles the world is the impersonal Heaven, impersonal though 
endowed with consciousness Nevertheless, that the Chmese 
found no difficulty in “ three religions ” is evident from their 
imperial relations and adoption of all three. This, however, 
is a minor point, “■ the Taoist religion having undertaken 
tliP care of the ancient animistic notions of the common 
people, (kinfucianism its governmental cult, and Buddhism 
esjs'cially its relation with the future fate of the individual.” 
But M. Maspero has wisely shown tliat there is such a 
diiminuting feature as a {lopular religion, a gradual syncretism 
or even creuticm of popular religion according to the needs 
of the individual or comnuinity, and that this religion, a 
com|)le.x chietly of Taoist and Buddhist ideas, is the real 
religion of ChiriH. His de.seription. especially of Taoist 
iiifliieniw, i» very u.srful. 

66J W. E. SoOTHILL. 


Cat.imsii k (Jk.vkr.si. nr Miskk .VtuuK m : Caire. Les 
tiltrc' lie g.irgoiilettes de rEgypte Musalmane. Par 
M I’IKKKE Ol.MKR. It • lO, p[i, viii ^-124. pis. 79. 
I'oiro, 11*32. 

The giirgoiilefies are vicses or hottle.s of jioroii.s unglazed 
earthenware used for eoolmg water, and their filters or 
strainers, e<Misisiing of n di.se of |S‘rforat<'(l clay set in the 
neek or Isuween tln“ nec'k and Isidy in order to protect the 
contents from impurities, wnstitute their principal and often 
their only decoration. The filtiT, which would have been 
visible to the drinker when the Iwttle was used, is cut and 
pierretl in such u way n.s to produce ornamental designs, 
sometimes elalxirate. The Museum possesse.s some hundreds 
of artistic filters of this kind and the Catalogue describes 
and liepiets almut two hmuireil of the best of them. 
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Simile as is the mode of decoration of the humble material, 
it is extremely effective ; many of the designs are delightful 
and the execution is generally most skilful. Geometrical 
motives are the most usual, sometimes inscriptions or heraldic 
emblems form the principal features, or animal or even human 
figures, generally crudely drawn. The patterns sometimes 
resemble filagree or cut metal work or even lace. It does not 
appear that the same design has ever been found repeated 
exactly. In the examples shown, at any rate where there 
is some repetition, it is always accompanied by considerable 
variations of detail, as if the craftsmen following the same 
general idea had worked it out according to their fancy. 
Part of the charm of the filters consists indeed in their 
apparent freedom and spontaneity. It can hardly be doubted 
that they were made in Egypt and represent Egyptian 
popular art. 

In his preface Professor Wiet pays a well-deserved tribute 
to M. Olmer for his work of arrangement. The filters have 
been grouped according to their motives, showing the family 
likenesses that exist and at the same time the great individual 
diversity. With the aid of some pieces brought to light by 
Husain Effendi Bashid, M. Olmer has been able to establish 
the date of some of the filters, and though he abstains wisely 
from attempting a general determination of the dates of all 
the series, he is able to show in a convincing way that it 
covers the Islamic period from at least as early as the Tulumid 
time (third/ninth century) down to the reign of the Mamluks 
(ending in the tenth/sixteenth century). 

N.B. 26. R. Guest. 

Le Dictionnaire Albanais de 1635. Ed. by Mario Roques. 
Bibliotheque de I'Ecole Nationale des langues Orientales 
Vivantes, Tome xi, 8 x 5J, pp. 60 -f 16 + 224. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1932. 

There are two nations in Europe who are the despair of 
the philologists. Their relation to their fellows is a complicated 
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one, and their language cannot be classed among those 
hitherto sufficiently well known. The Basques in the stro^- 
holds of the I>yi«-nee8, and the Albanians (or Shkipetars, as they 
call themselves) of the Balkans. The latter were practically 
unknown until about the middle of the last century, when 
von Hahn’s Albanensclie &udien first drew the attention of 
the leameil world to their culture. Since then a large number 
of scholars have entleavoured to solve the linguistic problem. 
It is unnecessary to state that they have no literature. 
Indceil, until to-day no projier alphabet has been evolved 
which woul<l reproduce satrsfacterily such sounds as are 
peculiar to the Albanian tongue, but wliich also occur in 
Bulgarian and Roumanian. 

'i'iiev are divided roughly into two sections : the Catholic 
Gegs in the north, and the Greek orthodox in the south, but 
of tlies(> a large projtortion i.s Jlohammedan. The student’s 
task luis Iteeii to <liseover older documents. Very little has 
come to light which could help to trace the language back 
to some inor' arehaic .stage. The Roman occupation of the 
Balkans has left a deep impreiwion on the Albanians also, 
but the [,atii\ w<>rds have Is'cn so completely assimilated that 
the ingenuity of nuslcni .scholars wa.s required before their 
origin coiihl Ijc di.scovcred. The search for older documents 
has Is-gun cotni«irativcly recently, and Professor Roques is 
the first to have collected all tlie available information relating 
to sucii literary monniut'nts. A minute description of these is 
contained m hi.s intere.stiiig Hrcherches. Seventeen numbers, 
written more or less in the Geg dialect, have been fully 
recovered, and this success is due, almast exclusively, to the 
activity of the t’atholic clergy and ini.s.sionaries. The documents 
date from the end of the fifteenth centurj' and extend to the 
eiglitf'enth. Most of them wore printed in Rome and are 
the work of two or three men like Buzuk, Budi, and 
IVti-r Bogdan. 

.\inong them is a dictionary', Latin and Albanian, which 
composes the second volume. Professor Roques had the 
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excelleot idea of reproducing the text in facsimile. Non 
Albanian has peculiar sounds, which some of the older writen 
have endeavoured to represent by peculiar and unstandardixec 
forms, it would have been a sheer impossibility to reprint thi 
book exactly, unless it had been done photostatically, thui 
affording a clear picture of the original. In the introductior 
he gives a fuller description of this work, undertaken by the 
Bishop, Franciscum Blanchum. (The name is the equivalent, ir 
Italian, of the Albanian berdza, meaning “ white ”, and he 
came of a family which has given many priests and bishop! 
to the Albanians.) While in Rome, during 1635, he published 
his Dictionarium. Though often reprinted, it is not a rea 
dictionary, being rather a collection of words, or of groups 
of words, together with some proverbs and sayings. Alpha 
betical order is not strictly observed, and occasionally a Latii 
word is translated into Italian as well as into Turkish, since 
the Dictionary was intended for the use of Albanian priests 
Described as very ignorant, they were nevertheless expected 
to read the liturgical ofBces in Latin. 

In the course of his long introduction, Professor Roquei 
promises to work up the whole material into a second volume 
and further, to evolve a proper dictionary, systematicallj 
arranged and fully annotated. His is a most valuabh 
contribution to our knowledge of a language which has beer 
identified successively with that of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Balkans, as well as Thracians and others. Now thal 
a clear light has been cast upon these linguistic curiosities 
some attempt might be made, perhaps, to connect them mor« 
closely with one or more of the languages which have recentlj 
been discovered in Asia Minor. Possibly the problem of inter 
relationship, before the Greek invasion, between the nation! 
of the Near East may be elucidated afresh. A search, too 
might now be made among the archives of the Orthodon 
Churches for similar ancient documents exhibiting the Tool 
dialect, written in Greek characters, under the influence oj 
the Orthodox Church. 
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AD students of the Albanian language and of related subjects 
will appreciate Professor Roques’ invaluable work. 

TM. M. Gastek. 


HARVARlJ-YENCUISf; INSTITUTE I SlNOLOGICAI, InDEX 

Skries, Nos. 2 4. « 10. 10} x 1\. Supplement Nos. 1-3, 
19x13}. Peiping; Yenching University, 1931-2. 

No. 1 of this series, an index to the m. M Shuo yuan, 
liAs already b<‘en out of print for a year or more, and No. 5, 
containing the works of Ts'ui Shu with an index, 

has not yet apjs-ared. The whole series is issued under the 
din-ction of an etlitorial Imanl l omprising Professor m 
Hung Yell (William Hung) and four associates. In his 
pamphlet, “ Indexing fhinese Books,” Professor Hung gives 
some account of his method, which he calls ^ kuei-hsieh 
(Pekingese, rhi-rhuh), and which is based on § 3£ 
Wang Yiin-wus well-known “Four-Comer System”. It 
can lie mastered, so we are as.sured. “in a few minutes”; 
lull tills, f mil afraid, is n .sanguine estimate. The tables 


enclosed in eai li volume .irc by no means easy to understand, 
anil no explanation is added in English. The books are 
intended primarily for Chine.se who are not accustomed to 
Mniaiiizatioii; hut the convenience of foreigners is consulted 
hy the midiisiou of an nuxiliarv index aiTanged alphabetically 
under the roim„n/.ed forin.s of the initial characters, andihere 
IS idso one arranged according to the number of strokes. 

Ill' volumes under review are of very unequal value. 
Ml. : I.S a coneordanee to the tl « jfi Po ku t‘ung, a Han 
eimipilatioii of 41 ..ss,n-.s on ,a,ints of Confucian doctrine, 
wlii. h has never Iwen translated into English. 

■ • , J5 A' %( It A' <io hi chih i, a critical study of 

anliquitir .s, i.> II uork of minor importance, and it is rather 
* P.ty thm tinw should have Wen spnt on it when there are 
so many works U-tter worth inde.xing. 

The same objection applies, though with less force, to No. i 
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of eminent persons of different dynasties bearing the same 
name which was compiled in 1871 in order to prevent mistakes 
of identification. There is no copy of it in the British Museum 
library. 

No. 6, the M 9. I liy ■well worth doing, though it is 
more accessible to Western readers than many other works 
owing to the translations by de Harlez, Couvreur, and Steele. 
Included is a separate index to the book-titles quoted in the 
commentaries of mi Cheng Hsiian and ff 
Kung-yen. 

For the librarian, at any rate. No. 7 is by far the most 
valuable index published in this series. The CD HI ^ # 
jfH B Ssu k‘u ch'iian shu tsung mu, which is a catalogue 
raisonni of the great collection of books formed by the 
Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, suffers like other Chinese works of 
reference from a cumbrous system of arrangement. Now 
at last the student has at his disposal two complete indexes 
which make it an easy matter to find any author or book 
required within a minute or two. One may feel a little regret, 
however, that a further index of the authors’ hao (pseudonym, 
literary name or sobriquet) was not compiled at the same time. 

No. 8 is an index to the authors mentioned in jgt pJ 
Yen K'o-chiin’s 

Ch'iian shang ku san tai ch‘in han san km Hu ch‘ao wen, 
that is to say, pre-T‘ang literature, a work in 741 sections, 
compiled in the first half of last century, which I have 
not seen. 

No. 9 is an index to 33 collections of Ch'ing d)masty 
biographies ; a list of their titles, authors, and the editions 
referred to appears at the beginning of the volume. For the 
sake of completeness, the g 'flf Erh ch‘en chuan 
(biographies of officials who served imder both the Ming and 
Ch'ing dynasties) and ig E ch‘en chuan (rebellious 

officials) might have been included. The volume contains 
over 46,000 entries, and almost any person of distinction during 
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tbe Ch'ing dynasty should be found here ; but those who 
have not mastered the kvei-hsieh system will have a wearisome 
job wading through nineteen or twenty pages of three columns 
each in search of a particular ^ Li or ^ Chang. 

No. 10 is the most ambitious of all the indexes published 
so far. It is in four volumes, and contains all the authors 
and titles mentioned in twenty historical bibliographies : 
these include all the bibliographical sections in tbe dynastic 
histories, iK-sides a number of non-official works. Under each 
author will be found the titles of his worts, with full references. 
Here, again, familiarity with the kuei-hsieh system will save 
a good deal of time, for .some of the commoner surnames 
occupy twenty {>agc.s and more. 


Supplement No. 1 (48 X 33 in.) is a volume of 24 chrono¬ 
logical charts showing the Chinese dynasties, with names of 
sovereigns, etc., followed by a complete index. 

Supplement No. 2 is o very short work entitled ^ 
tt CAu jnn i, rritical notes on certain points in the 
earlier dynastic histories by ft Jgfc Hang Shih-chiin. 
This has Ix-en re-cnliW and indexed. 


Suj.plemeni No. .■?, » bibliography of works published by 
Imperial command during the Ming dynasty, entitled ^ 

If ^ Ini rh’ih chuan shu k‘ao, has been edited 
with an iml.'x in the n.sual way from the manuscript of 
^ ^ hi ^ ^•'"•liua. who was able to draw on the un- 

pubb-shed K Sink lu or official records of thg dynasty. 

Ibis scric.s IS <onfc.s.m.dly .m expe-riment, only made possible 
by a generous grant from the Tnustees of the Harvard- 
'lenclung Instunt... If it proves a financial success, we may 
hofs. that some pnbl,slung l.ouse will continue the good work. 

1 ban ks to .s,r hveraoi Fr«,serand Sir James Stewart Lockhart, 
a muly l>av.. ...vccllent ooneoidance to tbe Tso Chuan- 
hu he ap,s-..te grows by what U feeds on, and students 

k^ haldcn treasures of the standard histories. 


Lionel Giles. 
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The Muslim Crebd : Its Genesis and Historical Develop¬ 
ment. By A. J. Wensdsck. x 5J, pp. x + 304. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1932. 16s. 

Professor Wensinck calls his book a study of the historical 
development of Muslim dogmatics, consisting for the most 
part of translations of, and commentaries upon, the creed 
in its various forms. It is, however, more than that, for in 
its five introductory chapters there is a systematic and 
fairly comprehensive statement of the main teachhigs of 
Islam together with such account as is indispensabj^’iljii’ this 
connection of the Murjis, Khuijis, Mu'tazilis, and other 
adherents of the various forms of these teachings; the 
whole forming a valuable contribution, for which Professor 
Wensinck’s reputation is a guarantee, to our knowledge of 
this complicated subject. 

The author begins at the beginning, with the Qur’an, 
and shows that although belief in Allah and the Apostle 
were demanded in it, no demand was made for a declaration 
by the Muslim of that belief. In fact no formal creed is to 
bo found in the Qur’an, which was not a systematic treatise 
on the theology of Islam nor on any other aspect of it, since 
Muhammad was neither a theologian nor even a legist. 
Professor Wensinck finds the earliest formula of the shahada 
in the kadilh, dating from a time when religious shibboleths 
had begun to assume political importance, and he differentiates 
the short formula of the shahada, intended for the identifi¬ 
cation of the believer in a non-believing world, from the 
creed, which is longer and was intended for the use of believers 
who regarded themselves as orthodox against other believers 
whom they regarded as schismatics. 

Controversial matters are not dealt with in the work, 
but the author is on controversial ground in discussing the 
long-debated question whether Muhammad claimed that 
Islam was to be a universal faith. Professor Wensinck 
holds that the weight of the evidence is in favour of a negative 
answer to the question, and it is a point of view that appears 
jxAa. JULY 1934. 41 
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to b« growing more acceptable, but there is still considerable 
argument, which must be explained away, on the other side. 

Another matter into which further research would be 
desirable is that of Free Will and Tradition. According to 
the author (p. 81), “Tradition has not preserved a single 
fudii/t in which liberum arbUrium is advocated.” That is 
undoubtedly true, and it would be equally true to say of 
the Koran that it does not advocate the exercise of Free Will. 
There are, however, badit/ts—tbe famous one which declares 
that all children arc bom in the //ra but that their parents 
turn them from the tme path to Judaism, Christianity, or 
Zoroastrianism, is a case in jtoint—which envisage the 
possibility of the exerciw! of Free Will, and it would be 
interesting to know at what date they first appeared. The 
point would decide when, and jiossibly how, determinism 
came to be associated with orthodoxy in Islam. 

Tbe main ]iart of the translations in the book are of the 
treatises coiitainrei in a volume published at Hydarabad 
in 13‘J1. They are the /iqb al Akbar of Maturidi, the ITosiya 
attributed to Abu l,ianifa, and four other works of varying 
importance. Kn^m collations with manuscript sources 
I’rolessor Wensinek is able to provide a number of variants 
on the printetl ie.tls and so make comprehension easier. 

Some misprints reipure com-ctioii. Three noticed are 
muoK (or runos (p. 101. n. 2), laiqhyir for taghyir (p. 107), 
and Sjltid for ijirat fpp -32 f.). 

R. Levy. 


Fiu«ur.NTS or tuk Commkntsrie-s or Skandaswami.v and 
MAMfAwAR.s ox “Thk Nrai-KTA' . By Lakshma.xa 
Sari r. Hi • 7. pp. xvi -- Ho. Uhore ; University 
of the 1‘unjab, l!>2r<. 

Tlie booh unvler tvvi. w j>uqa>rta to lie. according to the 
name git-en by the wlitor. the commentary c{ Skanda and 
Mahl^iwara on The yiruha. and contains an explanation 
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of cliapter i only of The NirvJOa. The portion so fair publiahed 
contains six oat of the seven p&Z^ of the introduction to 
The Nirukta, dealing with the principles of grammar and 
exegesis. 

The Commentaries on The Nirukta by Devarajayajvan 
and Duigasimha have already been published. In the com¬ 
mentary of the former there is a reference to the commentary 
of Skandaswamin, and Dr. Samp refers in his introduc¬ 
tion to The Nighantu and The Nirukta to the commentary 
of Skandaswamin. The latter, which has not as yet seen the 
light of day, is said to be in the possession of one of Dr. Samp’s 
friends. There is, further, the commentary of Ugra; also 
the commentary of Barbaraswamin, referred to in the com¬ 
mentary under review. Neither of these is extant. We 
are indeed grateful to the present editor for having brought 
to light the present commentary. 

Of the previous commentaries on The Nirukta, that by 
Durga is the most important, being the latest in point of 
time, and the most elaborate. It represents the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the traditional interpretation of the text. Though 
not so extensive, the present commentary is lucid and service¬ 
able tlwqXRBT p- 4, 

line 6). The commentator is careful to insert illustrative 
quotations from the Vedas wherever Durga is content with 
extra-vedic examples. This is as it should be, since The 
Nirukta is a Vedanga, intended to elucidate the meaning of 
the Mantra. The work of a scholar, the commentary shows 
originality in the explanation of passages not commented 
on at all by Durga, and provides varioram notes, incorporating 
the researches of others. At some points it criticizes the 
explanations given by Duiga p- 12, 

line 19). 

The commentary breathes freshness of thought, and 
displays considerable ingenuity in the way in which the text 
is interpreted so as to satisfy all schools of thought. General 
aphorisms adroitly quoted as a means of 
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driving home the explanations offered. The commentator 
would appear to be a strict grammarian and a follower of 
Pacini’s school, to judge from the frequency with which he 
quotes the niles of Patjini and passages from the Mahabhashya, 

Dr. l.iBlcshniana fiamp has Ijecn at some pains to suggest 
readings in footnotes wherever the MS. reading gives no 
intelligible meaning. Some errors in printing have crept mto 
the pre.serit cflitioii, e.g. 

(1) p. line 0: (HlfW . 

(■J) I>. 37, line 5 : (WTflfi. 

(3) p. r)8, line 'j : viirfl 

(4) p. 'J4, line 11 : Tr^;%fw i etc. 

There are errors in punctuation, e.g. 

(1) p. 0, line 1 ; WTU^ii ^ The question 

mark should Iw after 

CJ) p. M. line r, : li 

No sjiace should fs! allowed t)etween and 

as both of th'-in form a single <ompound word 

(3) p. 102. line 7 : ». Here the question 

murk has no signifiranoe at all ; etc. 

.Snmli lyp' has Is'en used for large tyqie in certain places 

1 i-Hd,. H. i.n.-10 

:v ruers. )„„• II ^J^TfTTtW. 

.1 r.«<'s. i.no 12 wrtnwrHvrtwnfirirrjrr^. 

4. iVr i:t. 111.. 

i'»Kn iv i„u. 1 ^wraf^^TTT:. 

« IV 1'"" - trrir 

T IV':*T.i.n.-8 sfl 

s I Ag ,-1 12. Imp II ■ ‘ ff »nT> ’'; Pt«. 

The above .should Ik* in large type. 



OOMfEHTAIlIES ON “TBX NIBtnCTA ” fiST 

Large type has been used for Bmall type;— 

(1) Page 13, line 16: 

(2) Page 33, line 1 ; : etc. 

The above should be in small type. 

Wrong sandhi occurs in certain places. This could easily 
have been corrected. 

(1) p. 67. line 6 : Ttn 

(2) p. 67, line 6 : ^ rfxi xrft?). 

(3) p. 64, line 2; : etc. 

In the above instances, the words etc., are in 

the dual number and end in and they are subject to 
HWfTWT^ «. 

Dr. Sarup gives the authorship of the present work to both 
Skandaswamin and Mahe^wara on the title-page, but in the 
introduction he rejects the hypothesis of these two 
commentators being identical, and ascribes the authorship 
to Maheiwara alone. This shows that he is imdecided as to 
the authorship. The general trend of the colophons in A, B, 
and C lends weight to the supposition that Skanda may have 
been the sole author. A, B, and C arc agreed upon the author¬ 
ship of the first pada of the sixth chapter, all of which ascribe 
it to Mahe4wara. All the rest, where they mention the author, 
are also unanimous about their having been written by 
Skandaswamin, except C, where only some chapters and 
padda, besides the first pdda, are attributed to Mahe^wara. 
But A, B, and C, it may be noted, are not at variance with 
regard to the authorship of any particular pdda or chapter. 
It may also be noted that all the colophons in MS. D give the 
authorship entirely to Skandaswamin. The statement of 
Dr. Sarup that MSS. B and C are against the authorship of 
Skanda is not supported by the colophons given by him. 

The above facts raise a strong presumption that Maheiwara 
might have inserted the first pdda of the sixth chapter, which 
was lost, from a commentary by Skandaswamin. Or it may 
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be tbet “lUheswara” is misspelt as “Maie^ara , m 
which rase Maheiwara and Skandaswamin are identica 
persons. This supposition, however, leads to chronolopcal 
difficulties, which can be got over only by the supposition 
that there wen! two Skandaswamins, one prior to Devara- 
jayajva.i and the other later than Durga. There is another 
point which re(iuires to be cleared. In the “ Introduction 
to the Xigliantu and the Nimkta ” (page 60) Dr. Sarup 
conrhidcs from the silence of Devarajayajvan that Durga 
followed him in point of time. This assumption may be 
wrong. Most of our difficulties will vanish if we make Durga 
anterior to nevarajayajvan, and accept the existence of two 
Skandaswuinins prior to him. Thus the- chronology may be 
either Sknnda -Durga-Skanda—Devarajayajvan, or Durga 
—Skanda-Skanda-Devarajayajvan. The commentary by 
Devariijavajvan refers to a Bhashya and a Vyakhyana both 
by Skauda-swamin. The authors of the Bhashya and 
Vyiikhyuna mav lie two different persons both going by the 
name of Skunduswumin. The above is only a surmise, and 
until fre.sli evidence i.s forthcoming we cannot settle the 
aulliorshi[i of the present work. 

There is no ground for the supjiosition of Dr. Sarup that 
the im'sent work w a fTfoi or eommentary on Skandaswamin's 
Bhiudiyn on The Sirukla. The Pratikas quoted by the 
prwenl commentator are all taken from Yaska’s Bhashya ; 
and the author says that he is explaining Yaska’s work. 

(. . . ffn »fra*T ■ . . . igwrillrilFrT- 

p. 4.) There is no 
reference to Skandaxswumin's Bhwhya anywhere in the 
book, which shows that he did not utilize the Bhashya 
of Skaiida-swamin in his present explanation of Yaska’s 
Airui'/ii. One who had referred to Durga and Barbaraswamin 
wouhl sundy have mentioneil Skanda also, if he had made 
use of his Bhashya. 

The witter has omitted to discuss the subject of the proper 
title of the work, \-ariously mentioned in the colophons. 
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He could also have added a note on Barbaraswimin, a new 
name needing explanation. 

637. V. AnNAPPA SASTRI. 


Dik Chbonik des Ibn IjAs in Gembinsohaft mit Moritz 
S oBERNHEiM. Herausgegeben von Paul Kahle und 
Muhammed Mustafa. Vicrter Teil, a.h. 906-921 
(a.d. 1501-1515). Bibliotheca Islamica 6.d. 8^ X 6J, 
pp. xxix + 502. Istanbul, 1931. RM. 30. 

The importance of this historical work has long been 
recognized, and an edition has actually been published in 
1312-12 (1893-4) by the Khedivial Library, as it seems from 
one single manuscript, which upon closer examination proved 
to be defective in various respects. Like most of the many 
manuscripts of the work, it does not contain a detailed account 
of the reign of the Sultan Qansuh al-Ghuri, the last of the 
Cherkes Dynasty before the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
That the chronicle enjoyed great popularity is proved by the 
great number of manuscripts which have been preserved 
and which have been enumerated by Kahle in his introduction, 
pp. 3-16. What is more important for establishing the text, 
is the fact that of several volumes the autograph of the author 
has been discovered in the libraries of Constantinople. This 
was very fortunate, because upon investigation it became 
evident that the copyists of many manuscripts had taken great 
liberties with the text of the author, and had abbreviated it 
in accordance with their whims, as they may have thought 
portions too unimportant to copy. Though for the volume 
in question no autograph copy was available, yet the two 
manuscripts utilized were sufficiently close to the diction of 
the autograph copy, to be regarded as very adequate 
Bubstitutes. 

For this reason the editors were right in printing the text 
as they fovmd it in their originals, and not applying their hand 
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to tie conection of the suthor’s language—an object of 
special study. The method of Ibn lyas (to use the speUing 
CBStomary in English) is to record in chronological order all 
the events which came under his notice during the time which 
be records in this volume. He was bom in 862 (1448) 
and died in 928 (1522), and was in the prime of life when 
he wrote down Ids account. He does not appear to have had 
an offleial position, Vmt was of a well-to-do family [min Abna' 
on-.Vii*), as he hiras«‘lf states.' He seems to have made it his 


business to go about town and record everything which came 
Uj hLs hearing. The times were stirring and revolutions and 
risings were the order of the day, with oppressions of the 
people. He descril^-s vivi<lly the elevation of Qansuh to 
the throne. He objected to the request of the Amirs and the 
cahph, but they thronged round him so that even his turban- 
scarf got tom to pieces, until finally, with tears in his eyes, 
he assent'd. Hut. also hear of the Government’s inability 
to balance the Imilgot, and of their demanding pa3mient 
nine iiionth.s ahead of the shop rents in the city, most of which 
Was their du.-, Is'cause the .SulUn could not pay the soldiers 
the gratuitie.s cu-stomary on his acee.s.sion. A lively time must 
have ensued wlicn generals aii.l .soldiers took the law into their 
own hands, levicl tribute upon the shopkeeiiers. and even 
dared to set the shops on lire ! He also records eclipses of 
the sun and m,a,n. and states that kith events took place in 
s.ii. im within a few days of each other: and this was 
«pn.„dcn.d a wonder. He does not give the exact date of the 
wlar ecli,«e. t.ut we an- able to calculate its date from the 
lunar ecli,«e Mon«over. he invariably gives the dates of 
the ns.ng .,f N. e (and its heH;ht), according to the Coptic 

r*s t I '■ of all kinds of 

n\ia as we “i* imjawtant, as to make this chronicle 
unique amongst Arabic histories 
Th, ,, a, 
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special study, since it indubitably represents contemporary 
speech, as far as concerned educated circles. Here we get 
a repletion of wrong cases, accusatives where we expect 
nominatives, and plurals where the singular is required 
aocording to the rules of classical Arabic. Apparently he 
does not know the plural pronoun as he regularly uses 
the singular As a typical example of the confusion in 

the cases, I merely select two on one page (p. 77), where in 
line 4 we read while a few lines 

lower, line 12, we read At times he 

spells place-names differently from the classical writers: 
thus the well-known place Batn Marr is spelt (pp. 22, 36, 
37, 6) jy*. Apart from the historical importance of the 
work, the naive language of the author affords charm to the 
perusal of his pages. Instead of trying to give adequate 
notice to all the important events recorded, I may mention 
that here we find the earliest records of the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea. The author tells us that after 
endless work the Firanj had managed to pierce the dam, 
separating the Mediterranean from the Indian Sea, and were 
now guilty of such destruction in the Indian Sea, that many 
Indian wares had become very scarce in Egypt. Expeditions 
were equipped, and towers were built near Jidda to prevent 
further damage, but all of little avail. 

As the volume had already assumed large proportions, and 
as it is hoped that the subsequent volumes will be published 
quickly, the much-wanted index is lacking, and there is no 
glossary of words which are not found in the dictionaries. 
It would be very valuable to have one index for several 
volumes, dealing with closely connected times, and it should 
contain all references to Names and Subjects. Most 
typographical errors are corrected in a list (pp. 492-501), 
and it is at times difficult to distinguish between errors and 
the author’s peculiar language. Thus on p. 4, line 2,1 should 
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Sks to iMd cl»^ (3^ Jj*, as I do not know the 
word Further, be uses Acj! with the meaning 

•Atj “ to jiromise ”, the former according to purists meaning 
"to threaten”. Sable-fur is sjjelt instead of 

but all this will no doubt Ite explained in the vocabulary 
which is to accompan)’ a later volume. The Constantinople 
type is very pleasing, and considering the bulk of the work—this 
volume requiring approximately the same number of words as 
two or three volumes of the AnnaU of Tabari —printer’s errors 
are relatively few. For so large a book the price is small, and 
students will 1)0 able to buy it without great sacrifice. We 
must ho|M!, too. tliat the editors will soon be able to publish 
tlie following volumes, one of which (describing the first years 
after the Turkish c(.n(|uest) is already in the printer’s hands. 

Interesting is the difference he notices between the outer 
appearance of the ambassadors {qasid) of the Othmanli 
8ulUn, and those of Shah Isma’il as-§ufl [sic]—the latter 
caused a mild surf.rise by their coarseness and by wearing 
red caps iUtrd/ir) on their heads, while the Turks ate said to 
have come in neat elothing. The excit<*ment in Cairo, as soon 
as the news of the inroads of the Persians or Turks became 
known, US most vividly described. 

^ F. Krenkow. 


S..AVKKY IN Ikm.s,, IM.IA. By D. K. BxKaJI, 10 X 7, pp -xxi 
^ Jl’J. Bombay. Measrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
and Co., ll'Cia). 

Mr. Banaji has g, ven in this Isx^k, for the first time, a general 

^d 1843. He show.. Orst. the sources from which it sprang. 

Hindu and Jluhammodan Law. and goes on to give the 
wtory of the Bntish Government s efforts to deal tith the 
aituauon. and the final abolition of slaverv in 1843 
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The Naked Mountain. By Elizabeth Knowlton. 
X 6^, pp. X + 335, pb, 24, and plan. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1933. 

A vivid and straightforward account of the work and 
adventures of the German-American Expedition, which 
attempted the ascent of Nanga Parbat in the summer of 1933. 
A. 188. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes;— 

The Unadisutras in Various Recensions. Part II: With 
the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana. By T. R. Chintamani. 
Madras : Madras University, 1933. 

The Madurai Chronicles of the Tamil Academies. By 
T. G. Aravamuthan. Madras : Mylapore Press. 
Adarsha Sadhu : An Ideal Monk. By A. J. Sunav.ala. 
London : Cambridge University Press. Reprinted from 
Vijaya Dharma Suri. 

Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1933. Yoga und Meditation im Osten 
und im Westen. Articles by Dr. Erwin Rousselle, 
Prof. Heinrich Zimmer, Dr. C. A. F. Rhvs Davids, 
Dr. C. G. Jung, and others. Zurich; Rhein-Verlag. 1934. 
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Henry Cousens 

Henry CousenH was vrell known for his work among the 
monunients and antiquities of Western India. Bom in 1864 
he joined the ArehaKiIogical Sun-ey of Western India in 1881, 
was promoted Superintendent ten yeare later, and retained 
that post until his retirement in 1910. For the first twenty 
years of his oflic ini wn ite he wa.s engaged exclusively on the 
cataloguing and sur\ eying of the monuments in his charge, 
and during thi.s period made many fine series of architectural 
drawings, he himself Is'ing a first-class artist and draftsman. 


Most of lhe.so drawings were suhsequently published either by 
Mr. Cousi-ns liiuiwlf or by the late Dr. .lames Burgess. Later 
on, when the work of the .trehaiologieal Department was 
given a wilier scojs- and the pre.servation of ancient monuments 
and the exploration of buried remains were included among 
its duties, Mr. (oiwus did much valuable work in repairing 
the histone lunldmgs of Alimadabad, Champanir, Bijapur 
and many oiiiet fumous mh-h m Western India; and he also 
camisl out exejivtttuiii.s on the sites of Brahnianabad and 
Mirpur Rhus Suul. Among the books of which he was 
the author at. tl,.- loll„w„u.. Tk Andqmim of the Tmn of 
IhUiiit III A. (••uiirtt (with ,1. Burgess), 1888; Bijapur, 
A (limit to (/.. Aoi;.,, ijvv.i; Aotf.s oil thf Binldm/s and other 
Antuiiionan it..non,. ..t B.jofiur. 1890 ; A.W,, of Andguariart 

t":.: 1900; The 

.4rc .nxtam/ l,u,/.oro. .v. Uujaral (with J. Burgess). 
190.1, / ortjoU,. oj UtuMriUmi, of Smi Tde,, 190G ; Bijapur 
T 1010; The ArchUeclural 

ofth - l * ' " \T Architecture 

f I oiiori ,v l istncis, Hi-ji;; n, AntiquilKs of SM, 1929 ; 

dfidmiixi TniiyU. of ,k kokhan, 19 : 11 ; Soinandthaandothe^ 
Mntwnvl Tanjilc, Auf/iiduod, 1931. 


John Makshail. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
lOth May, 1934 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E,. M.A., in the Chair. 
The proceedings commenced with the reading and confirma¬ 
tion of the minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting. 


Report of the Council for 1933-4. 

We have first to call attention, with the deepest regret, 
to the irreparable losses which not only this Society has 
suffered since last May, by the death of the following :— 


Professor A. A. Bevan. 

Mr. Henry Cousens. 

Dr. Robert Halliday. 

Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 

Mrs. Jessie Payne Margoliouth. 


Dr. H. Ballou Morse, 

Prof. Dr. Serge d’OIdenburg. 
Mr. Guy Le Strange. 
Professor R. Ramsay Wright. 


Their learning covered such a wide and varied field and their 
work has borne such important fruit for all Oriental Students, 
that it would be difficult to estimate the loss to Oriental 
Scholarship which has thus been exacted. Obituary notices 
of most of them have appeared in the Journal, the remainder 
will follow. 

The Council further regrets to have to report the death of 
the undermentioned Members during the past session:— 
Mr. Edgar E. Harrison Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 

Rev. B. S. Hunt, Lt.-Com. V. L. Trumper. 


The following Members have resigned :— 

Mr. J. Allan. Mrs. C. H. Clarke. 

Pt. G. N. Asopa. Mr. S. E. Lucas. 

Miss Glynne Bateson. Sir J. Macleod. 

Pt. Sahityacharya C. B. D. Mr. N. E. Parry. 
Chaturvedi. 
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The foHowing have taken op their election 

At Raident Members 

Ifn. M. F. Bailey. 

Miss M. E. Middlemore. 

Mr. W. B. B. Dosford. 

Mr. E. L. Norton. 

Dr. 0. W. Evans-Croiw. 

Mr. V. B. Hamson. 

Mr. S. T. Sheppard. 

As Non-Resident Members 

Bai Sahit) B. B. Beotra. 

Mr. A. N. Narasirahia. 

Mr. B. L. Bbargava. 

Mr. K. S. Nigam. 

Mr. V. BhatUcban-a. 

Mr. B. P. S. Pandit. 

Mr. K. Boac. 

Pandit S. S. Pathak. 

Mill* .VI. Bute*. 

Mr. A. G. Rajput. 

Mr. S. K. Chakravarti. 

Mr. H. H. Rizvi. 

Rai (lovind Chandra. 

Rev. J. Robson. 

Paudil B. S. Dorasliti. 

.Mr. S. C. Sarkar. 

Br. Kai Dfinner. 

.Mr. H. W. Sawyer. 

Mr*. N (Irinith 

Mr. P. C. Seth. 

Mr. K. L (iiipta. 

Mr. V. Sevian. 

Mr y. I. Hua.'ui'ii. 

Mr. S. H. Sharma. 

Mr. S. liiissjiin. 

Pandit B. B. L. Shastri. 


Sirdarni llarbans Singh. 

Mr. .\ B Kliapanli' 

Hajkmnar R. Sink. 

Mr. A. K Kiiidi-rsli'V. 

Mr. G. M. Talaiver. 

Mr. M Kri'liimniiii liariiir 

Rev. AV. S. Urquhart. 

I’amiii B. B Ul. 

Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Wing-Clnil. K. T LciitliiT 

Mr. J. L. Verma. 

.Mr. C. I. Miithur. 

Pandit R. B. Vidyavagisa. 

Mr. W. B. Maroomiiiir 

Air. A. AVaite.s. 

Mr E VV M.ad 

Air. A. D. Waley. 

Mr t;. .X, .Miihrii. 

Mr*. 7. Moral! 

Rev. W. Wilson-Ward. 

As 

Associates 

Mia* Brail'. 

Mr. J. S. Lincoln. 

Mia* 11. F. Curi-v. 

Miiw K. B. Barn*. 

Mrs G C. M. F. Young. 

As a Risiilrnl Compounder 

-■Is Non-Resident Compounders 

Mi«a U. H. Blackwood, 

Mr. C. J. Shah. 

Capt. the Rev. J. M. Menzies. 
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Under Bole 25a 35 persons ceased to be members of the 
Society owing to non-payment of their annual subscriptions. 
Last year their number was 67. 

The total number of Members is now 768 as against 743 
at the same time last year. 

World economic affairs have made themselves adversely 
felt upon memberships ever since 1924. 

Below are a few figures which show the trend of the 
Society’s income thus affected up to the end of 1933 ;— 


Total Inayme 


Average Average 

1924-1928. 1929-1933. 1932. 1933. 

£ £ £ £ 
3^77 3.200 3,266 2.618 


Resident Subscriptions . 288 

Non-Resident Subscriptions 962 

GoTemment of India Grant 315 

Journal Subscriptions . 441 

Rents .... 671 


277 262 286 
886 806 770 
273 210 210 
500 616 460 
629 749 608 


The payments for the year 1933 come to £3,000. 

The Leasehold Redemption Fund was represented by 
£329 17j. fid. of 3J per cent War Loan on 31st December, 1933. 

An attempt was made to attract more members by increasing 
the size of the Journal. But, though the standard of the 
contents was kept as high as ever, the desired result was 
unhappily not attained. In the interest of economy and 
a balanced budget, it has now been decided to reduce it some¬ 
what so as to curtail the cost of printing. 

To turn to the activities of the Society. 

Lectures .—The following lectures have been delivered 
during the past session, almost all of which were illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

“ The Indus Civilization,” by Mr. H. Hargreaves. 

“ Across the Libyan Desert,” by Mr. W. B. K. Shaw. 

“ Recent Discoveries in Persepolis,” by Dr. Ernst Herzfeld. 

“ Sir Anthony Sherley,” by Sir Denison Ross. 

“ On the Track of Ancient Architecture in Western 
Turkestan,” by Dr. Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 
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“The Evolution of the Ancient Siamese Government 
and Administration,” by Dr. Quaritch Wales. 

" Excavations at .irpachiyah (near Nineveh),” by 
Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, 

“ The Houston Flight over Mount Everest,” by 
Col. Stewart Blacker. 

“ Dear! C'ities of Northern Bengal,” by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

“ An Unpublished Diary of a Journey to the East,’ from 
a unique MS. in the Briti-sh Mu-seum, being Cassuto’s travels 
in the Near East in 1733-4, by Mr. J. Leveen. 
y At the last Anniversary General Meeting held on 11th May, 
iw3, Mr. S. M. .Mackay made a valuable suggestion while 
seconding the adoption of the annual report, as representing 
Member", living abroad. He called attention to the fact that 
the work and activities of the Society are known to so few 
jH-ople, e(tn>paratively speaking, in the dominions and abroad. 
He said that it was the experience of himself and most of his 
friends that ” one has to go far out of one's way to keep in 
touch with Orientalism ”. 

In onler to remove this rey)roach as far as possible, we have 
aske<l some of our Foreign Extraordinary Members to help 
us. W e have al.so communicated with the principal Universities 
and ()ri<‘ntal Publishers and Booksellers in China, Egypt, 
India, .lapnii, Iraq. Persia. Siam, and Turkey. We hope to 
get into cksiT touch with many others, including all in the 
Domimon.s. W e liave also put before the Professors and 
Teachers of Oriental Subjects in every University and College 
in tlie Britisli Isles the advantage which might be obtained for 
Oriental n-si-arcli by themselve.s and their students from the 
free U.se of th.- I.ibrnrv of the Society. Similar information 
is given yearly to all younu OlHcers of the Indian Civil Service 
on first jMisting to India ; they are all invited to join the 
Society. Invitation.s have been sent to the Staff of the 
Indian .Vivhn-<ilogical Suivey Department, and a few other 
Oriental or .Vrt ha«ological workers. Also, in order to spread 
infoniintion aliout the Society, its functions and activities, 
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vithoat dday to even a wider circle, certaia Brituli Members 
living in different parts of tbe world Have been asked to act 
as Local Representatives for the regions in which thef reside. 
Many have accepted and have been supplied with the 
necessary information and literature which will be kept up 
to date. 

On 8th March, 1934, a Special General Meeting was held 
to consider certain alterations in the Rules of the Society, 
which are calculated to make membership more popular. 
These alterations have given the Council power to reduce the 
annual subscription in the case of certain classes of Resident 
Members who are Ministers of Religion, Teachers of certain 
subjects within the scope of the activities of the Society, or 
Officials in Museums or Libraries. They also tend to remove 
some of the existing restrictions on the borrowing of books from 
the Library by Non-Resident Members in the British Isles 
and to regularise the status of Library and Student Members. 
These latter are now termed Associates, as they do not enjoy 
all the rights which appertain to Members. A reprint of the 
Charter and Rules has been issued to embody these regulations 
and to make them quite clear. A copy has been sent to every 
Member. 

As foreshadowed in the last annual report, the first of the 
Decade Indexes, that for the period 1929-9, was published 
during the year. It was circulated with each copy of the 
Journal for January, 1934, and the necessary saving effected 
in the cost of printing the Journal, These Decade Indexes 
are designed to continue the reference facilities which had 
been provided by the Society’s Centenary Volume. That 
volume was compiled to cover the period from the formation 
of the Society, in 1823, to 1923. Work on the next Decade 
Index, for 1930-9, is kept up to date, and it is hoped to be 
able to publish each such Index in the first or second year of 
each period. 

The Society’s Universities’ Prize Essay Competition 
produced some of the best work which has been seen by the 
Ja*s. JTLT 1934. 42 
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examiners for some jeara. The subject set was “ The 
Advantages derived by India and England from their Mutual 
Belations ", The Prire and Diploma were finally awarded to 
Mr. Richard Seddon, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The next essay, however, was of such high merit that the 
Council decided it must not go unrecognized. A special 
prize was therefore given to Mr. A. J. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh 
University. The subject for the next Essay, which is 
retuniablc by 15th October next, is “ The Importance of 
Physical Features of India for the Understanding of her 
History 


Two new volumes of original work have been published by 
the Society during the past year; three more are in the press 
approaching completion, while another is to be published 
shortly. 

The printing of the Library Catalogue is now in hand. Some 
of the batches of cards are already finally proofed, while 
others arc being printed or checked in first and second proof. 
It is hoped to be able to keep the cost of the complete printing 
within the sum promised to the Carnegie Trust. The correction 
of proofs of tlie cards beginning with the second half of the 
alplial>et will not be nearly as expensive as that of the first 
half. Tlie latter will have included many of the former cross- 
references, and will thus have been checked already. The 
thanks of the .'tbKiety are again due to Mrs. Cardew for her 
care in the mutter and to several members for their help in 
reading prm.fs, e.sjxvially Mr. Ellis and Dr. Randle. ' 

The thank.s of the .S<H-iety are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates, 
of St. ,lohn s, (’ambridge. for ready and valuable help to the 
Milot of the Jourm,/. awl to Miss U. Blackwood for under- 
uiktng to compile « complete list of every article pubbshed 
in t u otirtu// stnro its im'option. This vrill present these 
papers m a .lilT. rent form to the Cmlemry Volume, and will 
indude V.me of the early writings which are not shown therein. 

The Society .s Ubrary is being u.sed more and more by 
rvsear.-K scholars, the nuniWr of such students being 609 
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for 1933, against 636 for 1932. In Januar 7 , 1934, there were 
76, an average of more than two a day, whereas for January, 
1932, the number was 46. We lent 87 books to the National 
Central Library for the use of research students and scholars 
in different parts of the country, and 15 were borrowed by us 
for the use of our Members. 

The number of books borrowed from the Library by our 
own Members was well over 700, or about two for every 
week-day, though this includes those used for review purposes. 

Certain annual changes are made in the constitution of your 
Council, in accordance with the Rules of the Spciety. This 
year, under Rule 29, both the President and the Director retire, 
as also do the Senior Vice-President by the terms of Rule 30, and 
four of the Ordinary Members under Rule 32. Your Council 
recommends for the next session that Professor Margoliouth 
should be President; Sir Denison Ross, Director; Sir Edward 
Maclagan and Dr. Barnett, Vice-Presidents ; and Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Hopkins, Professor Moule, and Professor Nicholson to 
take the place of the four retiring Ordinary Members. In 
addition to the above. Professors Dodwell and Storey find 
that their duties clash with the usual meetings of Council, and 
have placed their resignations in the hands of the President. 
The names of Mr. Oldham and Dr. Randle are recommended 
by your Council to take their places. 

The following Honorary OfiScers are recommended for 
re-election under Rule 31: Mr. Ellis as Hon. Librarian; 
Sir James Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary; Mr. Perowne 
as Hon. Treasurer. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited professionally 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., Ltd. They were 
then examined by a board of auditors, which includes 
Sir Nicholas Waterhouse and the two hon. auditors whom 
you elect annually, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the Members. They met on 22nd March, 1934, and 
the Hon. Auditors reported as follows;— 

" We have gone through the accounts with Sir Nicholas 
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Wsteiboose, who has explained them very clearly. They 
Me, as osual, in excellent order. 

“ We would invite attention to the fact mentioned by the 
Professional Auditors that the ‘ Cash balance at 31st 
December, 1933. includes £42117s. 3d. received on account of 
oompoimded subscriptions, viz. £13216s. 3d. formerly invested 
in Tnusury Bonds, which have been redeemed, and 
£2K9 J*. received on account of such subscriptions between 
March, 1929, and December, 1933. Under Rule 21 all such 
n>«cipts mu.st be invested. We would suggest that an attempt 
1 r‘ made to ascertain how much of the investments 
aggregating £.3,012 Os. 7d. consists of receipts on account of 
compounded subscriptions and how much is derived from 
legacies, donation-s, etc.’ Signed, E. A, Gait and L. C. 
Hopkiii.s, Hon. .\uditors.” 

The rule to which the Hon. Auditors intended to refer 
(Utile 22) statti.s tliat ‘‘All payments made in composition 
lOutll be creditetl to capital". The reason why the payments 
in (piestion, though credited to capital, have not yet been 
iuvesUtl, will be exiilaincd by the Hon. Treasurer in his 
add re,IS to the .Society. 

I luler Rule 81 the Honorary Auditors retire, but are eligible 
for re-elcctioii. 


The followiiig ure recornmendtd by your Council to act as 
Hon. Auditors for the Si-ssion 1934-5 
Sir Kilwjiril (nut, for the Council. 

Mr. C. N. S,sid<,n. for the Members of the Society. 

And .\[es.srs, Mat,*rlumsc A Co., who kindly make the yearly 
audit at a eonstderably reduccni fee. are recommended as the 
rrofe.saional Auditors. 

Th, 1,.« ,k,.„ ,1,^ ^ 

r;r,'rr:^ “ >>“" 

it with If'" ' 

.1 wtk ,h, .. . 
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In accordance with the general trend of property in the 
neighbourhood, and acting upon the advice of the Society’s 
Surveyor and the Hon. Solicitor, the rent haa been reduced 
by the amount of the rates. It is confidently expected, 
however, that the amount now payable in rates will be 
subjected to an abatement at the next Quinquennial Revision 
in 1935. 

One of the four rooms. No. 8, on the second floor, 
has been empty for some time, since it was vacated by the 
Guild of Singers and Players. The Guild unfortunately felt 
the financial crisis so acutely that it had to be disbanded. 

It has been noticed that some parts of the structure of the 
prenuses have shown signs of deterioration. The Council 
therefore directed that a proper survey should be made by 
a professional surveyor. His report has shown that certain 
structural repairs are urgently necessary, and should be 
carried out during the Summer Vacation. This can be done 
at the same time as the external decoration, which is also due 
then. The latter, as a necessarily recurring charge, is allowed 
for in the annual budget, but the funds for the above- 
mentioned repairs will be an additional charge upon the 
income of the Society. Unfortunately there are one or two 
other structural repairs which must be carried out in 
succeeding years, though not essential at once. 

The President then called upon the Hon. Treasurer for 
his annual statement on the resources of the Society. 

The Hon. Treasurer said ;— 

Luckily I am only allowed a few minutes in which to report 
on last year’s accounts to you. I say luckily as you might 
otherwise be depressed by last year’s figures. Candidly they 
are not bright, and for the first time for many years we have 
only had what we might call our ordinary income upon which 
to rely and nothing to counteract the steady fall which has 
been going on in that income for the last two or three years. 

Our total receipts for last year, excluding the balance 
caiTie<^forward, were £2,638 14s. M. only, the whole of it 



abstract of receipts and 


£«.<<. £ t. d. 

265 3 0 
770 8 0 
39 0 0 


ol India 

FedrraUHl Malay SUtea 
HtraiU Sattlei 
Hong Kong . 


BORDitT l>n<iano<ii 
Jnraiiai. Awoi-kt— 
Subaeriptiona 
Additional Copiea Hold . 
Panilihlxla a»id . 


DTvinaani 

Iroumk Tax Urc<ivKRKii vnti i 
Btk Araii.. 19;i2 . 
OnTMaKT VoLcm Sale* 
('■maaiT Kitm.xmi'it ^al,lC1 
CoMuntiON OK Satx or liooks 
IirrMiirr on Deposit Aoooont 
Rale or <>(.■■ IIooke 
Rdkoet KrcEim 


- 296 0 0 


BALaanB l* Hinii , 11 -t liECEniiEn. 1932 


£3,612 07 


InvBBTltmTS. 

1360 per cent War Loan. 
1K426 Ir. lOA Loral Loaoa 3 
£777 1». Id 4 percent Funding 









£ t. 


patmbnts fos the TEAB IdSS 

PATMENTS 


Hooia Aoooum-— 

R«it and Land Tax. 

Ratea, leu contributed by Tenants 

Gaa and Li^bt, do. 

Coa! and CoVe, do.. 

Telephone. 

Tnsnrance . 

Repairg and renewals. 

LiasKBOLD Rkdchftzom Fdnd . 

SALlBtES AKD WaoBS. 

PBlKTlHa Ann StATIOWERY .... 
JonaNAi. Aoooont— 

Printing. 

Postage. 

LiasART RxPKNrrruRE. 

OlNXRAL POSTAOS. 

Avdit Fk« (including Taxation work) 

Sdnpbt Expessbs— 

Teas. 

Lectures . 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Other General Expenditure .... 


602 3 1 
41 2 2 
47 18 8 
35 13 3 
14 0 8 


.76 6 6 
29 18 9 


712 I 1 
30 10 6 
778 17 9 

45 9 a 


■1,126 2 8 
120 14 4 
59 6 0 
5 16 0 


22 .6 2 
22 1 0 
19 I 2 
57 3 11 


120 11 3 


Balance of Cash in Hand at SIst Dcobmbbr, 
1933 

At Bank on Current Account 
At Poet 085ce Savings Bank 
Cash in Hand. 


2,999 11 


32.5 15 6 
270 13 6 
16 0 2 


-612 9 


Notb : £260 of this £612 9*. Id. representa the 
unexpended balance of the Grant received from 
the Carnegie Trust and there ie £421 lls. 3d, 
due to be invested on Compounded Sub¬ 
scriptions Account. 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and voiiohera of the Society, and have verified the Investments 
therein’ described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 


N. E. WATERHOUSE. Professional Auditor. 
(E. A. OAIT, Auditor for the ConnciL 


HOPKINS, Auditor for the Society, 


22iid Monk. 19$4. 
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N. K. WATEKHOt'SR, 

“*<T. Audtter/ortteCowiea. 
io»nteml*ned|j^ C. HOPKINS, Auditor for Uu Soeiili 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 


JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND 


N. £. WATERHOirSE, Profontonel Auditor. 
A. OAIT, Aoda»Ihr(*«C(!i«Ki(. 
Coual«rtgn«d|^ C. HOPKINS, Ariitor for IHo So^. 
iAAr<mA,IHl. 
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Iwng ordinaiy income, though of this amount £39, repte- 
^T^fing compounded subscriptions, is, according to our 
rules, credited to capital. As against these receipts our 
nmilarly classed payments for last year amounted to 
£2,999 11*. 6d., leaving a deficit of £360 17*. Id., to which 
we must add the £39 credited to capital, thus the real 
defldt on the income account for the past year is £399 17s. Id., 
which is more than we anticipated. 

This shrinkage in our income is a serious matter, coming 
as it docs on the top of previous deficiencies, for it means that 
we are making a heavy inroad upon our small capital reserves. 

Cotnparing the. accounts for 1933 with those of 1932 and 
taking the Kceipts first, there is only a drop of about £27 
under the head of subscriptions which we shall hope to more 
than recover this year with it.s better conditions. Our rents 
have, Imwever, dropped more than £150, a fall anticipated 
in my last year's observations. Our donations are about £190 
less and our Journal .Verount £116 less, the larger part of 
the latter is owing to the smaller number of copies .sold. The 
other iU'ins an- almost all more or lass of a fluctuating nature 
and ntssl no comment. The net result, however, is that our 
nveijits for last year applicable for ineome were £2,599 14s. 5d. 
(allowitig for tlie £39 capital item) as against similar receipts 
for 1932 which iimounte<l to £3,094 8s. 5(f., showing a 
differeiu e of £(94 14,s. 

On the payments side, however, you will be glad to hear . 
that we have biwn able t<i set off some of that deficit, as our 
payments for 19.3.3 wen‘ £216 4.s. 4</. less than in 1932, 
chiefly arising from a h-sser expenditun- on the Library and 
Journal. I ikhsI not trouble you with the e.xact figures showing 
the differenre, as you ran compare them for yourselves. 

The net result of the accounts is that the balance of 
£973 6«. •if. bniught fi»rwanl from 1932 (the details of which 
I CJtpUimsl in my statement Ia.st year) has now been reduced 
to £612 9s. Id. as on the 31st IM'ember last. You will ob.serve 
that there i.s a note by the Accountants a.s to this balance, 
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stating that after setting aside the £250 Carnegie balance in 
hand, which you will remember is earmarked for the 
Catalogue, which we hope now very shortly to see in print, there 
is a sum of £42117s. 3d. (some £60 more than the total balance 
we have in hand) which is due to be “ invested ”. Incidentally 
there is also a liability out of that balance of a further sum of 
£40 earmarked for a special purpose, thus making our ear¬ 
marked funds £100 more than our balance. Our Rules, 
already mentioned in the Report, say that our compounded 
subscriptions, after deducting one year’s subscription, must 
be “credited to capital” and a strict account of this has 
always been, and continues to be, kept. Investment is 
implied but not enjoined. 

I gave my reasons last year why at that time it did not seem 
advisable at the moment to invest any of the apparent balance 
in hand, and to-day those observations hold good, not only 
for the reasons then advanced, but also because in view of the 
big deficit last year and no present prospect of much increase 
in income as income, it seems rather useless to invest moneys 
which may have to be realized again in a few weeks or 
months at a loss while we have in front of us an immediate 
expenditure of some £100 on urgent repairs to our premises 
and about another £100 on outside painting, as you have 
already heard, together with some other rather unforeseen 
expenditure for which provision will have to be made. Pending 
the deficit in revenue being converted into a credit balance, 
therefore, it seemed better to place any temporary unneeded 
balance in the Post Office Savings Bank, where one receives 
a safe 21 per cent interest, with ability to withdraw without 
loss, even if without profit, at a moment’s notice. 

All other points having a bearing on our general financial 
position, including the question of membership, have been 
adequately dealt with in the Council’s report, which has been 
circulated to you and will fill in any gaps in my few sketchy 
remarks. 

With regard to the special funds, I have no observations 
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to make, as tkey all speak for themselves, except perhaps the 
Forlong Fund, where the large balance carried forward at the 
end of the year is, I understand, likely to be absorbed or 
nearly so in the immediate future. 

In conclusion, let me add that we are still struggling with 
adversity, and in anticipation of no probable improvement for 
the present year we have reluctantly decided that the Journal 
must be somewhat reduced and the Library expenditure 
curtailed. Let u.s hope our crisis will l>e only a temporary one. 

You have already heard the Rejwrt of the Auditors as to 
the excellent order in which the accounts have been kept, all 
of which is due to the pain.staking care of Mrs. Davis, our 
ever-ready .Xssistant Secretary, to whom also 1 add ray tribute 
for the great help always given to me with such a willing spirit 
and with a smile on her face which makes it a real pleasure 
to ask for infonnation from such a .source. 

The President then said . " Lidies and Gentlemen, you 
heanl tlie able n'lnarks of the Hon. Treasurer, which might 
certainly Ik* more exhilarating, but which are most clearly 
drs(,'rilj<‘d. \ on have tin* Draft report of the Council before 
you, and I only luivc to ask you to consider it as a whole and 
lake It a.H having l)een read. Tliorefore, if you finally desire 
to accept It, you will be accepting it as a whole, that is to say 
you will also iiccepf the Council's recommendation for making 
up the .MenilsTs of your Council, the Honorary Officers of the 
Stwiety, the Honorary .Auditors, one to represent the Councilt 
and one to rcpresi'iit yourselves, together vrith the Professional 
Auditors. 1 shall presume that, if ilie Report is adopted by 
you after it has l«rii didy jirojKi.sed and seconded, all these 
detail., s 111 Ik. aecept«l with it. After this short explanation 
1 shall call upon .V,r William bWer to propose the adoption 
of the Report. ' 

Sir W illiiim Ftwter said : - Sir Edward Maclagan, Ladies 
•ud Gentlemen, I understand that the Report of Council 
for the year imi.st b*. projmsed by a Member of CouncU and 
mondeii by « Member of the tsociety. The Rules of the 
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Society do not, however, call for any speech, nor do I piopoee 
to keep you for many minates. To me the outstanding feature 
of to-day’s proceedings is that, as I understand, it is the 
last time that we shall see Sit Edward Maclagan in the Chair 
for the present. I would therefore ask you to join with me in 
expressing out heartfelt regret at losing him and to ask him 
to accept our warmest and best thanks for all the work that 
he has so ably carried out on our behalf, and for the kindly 
way that he has dealt with us in making our Meetings so 
pleasant and yet so adequate. 

“ With these few words I beg leave to propose the 
adoption of the Report.” 

The President called upon Mr. Oldham to second the 
adoption. 

Mr. Oldham said he would like to associate himself with the 
remarks made by Sir W. Foster in respect to the impending 
retirement of Sir Edward Maclagan from the Presidentship, 
He wished to congratulate the Society upon the devotion of 
the staff—adding, if he might venture to do so, the name of 
their invaluable Hon. Treasurer—to all of whom was so 
largely due the fact that the Society had been able to win 
through a critical year. He then begged to second the 
adoption of the Report. 

The President rose and said : “ Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
have heard the Adoption of the Council's Report for the last 
Session proposed and seconded; I have explained the 
different conclusions which it contains. I will now put the 
Adoption of the Report to this Meeting. Will you signify in 
the usual way if you accept it. Carried unanimously.” 

“ I now wish to perform a duty which will give me the 
greatest pleasure as I hope it will to you. As you know, the 
Society offers an Annual Prize to the Universities for an 
Essay on some Oriental subject. The last competition was 
won by Mr. Richard Seddon, the son of one of our Members. 
The Prize consists of a sum of money and a diploma. The 
cheque has been sent to the winner, but owing to his absence 
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from England, I now propose to present the diploma to his 
iiather who may wish to send it to his son. Mr. Seddon, I 
have much pleasure in presenting to you your son’s diploma.” 

Mr. Seddon said : ‘‘I thank you on behalf of my son, 
who is away in Bagrlad, so that he cannot have the pleasure 
of accepting it in person. I shall probably not send it out 
to him there, however, as I think he would prefer that it be 
kept safely at home until he comes back.” 

The President then spoke. 

He said : I do not propose to detain you long, as most of 
what I could usefully say has already been said in the Printed 
Keport and in the statement made by the Honorary Treasurer. 

The finimeial position is not cheerful. Our income has 
been dwreasing, and we are confronted this year with the 
expectation of abnormal expenditure. We have to leave 
undone many things we should like to have done, and we 
have to do several things we do not in the least wish to do, 
such a.s making the front stairs—at considerable expense— 
safer for ourselves and our vLsitors. Our Council has made 
Bfs'cial inf|uirit‘s into the financial position, and their pro¬ 
posals ought to have some effect on our finances. We have 
bad (jiiite a number of new Resident Members lately, and 
the Ib-siderit .Members are those whom we love most, their 
Buhsenptioiis being the. highest. We trust, too, that the 
rwluctioii of the Income Tax may induce some more residents 
of thi.s country to join and subscribe to our Institution., 

W e have lost by di'uth during the year several distinguished 
memlters and honorary memln'ra; some in distant parts of 
the world, others nt'ar (.some veiy- near) to ourselves. Their 
names are mentioi\ed in the Report, and wo greatly feel their 
loss. Ib.t we may say with the poet that, though much is 
taken, much remains. I do not know if the Society appreciates 
the distinguished eliaraeter of its Council and the admirable 
way in which the Council .serve.s the Society. I think there 
can lie few Councils in London where the members attend 
with greater regvilarity, in spite of the fact that many live 
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at some distance &om town, and few in which opinions are 
given more considerately and concisely, and whose busineBS 
is got through more smoothly. Some years ago I was on the 
Lake of Geneva, and I took the opportunity of paying my 
re^>ects to an old and distinguished previous President of our 
Society who lived there. He asked me : “ How is the Society 
getting on ? Do the Council quarrel as much as they used 
to do ? ” I assured him the Council never quarrelled, and 
I can assure the Society that during the nine years I have 
known the Council, I have never encountered the smallest 
touch of acerbity in its proceedings, not a word spoken in 
anger. That is a record which most other Societies woiJd 
envy, and I personally am most grateful to the Council for 
their considerate behaviour both to themselves and to their 
President, during the two periods in which I have held the 
President’s office. 

I am thankful also for the work done for us by our officers, 
honorary and otherwise, and I take the opportunity, in 
laying down the Presidency of the Society, to express to 
them my grateful thanks for all they have done. To the 
discerning counsel of Sir James Stewart Lockhart, the 
unfathomable erudition of Mr. Ellis, and the financial acumen 
of Mr. Perowne the Society owes much ; to its permanent 
staff it owes even more. We appreciate, more than we can 
say, the friendly and successful devotion with which Colonel 
Hoysted edits our Journal and organizes our lectures; the 
skill and diligence with which Mrs. Cordew supervises and 
catalogues our multifarious library; and the cheerful 
assiduity with which Mrs. Davis compiles the lugubrious 
records of our financial decadence. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the selection which 
it has made for the Council for the ensuing year, and more 
especially for the appointment of Sir Denison Ross to the 
post of Director. When he was in the East Sir Denison 
Ross made all Asia his province, and since he returned to 
this country he seems to have conquered all Europe. We 
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A.H be fortunate to have as out Director a scholar with 
extensive learning and such wide personal interests. 

As regards the Presidency, it is not easy to lay down any 
general principle upon which the Society should select its 
President. It has been a common practice to elect some 
one yrho has held official posts, and who though a friend to 
scholarship is not a scholar himself, and in pursuance of this 
practice the Society was good enough to make me President 
soon after my return from official work in India. The Society 
might have said as Dido does in the Aeneid— 

Ejectum litore, egentem 
Excepi ct regni demens in parte locavi. 

In many cases the .Society has secured a President who was 
both a wholar and an official, and not a few of our most 
di.stingui8hed Presidents belonged to this class. But it has 
not till now selected one whose claims to distinction are those 
of pure scholarship without any taint of officialdom. The 
Society has now, I am glad to say, elected as its future 
President one whose claims as a scholar are of unrivalled 
eminence and -I may add, as a lifelong supporter of the 
Society -arc incontestable, and I know how greatly we 
appreciate the fact that our old and much loved colleague. 
Professor .Margoliouth, will now preside over our destinies. 
I was reading lately an account of the situation which arose 
at the birtli of our elder sister, the Asiatic Society of Bei^al, 
in I7.H4, when Warren Hastings declined to accept the 
Pre.sidenry in the pn'.sence of so distinguished a scholar as 
Sir \\ illiani Jones; and without asking the Society to 
pri'ss too fur the analogy between its retiring President and 
Warren Hustings. I venture to quote Hastings’ letter to 
the Bengal .Soc iety as expressing—in the rotund phraseology 
of his lime—very much the feeUngs with which I now hand 
over the Presidency of the Society to Professor Margoliouth. 

I have not, he said, “ the leisure requisite to discharge 
the functions of such a sUtion, not, if I did possess it, would 
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it be consistent with the pride which every miua may be 
allowed in the puisuit or support of the objects of his personal 
credit, to accept the first station in a department in which 
the superior talents of my immediate followers in it would 
shine with a liustre, from which mine must suffer much in the 
comparison and to stand in so conspicuous a point of view 
the only ineffective member of a body which is composed 
of members with whose abilities I am, and have long been, 
in the habit of intimate communication, and know them to 
be all eminently qualified to fill their respective parts in it. 
On these grounds I request your permission to yield my 
pretensions to the gentleman whose gpnius planned the 
institution, and is most capable of conducting it to the 
attainment of the great and splendid purposes of its forma¬ 
tion.” “I am at the same time,” he adds—and here I 
cordially echo him—“ earnestly to solicit your acceptance 
of my services in any way in which they can be, and I hope 
that they may be, rendered useful to your Researches.” 


Notices 

On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


Books sent to India by V. P. P. (Value Payable Post) may 
not be sent at Book Post Rates on account of the Customs 
Regulations. Consequently, it is cheaper, in most cases when 
q)eed is not imperative, to send payment in advance. 


The congratulations of the Society are offered to Professor 
Dr. J, Ph. Vogel, on the occasion of the conferment upon 
him, by His Majesty the King, of an Honorary C.I.E. 


nu. JXTLT 1934. 
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PRINaPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The Journal of th Royal Society of Arls. Vol Ixxxii, No. 4245, 
30th March, 1934. 

Beligman, C. G. Anthropological Research in the Southern Sudan. 

The Gfographiral Journal, lol. Ixxxiii, No, 5, May, 1934. 
Hackin, J. In Persia and Afghanistan with the Citroen Trans- 
Asiatic Expedition. 

Journal of the Amniiun Oriental Society. Vol. liv, No. 1, March, 
19.34. 

Torrey, c. C. An Anmiaic Inscription from the Jauf. 

Kent, it. G. More Old Persian In.scriptions. 

Oehman, H. S. The Armenian Version of I and 11 Kings and 
its aflinities. 

Montgomery, J. A. Itus Shnmra Notes—II. 

Barton, G. A. Some Ohservation.s us to the Origin of the Baby¬ 
lonian Syllabary. 

Malayan litanch Rixjnl Anintii- NiM ieti/ Journal. Vol. xi. Part ii, 
December, 19.33. 

Winstcfit, K, (), Outline of a Malay lli.story of Riau. 

—. 'Abdii'l- lab!. Sultan of .bdiore (lft!>9-1719), ‘Abdu’l-Jamal, 

Temenggong (ea. ITi'iti) ami Haflles’ Fo.m-iii.j of .sbiL'ni'ore. 
Gardner, 0. 11, Note.s on some Ancient '■ >. i '■.iiii- !'r"t:. ib'luire 
River 


Indian Art ami Ixllrr-i. Vol. vii, New Si'rio.s, No. 2. Second 
ksue for 193:3. 

Codrington, K, de 11. An Introduction to the .Study of Islamic 
Art in India 

Cavaignae, K, Ilie N-leiieul Tradition in Indian and its 
Persistence. 

Vulelte, J. de la. Drama and Dancing in Java. 

Oldham, E. A. IV. Recent Arehffiological Work in Mysore. 
Syria Keeue ,r.4r( Orimial el d'Archetiogie. Tome xiv Ease. 4, 
1933. 

Dhorme, E. On en est le dwhiffrement des hieroglyphes hittites ? 


OrtrMalia. Vol. lii. Nova St'ries, Fa.sc. 2, 1934. 


0T.,e«rv. De. 
Christian, V. 


L. A Gree'k Hymn in a Coptic Manuscript. 
Bemerkuiigcn zu (Judea, C^l B. 
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ffiomak ddia Societi Asiatiea Italiana. Vol. ii, Nuova Serie, 
Faac. iv. 1934. 

Forlsni, G. Gli acavi italiana in Assiria (Campagna del 1933). 

Teicher. J. Studi su Maimonide. 

Le Muteon. Tome xivi (Cahiers 3-4), 1933. 

Burmester, C. H. E. The Coptic and Arabic versions of the 
Mjstagogia. 

Polots^, H. J. Manichaische Studicn. 

Walker, John. TJn vase avec inscription Qatsbanite. 

Arehiv fur Orientforachung, Intemationak Zeitachrift fUr dit 
Wisaenachaft vom Vorderen Orient. Band ix, Heft 3, 1934. 

Bossert, H. T. Das hethitische Pantheon. I. Der Gott auf dem 
Panther (Fortsetzung) (mit 9 Abb.). 

Band ix. Heft 4, 1934. 

Van Buren, E. D. A Clay Relief in the ’Iraq Museum (with 
7 figs.). 

Bossert, H. T. Nischan-Tepe und Nischan-Tasch (mit 16 Abbild- 
ungen). 

Asia Major. Vol. ix, Fasc. 4, Teil 4, 1933. 

Ramming, M, Uber chine.sische Einflusse in der spateren 
Tokugawa-Zeit. 

Eberhard, W. Neuere chinesische und japanische Arbeiten zur 
altchinesischen Astronomie. 

Islamica. Band vi, Heft 2, 1933. 

Vasmer, R. Zur Miihzkunde der persischen Schahe. 

Braunlich, E. Beitrage zur Gesellschsftsordnung der arabischen 
Beduinenstamme. 

Pretzl, 0. Die Wissenschaft der Koranlesung (‘Ilm al-qira’a). 

Oaiasiatische Zeitachrift. Neue Folge, 9 Jahrg. Der Ganzen 
Reihe, 19 Jahrg. Heft 6, 1933. 

Eberhard, W. Zweiter Bericht uber die Ausgrabungen bei 
An-yang (Honan). 

Cohn, W. Ostasiatisches vom Intemationalen KunsthistoriKer- 
Kongress zu Stockholm. 2 Tafeln. 

TFienef Zeitachrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandea. Band xli, 
Heft 1 und 2, 1934. 

Meriggi, H. Von P. Die “ hethitischen ’’ ffieroglypheninschriften. 

Rhodokanakis, N. Zur altsiidarabischen Epigraphik und 
Archaologie—II. 
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UU$ehrift der DeuUchen Morgenlandwchen OesdUdMfi. Nene 
Folge, Band 12, Heft 3/4,1934. (Band 87.) 
BttinghauBen, R. Die bildliche Darsteliung der Ka’ba im 
lalamiechen Knlturkreia. 

Meriggi, P. Zur Indus-Schrift. 

Al-Andalua. Vol. i, Fasc. 2,1933. 

PalacioD, M. A. Una descripcion nueva del Faro de Alejandria. 
Vive*, A. P. NumismAtica qarmata. 

Vida, G. L. D. II regno di Granata nel 1465-66 nei ricordi di 
un viaggiatore cgiziano. 

Journal of the North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. Ixiv, 1933. 

Wu Lien-teh. Early Chinese Travellers and their Successors. 
(Address at the Inaugural of the New Building of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.) 

Cliatlev, H. Further notes on the Hi.story of the Days of the 
Week. 

n. T-;' G.-’ O. - . < ' <? • Vol. xxi, No. 2, 

Shirafori, K. On the Form of the Chinese Dragon Lung. 

The Tnyi) Gukuho. Vol. x.ti. No. 1, October, 1933. 
lijimu. T. On the Date of the Chinese Inscriptions on the 
Oracle Hone.s and Shells discovered at the so-called Yin-site. 

T'oung Pao. Vol. xx.\, Nos. 3-5, Annee 1933. 

Cwale.s. 0. Etudes earnhoilgiennca. 

Pelliot, 1’. I.es grnnd.s voyages maritiracs chinois au dibut 
du XVe .siede. 


Vol. Nos. 1 2, 1934. 

Pritchanl, E, H. Letters from Mis.sionaries at Peking relating 
to the Macartney Embassy. 

Pelliot, Paul. I n ouvrage sur premiers temps de Macao. 

Bijtiragrn t.rf de Tool-, Land- en Volkenlunde mn Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel Xc, Afl. 4, 1933. 

Fricderiey, II. J. ])e .standen bij Boegineezen cn Makassaren. 
Berg, U t. Nog een paar opmerkingen over het woord 
“ Kalmyan ”. 
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Deel xoi, 1934. 

Heeres, J. E. Corpus Diplomaticnm Neerlando-Indicum. 7er- 
zameling van Politieke Contiacten en verdere Verdragen 
door de Nederlanders in het Oosten gesloten, van Privilege- 
brieven, aan hen verleend, enz., Uitgeven. 

Stapel, F. W. Derde Deel (1676-1691). Verzameld en Toegelioht. 

rri:^e.‘.riy>i(KiT T-sa' .T/:’-..: '"i. r<;;fDeellxxiii, 
.Mi- V- ■ !. 

Pijper, G. F. Lailat al-Ni.sf min Sha'bSn op Java. 

Voorhoeve, P. Het boek der tien Virieren in het Maleisch. 

Goris, R. Bali’s hoogtijten. 

Bosch, F. D. K. Het bronzen Buddha-beeld van Celebes’ 
Westkust. 

Vrief-, T. I- Ov.-,- ’•* ’.l-sj’k v*-. -(enige Arabiache woorden 

■ I. '. 

Deel Ixxiv, Aflevering 1, 1934. 

Var Kt" iT Rnrb+oce'<'''»d in d*' 

D- I'- .1 r- 

/ ■: !;-..i V-■.• 

Cruc's K F.pr.'V" onn'®'"k’’'rpn p’'"- d" f o^mnde b^v^n 

SteiE'::.!'■, \ !• .•• •. i i- It-r !: ■ lie r. 

Archtv OrierUdlni. Vol. vi (1934), No. 1, December, 1933. 

Pertold, 0. The legend of the Princes Ratnavali as a problem 
of the popular religion of the Sinhalese. 

Hrozny, B. Inscriptions “ Hittites ” hi4roglyphiques de 
Carchemish. Essai de dechiffrement. (Avec six planches.) 

0 Oriente Portugue’s. No. 6, 1933. 

Pissurlencar, P. Agentes Hindus da Diplomacia Portuguesa 
na India. 

Quadros, J. Tombo de Diu. 

Almeida, J. J. de S. Agrejas, Coventos, e Capelas em Diu.’ 

Pereira, A. F. Institute organico das Comunidades do Concelho 
das Ilhas. 

Pereira, A. B. de B. & Teles, R. M. Epigrafia Luso-Oriental. 

Pereira, A. B. de B. Historia religiosa de Goa (1542-1657). 

Al-Machriq. Annee xxxii, Fasc. i, Janvier-Mars, 1934. 

Lammens, P. H. L’Islam au iv* aiicle de I’hegire. 

Mouterde, P. R. Alexandre le Grand en Syrie et en Ph^nicie. 

Bonstany, F. E. Bagdad, capitals des Lettres Abbasides. 



PRESEOTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Adatrechtbandels ... 37 : BaU en Lombok. 10 X 6i. ’s-Graven- 
haqe, 1934. From Messrs. M. Nijhoff. 

Atiya, A. 8., The CruBade of Nicopolis . . . London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Methuen and Co. 

Baltroiaitii!, J., Art Sum^rien Art Romain ... X 7^. Paris, 
1934. From Messrs. E. Leroux. 

Bamtji, 1). R., Slavery in Britiub India ... 10 X 7. Bombay, 
(1933), From Messrs. Taraporevala. 

Banarsi Da« Jain, A Phonology of Panjabi as spoken about 
Ludhiana and a Liidhiani Phonetic Reader . . . (Punjab 
Univ. Or. Publ., no. 12.) 10 X 7. Lahore, 1934. 

From Messrs. Motilal Banarsi Dass. 


Banerji P I) La,!. - 1 

• Is . . _ 

Delhi, 1933. From the Government of India. 

Rang, W., Oabain, A. von, and Rachmati, G. R., Tttrkische 
Tur/an-textc in Verbindung mit... A. von G. und G. B. R. 
heraUMg. von W. B. 6. Das Buddhistische Sutra Sakiz 
YUkmiik . . . (Sonderausgabe a.d. Sitzunsgb. d. Preuss. 
Akad. dcr Wiss,, Phil.-Hist. Klassc, 1934, x.) 10| X 7J. 
Berlin, 1934. From the Authors. 

Bhajiwalln. R. P., Maulami Shibli and Umar Khayyam . . . 

X Surat, 19.32. From the Parisre Punrhayet. 

Bhallaearya, V., The Ba.sic Concepti>:i (.f Biiddl.i-(!!. (Adliar- 
chandni Mmikerjee Lectures, 1932.) 9| X 6. Cofculto, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta Univ. 

Bible. The F(>ur (Josja Is according to the Pjaatern Version. 
Tr. from the Aramaic by G. M. Lamsa ... 7 X 5. Phila- 
delphia, I'.UW. From the A. J. Holman Co. 

Al-Biriini. The Hook of Instruction in the Elements of the Art 
of Astrology . . . Rcproeluced from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 8349 
. . . Tr-by H. Ram-say Wright ... 9 X 6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Ronneuii, (}., I. e.vpce.-vsion poetique dans le Folk-lore japonais, 
vol. 1. 2, .) . . . (.Ann. du Mus. Guiniet, Bibl. d’fitudes, 
toiu. 12, 4,3, 44.) 10 <7. Paris, 1933. Exchange. 

Brauer, E,, Kthnologie der jemenitisehen Juden . . (Ktxltur- 
ge^liiehtliche Hibl. Reihe 1. Bd. 7.) 84 x Heidelberg, 

„ . Frmn Messrs. Carl Winter. 

British Museum. The Assyrian Sculptures. By C. J. Gadd . . . 
9i [Londim, Um.) From the Trustees. 
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Brituh Moaeum. Subject Index of the Modern Books acquired 
by the Brit. Mus., 1926-1930. 10 X 7. loMdon, 1933. 

From the TrvMeea. 

Buddha. Bibliographic Bouddhique. 

III. Mai 1930-Mai 1931. Retrospective ; L’oenvre de M. . . . 
.T. Ph. Vogel. 

IV-V. Mai 1931-Mai 1933. . . . Retrospective: L’oenvre de 

M_P. PelUot. lU X 8. Paris, 1933, 34. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner (pt. 3); 
and Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve (pts. 4, 5). 
Calcutta fiarr^tf 4yperidix . Mar^h. 1931 Brrjyal T.-brary 
( .>1 Ib-oii' !!•.•■ P:‘'•. i-i."v c! Bengal 

<!iir.:.i; i!>- o»!..r;-r ,•:.■!» j 3>-'. S,; -j. I .o;! Il «• “i. 

( «;. .,fi. I,■>3 f r-.i //,;■• ... ' hAia 

Chassinat, E., Le temple d’Edfou. Tom. 11, 12. Miss. 

Arch. Frangaise au Caire, tom. 28, 29.) 14 X 10. Le Cairo, 
1933, 34. Exchange. 

Chester-Beatty, A., ManichaiscV" d--r .^ar.n-’urix 

A rWe.Rea^^v Bd.l. M.:.. i-ii- :. II I|.rn>ii 

II .1 12J A 9. oiuttgart, litoi. 

From Messrs. W. KoMhammer. 
Ceylc". «;rv.v n f : 1922'23 *o 

]9'»i ;;2-v ’. : • .iv:'2''. i ivj;- 

]■> . - I.. . 

Childe, V. Gordon, New Light on the Most Ancient East . . . 
London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubr^ and Co. 
Contenau, G., La Civilisation des Hittites ot des Mitanniens . . . 

9J X 6. Paris, 1934. From the Awthor. 

Cum-!'.’: i..r C T' ■' -1 TI,' TIv.- f Priis-- 

.1 .1 I . : ■> <•.:•- ... !. .>:■ . 1-;. l;i’H 

/.. ■'•! I “ /'"'.V 

Curry, J. C., The Indian Police ... 9x6. London, 1932. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
Dainelli, G., L’Esplorazione della regione fra rHimilaja Ocoi- 
dentale e il Caracorilm. '**■■■ I!.’’’T'D- P ’’! r' Ro’.ixic.''.: 
Scientifiche,Ser. 2, vol. i //■.■<■;/ .■ I.O! / > i> ■'< 
Deshmukh, P. S., The Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature ... 9x6. London, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Egypt. Recueil dc Firman.' Impi’-riaiix Ottomans adresses aux 
Walis et aux Khedives d Euypie. 1006 H. (1597 J.-C.)- 
1322 H. (1901 J.-C.). 7 -.oL-. and Supplement. Arabic. 

22J X 17i. Le Caire, 1933. 

From His Majesty King Fuad I of Egypt. 
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Embree. E. B., Simon, M. 8., and Mnmford, W. B., Wand India 
goes to School . . . 9i X 6|. Chicago. 1934 
* From the Cambridge Umvertxttf Press. 

Ene>>etu, R. M., and Shipton, G. M., Notes on the Chslwlithic 
and Early Bronae Age Pottery of Megiddo ... 

Univ. Or. Inst., Studies, no. 10.) 10 X 7. Chicago, im. 

From the Cambridge Vniversxty Press. 

Gower, H. H., A History of Religion . . . 9i X 6. 

From the b^r.L.K. 

Grousser 11., The Civilizations of the East. Vol. 2, India. Vol. 3, 
C^hina. Tr. by C. A. Phillips. 9J X 7. London, 1932, 34. 

From Messrs. Hamish HamiUon. 

Hasliind, II.. Tents in Mongolia . . . (Tr. by E. Sprigges and 
Napier). 9 X •’>. Leindon, 19.34. 

From Messrs. Krgan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 

Hoffmann, J., and Van Kmelen, » :.:-i ..i31.''ili'ir i 

Vols. 1-X, A -K, and sejmrat. v •. : '' V ■ 11 ; ' 

Palna, 19.30-3. From the Goi'emment of Bihar and Orissa. 
l.m I,-', An IiiTi-ln-ii'Oi •<> :1:- .‘Jtsidv of the Hakkas ii 






i..| <i:lf!r,i! 


. Chinese. 


lOl X S. Hsingning, 1933. From the Author. 

llu Shill, Tlie CliiiifHc Renaissance. The Haskell Lectures, 1933 
... 9 >: fi. Chirago, 19.31. From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Hunter, (.1, R., The S< ript of Harappu and Mohenjodaro and its 
connection with other scripts . . . ]<)J X 7. London, 1934. 
From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
Ibn Tiifail. El Filo.sofo Autfslidaeto (Risaia Havv ihn Yaqranl. 
V.. \ •. " '■•■ ! l. i:-,;.-' . 

... !■■■■ ■ ■ \ ... I- >,.!■. 3) 


rj . 1.'.-.. ! f - •• If. /. 

India • R t '■ • ' I' I'; 

for the year ending 31.st March, 1931. 13J X Madras, 
1934. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Indian .Slates Forees. Armv Lis'- 1 *- .Tir••..'.-v. . 

10 X tii Delhi, 19.34. ' f' .. . ■ • /• . : 

John.ston. Sir R.. Twilight in the 1 ■ . . pj ,v 

ijomlon, 19.31. From Messrs. I. CroUanez. 

Knowlton, K., The Naked Mountain ... 10 X 61. New York, 
19.3.3. From Messrs. Putnam and Co. 

Karst. J , Cfsle (hWgien du Roi Vakhtang VI, publ. . . . en 
version franvai.se ... par J. Kar.si. lOJ x 7, Wrassburj, 1934. 

-Cnindnige einer vergleiehenden Grammatik des Ibero- 

Kuuhasisclieii. Bd. 1 . . . lOJ x 7. Strassburg, 1932. 

From Messrs. Heilz. 

Laliore. P-ie.i.it^ Afuso’-m «’a*a'n-:« oT,.:.:, K-R P, AVVteVn.1. 

Voi. ii ' ..l-i. ul M.l i." 1. .Ila i ■ |t".".n-V, ■ 

10 \ : nroi P-il h. «. ;K. G. ■ r.. t .....osit.,Press 
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L«toiirett«, E. 8., The Chinese, their history and culture . . . 

2 vols. 9 X 6^. Lomdnn, 1934. From Messrs. Macmillan. 
Leomann, E., Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Bud- 
dhismus. Text u. t'bersetnmg von E. L. A.d. Nachlass 
heransg. von M. Leumann . . . Heft 1, 2. (Abhandlungen 
f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 20, No. 1, 2.) X 6^. 
Leipzig, 1933. Exckattge. 

Luke, Sir H., An Eastern Chequerboard . . . London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Lovat Dickson. 
Macler, F., Contes, l^gendes, et ^pop4es populaires d’Armdnie. 
2. L^gendes. Tr ■ :i Iri!-**'-.!> I’I-:* .':.■■>!! . '.T< -.ii:x de 

rOrient, tom. 11,. - ■ /'-i-i-, I'.'.V! 

From Messrs. Paul Gmthner. 
MacMunn, Sir George, The Living India, its romance and realities 
... 9 X 6. London, 1934. From Messrs. G. Bell and Sons. 
Macnicol, N., The Living Religions of the Indian People ... 9 X 6. 

London, (1934). From the Student Christian Movement Press. 
Madras. Records of Fort St. George. Fort St. David Consulta¬ 
tions, 1725, 1723, 1731, 1732, 1733, 1734, 1737, 1738, 1739 
IV- 17r’ 12' 1711 l.H . =1 V:.’-;- 1"r,1 31 

/. ••• // ; /■ V.: 

ill i.;t 1- •. '•*/ // .. h..!ui. 

12. i:i'.' 5.1 !i ! »i ■■ -s .W/i/.’-.-, 31 

fr „ // .. .., 

Hon. Court of Directors, England, 1835-40. 13J X 8J. 

Madras, 1934. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mahabbaiata. The M. .. . ed. by V. S. Sukthankar [and others]. 
Vol. 1. Adiparvan, fasc. 7. 12 X 9^. Poona, 1933. 

From the Editor. 

- (Southern Recension) . . . ed. by . . . P. P. S. Sastri . . . 

Vol. 4. Aranya Parvan, pt. 1. 7i X 5J. Madras, (1933). 

From Messrs. V. R. Saslrulu and Sons. 
Maillart, E., Des Monts Celestes aux Sables Rouges. 8x6. 


Paris, 1934. Bought. 

Mane}.-'.- J-’.- PV..-.1. I'- ■ ^ \r..' v Par vr^ 

. ■ . !- .- . Vi . I - V-;. .'.-Vi 

... T- !■ l. -i". 


Mascareuhas, J. de, bn uocumeui, poriiigais sur la Place de 
Mazagan au debut du 17e siecle. Tr. fran^aise, etc., par 
R. Ricard . . . lOJ X 7. Paris, 1932. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Mawardi. Das Kitab “Adab ed-donja wa’ddin ”... vibersetzt 
von 0. Rescher. Teil 3. 10 x 6J. Stuttgart, 1933. Bought. 




MraffM, K., Vc^knndliche Texte aiu Ost. Tilrkistan. Ans dem 
NachUiss von N. Th. Katanov heransg. von . . . K. Mengea 
. . . (Sitiunggb. d. PiensB. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. fi., 

1933, 32.) lOJ X 7f Berlin, 1933. 

Front the Univ. of Berlin, Ungariichet Imt. 
Mingana, A., Woodbrooke Studiea, vol. 7. lOJ X 7. Cambridge, 

1934. From Messrs. Hr^er. 
Miara, Bioayak, Oriaea under the Bbauma Kings ... 10 x 6^. 

Calrutta, 1934. From the Auikor. 

Horison, J. L., Ijiwrence of Lucknow, IS06-1857 ...9 x 6. 

London, 19.34. Frortt Messrs. G. Bdl. 

Mut,iammad Bin Umail, Three Arabic Treatises on Alrhemy by 
Mul^anunad Bin Umail (10th cent. a.d.). Edition of the 
texts by M. Turab ‘All . . . Excursus on the Writings . . . 
of I. U. with ed. of the bitin rendering of theMa’ al-Waraqi, 
by H, E. Stapleton . . . ami M. Hidayat llnsain . . . (Mem. 
A.S.B., vol. 12, no. 1). I2l X 10. Calcutta, 1933. Exchange. 
Muhnssin, al-'I'nm'ikhi, The Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judge 
. . . l*ts. 2. K. T- . V.’- * • ' M • . i. - ', i i p 5 

Margoliouth . . It-: • •• • . /-./.■ . ;■ . ■ ( 

llgdrraUul, Ikf-can, luu4. /row Frnfcssor MargolioiUh. 
Mullick, I’Mmalfm .Vath. The Mahahhuratu ... A critical study 
... 1st ed. lol .< fij. Calcutta, 1934. From the Author. 
Nanlyaim, Muiiameyodaya, An elementary treatise on the 
MlmaiiiHii by .S Ed. with Englmh tr.'by C. Kunhan Raja 
. . . and S, .s. Sunvanurayana Sastri , . , (T.P.H. Or. Ser.) 
9 X 6, ,4di/nr, 19.3.3. h font the Theosophical Publishing House. 
Nflakaritlm. The Vv .1 *.• i- f' , ■■ V ' ’ tr, . . . bv 

P. V. Kane . 1 . , ' ist'ed. 

1(1 . 7. 19;tt. FromP. V. Kane. 

Noma, .S'iji, The Nine .Mamuine.s of Kodan.sha. The auto¬ 
biography of II .Iiii.ane.se puhlisher ...9x6. London, 1934. 

„ From Messrs. Methuen. 

Oldenburg, .s. h.lus2 19.32 . . . [Presentation volume of 

articles on varioii.s siibj.>et.s. piibl. by the Leningrad .Acad, 
o Leningrad, 1934. Exchange. 

O Malley, L. X S , India s So,nanientaee . . . 7i X 5*. Oxford, 
n ’''V II j . , Oxford University Press. 

Parsis. ( olleited .Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis . . Ed br 
.*<. IV Hharueha . . . Pt. f. li) x fij. Bimdmy, 19M." 

/row the Trustees of the Parsee Punchai/et Funds 
tome 24 (ftt.sc.s. 1-5). llix '8. Poris, 
Bought. 

■ (Mem., Inst. Fr. d’Arch 


Patrologia Orientalis, 

19.3.3. 

Pauty, E,, Haminains dn Caire . , 


Or., tom. 64.) 14 x 10 Le Caire, ] 


Exchange. 
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P»vTy, Cursetji Erachji, Oriental Studies. In honour of Cursetji 
Erachji Pavry. . . . Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry ... f«we- 
word by A. V. Williams Jackson. 10 x 6^. London, 1933. 
Payne, E. A., The Saktas . . . (The Religious Life of India.) 

Calcutta and London, 1933. From the Oxford Univ. Press. 
Peshawar. N.W.F.P.. Province Gazetteers. Peshawar District. 
Vols. A, B. 10 X 7|. n.-pl. {Lahore pr.), 1931. 

From ^ Government of the N.W.F.P. 
Peshwa Daftar. Selections from the P.D. 33. Shahu’s Campaign 
against the Sidis of Janjira (Supplementary). 

34. Bassein Campaign (Supplementary). 

35. The Capture of Salsette by the English. 

36. The First Maratha War. 
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1919 ‘Di, Prof. H., Seminary of Indian Philosophy, Tokyo Imperial 

University, Toyko, Japan. 

1934 •Urophabt, Rev. W. S., Principal, Scottish Church College, ComwaUis 
Square, Calcutta, India. 

TOO 1923 pfVAlDrA, V. P., B.A., J.P., 18 Cathedral St., Bombay, India. 

1919 *Vaisbya, Ramji D., F.R.S.A.. Svieet Cottage, Gwalior, India. 

1923 ‘tVABitA, Prof. Siddheshwar, M.A., D.Iitt., Shaetri, c/o Prince of WaUa’ 

College, Jammu, India. 




tlST O? MEMBEB8 


im •VntKiTiaoMUH, A., MA., 108 Yarada Mulhiappan Sireti, Madw, 
E., India. 

IMS •V*»iiA, J. N. L., M.A., LL.B., Kotki Ataran Yaked, Eaibaiti, Siiajmr, 
VJ‘., India. 

IMO •\mtt-EmanALi>,H.G.,K.A.,J.C£.(nt.),6CharlbvrpRd.,0!tford. 
1984 •VlDYAVAOUi, I’Aticlit K. B., 12 Marcut Lane, CaktiUa, India. 

1921 *VUAK. 8. 8. linuiA, cjo Eat. Hank oj India, Rangoon, Burma. 

1931 ‘Vmwauithaji, K., Eaboar Boarding High School, Banada, India. 

1905 ‘Vooii, Prol. l»r. J. Ph.. Hun C1 E., Ph.D., The Vnivertity, Leiden, 
Holland. 

1899 ‘VOST, Lt.-f’ol. W.. l.M.S., Uiceater Lodge, 1 Medina YilUu, Hove, 
Suuex. 

1923 'VuiTl. H. Ul. B.A., L.T., Ileadmaeter Anglo Vedie High School, 
Annpthahr, I'.i’., India. 

1808 •WAOxmuAauL, Prol. l>r. Jukob, Univertiit/ of Batle, OarUnetr. 93 
Baale, .StinherlanJ. 

1892 •fWiiiDKi.l.. 1.1.(.'ol. 1.. A., C'.B., (M.E., LL.I)., Ardeloy, Craigmore, 
ll. lhwy, Holt, 

1930 *\Vai>ia, MbiUiiic It. I’.. r;» " The. Aryan Path," SI Esplanade Rd,, 

liomhay, India. 

1923 ‘WAn, 1. 11.. I.K.S , A C.K.. PyiAmano,/(«rmn. 

1931 W'ahiia, II K. .^licikli Halir., .Uinister of Saudi-Arabia, 42 Eaton 

flan, .s ir. I 

1934 '\VAn^..^, .1. A., .\.M.E.K.,S . l'..S.A., 14 Otcen Street, Accrington, Lancs. 
1929 •Wajiii, I'riifriwor Khwaja AImIhI, .\1..A., Intetamt Press, Caumpore, 
India. 

1932 Wai km, II I! y.iAriU.I>, M.A.. Pli.D., Royal Societies' Club, St. James's 

•M , N tl . I 

TtO 1934 ‘Waiv-,, Anlmr It.. 110 lUalh SI,cel, .V.H'.S. 

1912 •tWAiKKii. Ki't. r. T. Ilarlet. M.A.. The Yews, East Hannay, nr. 
tlanlayr. ltd,. 

1928 •Wai.m.h, .loliii. M \ . I>rpl. of Coins nod Medals, British Museum, 

1928 •tWAU.iMrB. 1‘rofrtai'r l>r. Max. daelhrslrasst 12, Heidelberg, Germany, 
1919 •W.ari KTi'M. Itrr ]! A.. W HiUivge Rd., .'tpnng Bank. Wigan. 

1918 •SWinrnnr, Sir Itliair. K.B.E.. C.M.G., M.A.. 49 Doumshirt Hill, 

19S3 •Waimon. <i I... 1 .Amraoti Cnnip. llcrar, India. 

190! ‘V AIM'S. II. 1).. t'.I.E. C.lt.E.. l.r.S (ret.). H irrfrtiMli, Inlpen, 
llon.j.,fo,.l. 

1929 • 1W Pr..l.-«Mr Hulloii. R F.li. 2 («,«• 326-A I, Menlo Park, Cal., 

t .S'.4. 

1921 *\Vu.ii, H., Lnluvrih Castle. ll'arrAom. Dorset. 

TIB 1928 ‘B lArntii'S*. (>. 0. ton, Oberaudorf am Inn, Oherhayem, Germany. 

1921 *B XMTt.AKS, A. 11. C.. I.C.S., eio Chief See. to Gorl. of Madras. 

1908 •WiinnUKAii. 11. B.. 30 J9i/liity(mi Road, Cambridge. 

1938 •WHrm.iaiT P. \V.. M.A.. HighmonnI Amne, Syaek, N.r., V.B.A, 
1921 •WllYMASi, A. X. J., 31 Upper Montagu Street. IT. 1. 
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18M *WioKBiiiASD(aHi, Don M. de ZUm, M.A., D.Iitt;., e/o Cki^ CaAia, 
Qalltjact Hold, Colombo, Ctylon. 

1938 •tWn.KiNSOK. H. P.. cjo Mri. Daheli, 103 IhUaich yiUaoe, Ihtlwick, 
S.B. 21. 

1916 ‘WULU^KS, L. F. Roahbrook, O.B.E., B.A., D.Litt., 32 St. Jamu' 

Cowl, 1. 

1922 ‘Wni-ijiMS, L. H., Kgm, Moltpur Park Avtnue, Old Mahlrn, Sump. 

1923 *tWiLaoN, Lt,-Col. Sir A. T.. K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G.. D.S.O., HyflcHw, 

Much Hadkam, Htrls. 

740 1933 ‘Wilson-Wakd, The Ilov. \V., The Rectory, Bmktmrlh, lluntinfdon. 
1919 ‘IWISOKWOBTH, Chauncey P. T., M.A., iiillon House, MiUon, n«ar 
Cambridge. 

1912 ‘WiNSTlDT, R. 0., C.M.G., D.Litt., General .-Idviscr, Johort, tna 
Singapore, Straits SellJemenls. 

Hon. 1934. Winternitz, Dr. M., Professor of Indohigi/atlhe drrmin I'liiivrsUy ; 

XIX, Cechoi'a 15, Prague, Czechoslnmkia. 

1926 Wise, H. M., 206 Barrage fid., S.S.18. 

1928 •WoLFF.unES, Stuart N., F.R.A.I., Drawer 1021, liererlg Hills, 

California, TJ.SA 

1909 •tWooDS, Pro!. Jas. H., Ph.D., Harvard Gniwr*i(j/, 29 Foltcn Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Jjocal UcpresenUUkr. 

1919 ‘Woolley, C. Uonard, 12 fioi/nl .4tr»«f, Chelsea, fi.H'.a. 

1908 ‘WoOLNKR, A. 0., C.I.E., M.A., 63 Laimnot Road, iMhore, Punjab, 

1923 ‘Wyer, Dr. J. L., Director X. York StaU Library, N. York City, U.S.A. 
Local Represfutalive. 

750 1920 ‘Wynch, Lionel M., C.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.S. (ret.). Pine Hill, Comberley, 
Surrey. 

1929 YABUDi, Dr. A. S., 25 Klsworthy Hoad, A'.H'. 3. 

1932 ‘Yates, G. A., U.A., St. John's College, Cambridge; 43 Lansdovma 
Crescent, W. 11. 

1911 ‘Yazda.ni, Mas'pui, Gliulam, Director of Archanlogy, Hyderabad, Deeean, 
India. 

1910 §Yetts, W. Pereeval, O.B.E., D.Lit., M.R.C.S., Professor of Chinese Art 

and .4rchm>lagy, Vmrersity of London ; 4 Aubrey lid., Vi. 8. 

1934 JYocso, Mrs. 0. C, M. F., 18 Acacia Road, ,<1. John's Wood, 8. 
1896 ‘Yusi;r-ALi, A., G.B.E., I.C.S., M.A., LL.M., 3 Mansel Road, Wimbledon, 
S.IF. 19. 

1928 §Zetland, The Moat Hon. the Marquees of, P.C., O.C.8.I., O.C.I.B., 
Aske, Richmond, Yorks, and 23 Down Street, W. 1. 

‘ZwKMEB, Dr. S. M., The Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, 
V.S.A. 
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forct^n Extraot&inaris /ftcmbera 


1932 H.11.11. Prince Uunrong of Si»m. 

1932 Il.E. The Jnpnoeee Amb»M«(lor. 
1932 H.E. The Tnrknh Ambwwwlor. 

1932 H.K. The Alglisn Minister. 

1932 H.h'. The Chinese Ministi-r. 

1932 H.K. The Egyptian Minister, 

) 932 H.E. The Iraip Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Persian Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Haurli-Araliian Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Siamese Minister. 


tionorarv /Iicmbcts 

1928 Profeasor Dines Andersen, Copfnkagen. 

1M3 Ptolesw.r J H. lireasted. Ph.D. Hon. D.IjIt. (OxOD.), Chicago. 

1927 Dr. Adolf Ermaii, Ceh. Iteg. Hat. Berltn, 

1923 Professor I.oiiis Kinot, Hani'i 

1930 Professor Dr. AurusI l■■lsetl«■r, I.tipzi}. 

1918 Monsieur A. i-oiiclier. /'an., 

1998 Professor iRtiario (Jtiidi. Uomt. 

1933 lY(rfis».sor Dr Krii-t llerr.feld, llrrlin : I’trwpolu, A>. Shnm, Pereia, 

1902 Professor llouLsmu, f '/roAr 

1909 Professor f Knaiick HurKroiije. fyidea. 

1923 I'rofessor A V. Williams Jaiksoii, LH.D.. Ph.D., LLD.. Keu York. 
1912 Pndessor Ileriiiaiiii .lacohi, limn. 

1929 Professor Herr,hard KarlRn ii, Ph.D , Tkr I'ninrrily, OStikorg, SwtdtH, 

1930 Professor Dr. .Sleii Koiioa, Oslo. 

1902 I’rofessor Isiiimsti. Cum/,ridge. r..S'.J. 

1918 I’rofessor Siliair, Isv,. pars,. 

1909 Professor l>r. II. I.uders, Utrlin. 

1927 Professor Isniis Maxsignon, D.Iutt.. Pan<. 

1928 Professor Antoine Meilh-t. Par,,. 

1923 Professor Carlo A. Nalliiio, Aoms. 

1930 Professor Miguel Asin Palarius, .Vadrtd. 

1923 I'rofeasor Paul I’elliiX, Paru. 

1920 Profeasor I.,. de is Vallee I’uiissin, flrusstlt. 

1923 I'mleasor N ikolaus Khodokanakis. draz. A usTria. 

1923 I'rofessor S.r Jsdu Nath .Sarkar. C.I.E., M.A,. Darjt^ing. 

1923 Per* VmreiH Siheil, tl.P.. Vans. 

1919 Ismoe Caetani. Dura di Serniuneta, Horn,. 

1923 Professor Th. Slrherbatsks, Aeaiagnid. 

1910 Ploftsitor K. L. Talkpist, Htlstagfort. 

1934 I'rofessor Itr. Montx Winteniitt, PnjtK. 
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®oIb flbcfealHsts 

N.B.—The Gold Medal waa foonded in 1867 
1897 Piofeaaor E. B. Cowell. 

1900 E. W. Woit. 

1903 Sir William Muir. 

1906 G. U. Pope. 

1909 G. A. Qnenon. 

1912 J. F. Fleet. 

1916 i Smith Lewie. 

\Mra. Margaret Dunlop Gibcou. 
1918 V. A. Smith. 

1922 ProfeeeoT H. A. Gilea 
1925 Rev. A. H. Sayce. 

1923 Profeeeor D. 8. Margoliouth. 

1932 Sir Aurel Stein. 


Xibrars Hsfioctatefi 

1932 Sir Charles Bell. 

1934 Miss Bodi. 

1934 Miss H. Carey. 

19.34 Miss R. S. Harris. 

1927 Sir H. J. Maynard. 

19.34 Mrs. G. 0. M. F. Young. 


Stnbent HBBOclatc 

1934 Mr. J. S. Lincoln. 


^Borrowing flDcmbcr 

1934 Mr. Thofl. Brown. 


Sraneb aub associate Societies 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Banna Research Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Korea Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Malayan Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Mythic Society. Bangalore. 

The North China Branch of the R.A.S. 




LIST OK LIBRARIES AND NON-MEMBERS 
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.lOI'RNAIi OK THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


Abenlwn: Uuivmity I.ilirary. 
AdeUW« : Tulili'- l.ihrary. 

Adyar l.ibrarv. Madra*. 

Aifra; St. .lol,„’a ( 

Ai.-'-i !■.!' ''' *•’ 

A'.- ■'« I . . • . . . ^ 

Ailil.ilW'! I ■ . ■ : -aM 

Allahali.nl: Ai ailoniy. 

AlUhnha.l; Nnrtl. India Chriatmii 
Trart Sihi-I,. 

10 Ananlapur iVilut Dutncta Collepe. 
Angi'lo Dratfhi • I'adnvB, 

\ahi r A ('.■ Ih'rliii. 

Vianiyarh Miihl. A.'aariny. 
Amliaijan ; MaW ViiiTrraity. 

tU«r A To. 

lUltimnra. Johiia Hopkinj VniTaraity 
Lilirary. 

Raltimora : rnahwiy IiialitnUt 
ItaiiKalnrF ; St. .Iiwrph'a rnlli-nr. 
lianghok Unyal liia. of Lit., Arch, 
and Kinr Arta 

•0 Ihuikipur : I’atna C»ll>Kr. 

Bankipur; If.N. College. 

Itariaal: Unijiimiihiin Collriti*. 
Batoda College. 

Beirut; Anwriran Unieenity. 
Banana; Hindu Univaraity. 
Barkalay; California UniTaraity 
Library. 


IVrlin rimirvity. 

Itliagnliiur: T. X. Jubilee College. 
Khavnagar: Samaldas College. 
Uirraingbam : Public Library. 80 

l<i»hop, Ur. C. W., Assoc. Director, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
ir..S.A.’ 

Blackvcell k Co., B, H.; Oxford, 

Horn bay : Kliibiristone College. 

Bombay; Jamjetsee N. Petit 
Institute. 

Bombay: University Library. 

Boach. Libreria. Barcelona. 

Borliin Mu.si'iim of I'lne Arts. 

Boston- Piibli. I.ibrary. 

Brighton : Public Library. 

Bristol University. 10 

Bryn Mawr: College Library, Penn., 
l’.S,A. 

BiKlaia-st . University Library. 

Cairo: Egj ptian Uuiveraity. 

Cairo: Institut Fran9aia. 

Calcutta; Imperial Library. 

Calcutta; Indian Msaeum, Aiohao- 
logiral Section. 

Calcutta; Presidency College. 

Calcutta : Ripon College. 

CalcutU: St. Paul a College. 

Calcutta : Sanskrit College. (0 

Calcutta : Univenity library. 
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Cunbiidg*: Harraid CoUsgs. 
Cammarmeyer’i Bokhuid*!. 

Cutton: San Y«t Sen Univenity 
Ubniy. 

Carlisle, Pa.; Dickinson College 
Library. 

Carpenter, W. B. 

Casanova et Cie. 

Cewnpore: Oaya Prasad Library. 
Chester, U.S.A.: Buoknell Library. 
60 Chicago : Newberry Library. 
Chicago; The John Creror Library. 
Chicago: University Library. 
Chidambaram: Annamoloi Uni- 

Chidambsram ; Sri Mioakshi College. 
Cincinnati: Ohio Public Library. 
Cleveland Public Library. 
Constantinople: Robert College. 
Copenhagen: Royal Library. 

Cuttack: Ravenshaw College. 

70 Dacca: The University. 

Damascus: Ins. Franfais d’Arcb. 
Musulmane. 

Dokker h Van de Vegt. 

Delacbaui & Niestl^ : Neucbatel. 

Delhi: Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum. 

Delhi: Secretariat Library. 

Detroit: Public Library. 

Dhrura, A. B. 

Draghi, Angelo : Padova. 

Durham, U.S.A: Duke Uruversity. 

80 Eooles, Capt. T. Jenner. 

Edinburgh: Public Library. 
Edinburgh : Royal Scottish Museum. 
Egmore, Madras: University Library. 
Erivan: Com. Mclkonian. 

Evanston ; Hibbert Old Testament 
Library. 

Florence: Biblioteca Noaionole. 
Frankfurt a.M.; Rothschildscbe 
Off. BibUothek. 

Freiburg: Literarische Anstoit. 
Freiburg University. 

M) Fukuoka: Kyushu Imperial Univ. 


Qanbati; Cottan CoUtgo. 

Gebethner A Wolff. 

OemM k Co.: Vienna. 

Giessen; University Library. 

Gilmore, Dr. 

Giza: Central Library. 

Giza: Egyptian Univeroity. 

Glasgow; Mitchell Library. 

Gdttingcn ; Bemitistisoh-IiUa IM 
Seminar. 

GSttingen: Universitkts Bibliothek. 
Greifswald: University Library. 
Groves, B. M. 

Hartiord (Conn.): Case Memorial 

Haverford, U.S.A.: College Library. 
Hiroshima; University of Literatnin 
and Soienco. 

Hong Kong University. 

Hyderabad: Nizam's College. 

Hyderabad; Osmonia Univenlty 
College. 

Illinois; University. UO 

Indiana: University. 

Ishihama, J., Esq., Osaka. 

Ithaca ; Cornell University Library. 

Jackson. Wylie ft Co.: Glasgow. 
Jerusalem ; Director of Antiquities. 
Jerusalem: Y.W.C.A. 

Jingu Kogakukan, Japan. 

Johannesburg Publio Library. 

Kabul: Representotion Plenipo* 

Keijo; Imperial University. UO 

Kiew; Wseukrainsk Aksd Nauk. 
Kirbriger ft Kesper: Amsterdam. 
Klincksieck, Librairie : Paris. 

Kdnigsberg State Library. 

Kotagiri: Arch. Survey Dept. 

Krishnagar College. 

Kumamoto : Fifth High SchooL 
Kumbakooam: Govt. College. 

Kurteoog: Indian Academy, St. 
Mary’s College. 

Kyoto : Indian Philoeophy. UO 

Kyoto: Ryukokn University. 

Kyoto; Tohobonks. 


Galloway and Porter. 




URT Of UXUBKHS 


Ukem; DjbI Hn^ UbniT Tnut. 
UhoH! FormuiChrMluiCMlege. 

Uhon OomniiMDt CoUege. 

Uliont Fuiab Pnblio Ubni7. 
Ltlkon I Fujab Unirenitj. 

Ubon: SuaUna Ubarma College. 
Uhoca: BUodanl Book Depot 
IM Leipsig Unirenity. 

Lanfaigrad; Public Library, 
liaoob : Univenity of Nebraika. 
Liabon: Blblioteca Nacional. 

Loodos: Athenieam Club. 

Loodoo: H.M. Stationery Office. 
Loodos: London Library. 

London: Science Library. 

Longmans, Qreon A Co. 
l,iiokno« ! Prorinclal Museum. 

IN Lucknow: Unirenity library. 

Luitd: Kungl. UniTersiteU 

BIbliotekel. 

Luxor: Oriental Institute of Voi> 
renity of Chicago. 

Lyons: Cnirersity Library. 

Madison: Drew Uniremity. 

Madras: Arcbaological Surrey. 
Madras: Connemara Public library. 
Madras: OrienUl UanuinriptsLibrary. 
Madras; Presidency College. 
Mancheeler: Juhn Kriaiids library. 
IN Manchester Cnirenity. 

Manila: Bureau ol Science. 
Melbourne : Victoria Public Librarr. 
Michigan rnivenity. 
Manchuukuo.KiikurnuinTnkruihi:. 
Manchuria : Telephiiiic A Telegraph 
Co. 

Minnaapulu Aihenieum. 

Minnreota; I'nivcreity. 

Miyaaaki. laoki. 

Moscow ; Bibllutbhque Imciu Lenina. 
IN Montreal: McOill Unirersity. 
MAnchen Unirenity. 

Muxaflarpur: Ureer Bhumibar 

Brahman CoUege. 

Mysore; Unirenity Libnry. 

Nagpur Dnirarsily, 

Nanking : Oeneral Stafl Office. 


Kaukiog; Institate of Chinese 
Cnltoral Stodies. 

Nankmg : Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Nanking; National Research In¬ 
stitute. 

Nanking Unirenity. 

Naples: Intonationallibrary. IN 

Naiaken: Tenri Libnry. 
NewcastleKm-Tyne: Poblio library. 

New York: Columbia Unirenity. 

New York; Genl. Theological Sem- 

New York: Metropolitan Muaenm ol 
Art. 

New York: Missionaiy Research 

New York:. Public library. 

New York: Union Theological 

Seminary. 

Nordiska Bokbandel; Stockholm. 

Nora Goa: Com. Perm, de IN 

Arqucologia. 

Oberlin: College. 

Ootacamund: Oort. Spigraphist. 

Osaka: Aiahi Shimbunsha Library. 

Osaka ; Foreign Language School. 

Oxford; Bodleian Library. 

Oxford. Queens College. 

Parit: Biblioth^que Nationala. 

Paris: Inst. Nat. ds France. 

Paris: Unirenity library. 

Pavia: Faeoltadi liCttere-e-Filosofia. (QO 
Peiping ; CoUege of Chinese Studies. 
Peiping: Taing Hua CoUege Library. 
Peiping: Ycnehing University, 
Philadelphia: Free Library. 

Philadelphia; Unirersity of Penn- 
sylrania. 

Pittsburg: Carnegie Libnry. 

Pittsburg: Weetern Theological 

Seminary. 

Poona: Arehmological Survey, 

Western Orcle. 

PnguB: Public and Unirenity 
Library. 

Pretoria; Transvaal Unireiaity UO 
CoUege. 

Princeton; Theological Seminary. 
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Frinoston nnimsttf Libru7. 
ProtwUuiin, A.: London. 
iUjahkhi College. 

Rangoon: UniTerrity Library. 

Rome : Biblioteoa del Pont. Ini. 
Bibfieo. 

Roetook: Stillembe Hof and Vni- 
TenittU Bnohhandlong. 

Rapp, 0. B., Seattle. 

Sodagene, U. 
no Saga-Koto.Oakko. 

San Franciaco; Pnblio Library. 

St. Paul: Jamea Jerome Referenoe 
Library. 

Schmid A Cie: St Gall. 

Beattie; Waahington Union Library. 
Sendai: Library of CoU. of Law and 
Literature. 

Shanghai; Science Inatitute. 
Sotheran, B.: London. 

Srinagar: Sri Pratap Singh Publio 
Library. 

Stalinabad: Biblioteko Ob. Ed. 
Goa. N. laal. loatitota. 

SW Steohert, G. E., A Co.: London. 
Stockholm: Nordiaka Bokhandel. 
Sawa, G. 

Sydney: Publio Library, N.S. Walei. 
Sylhet: Marari Chand College. 

Taihoku: Imperial Uairenily 
Library. 

Taechkent ; Sr-Ae. Goe. PubUc 
Library. 

Teheran: Legation da France. 
Teheran ; Miniatire de I'lnatmction 
Pabliqne. 

Teheran: Miniatire dea Aflairea 
Etrangtrea. 

t40 Texaa: Unirenity. 

Thin, Jaa.: Edinburgh. 

Tientsin, Girls' Normal School. 


Tokyo: Foreign Langnage Sehooi, 
Kanda. 

Tokyo: Imparial Unirenity, OoUaga 
of Literature. 

Tokyo: IndianPhiloeophy. 

T(tiryo; Komaiawa-Daigakn. 

TcAyo: Peeri' SohooL 
Tokyo: Sodoahn-Daigakn. 

Tokyo: Toho-Bunka-Oakuin. 

Tol^: Unireraity of Literature and M9 

Tokyo: Waaeda Unireruty Library. 
Toronto UniTeralty Library. 

Xrerei, Fratelli: Rome. 

Trtohioopoly: St, Joseph'a College. 
Ikiplicane: Madras University 

Trivandmm: Pnblio Library, 

Thbingen Univeraiby. 

Twietmeyer, Herr A.: Lelptig. 

Ulan Bator: Utsobonij Komitet 
Mongolii. 

Utrecht: University Library. MS 
Van Stookum and Son : The Hague. 

Waltair: Andhra University. 
Wakayama-ken: Koyaaan College. 
Warsaw: Centrale dos Joumanx 
itrangers. 

Washington: Catholic University, 
Washington; Library of Congress. 

Weber A Co., Berlin, 

Westermann and Co.: New York. 
Wettergren and Kerbers, Gotbenbalg. 
Wisoonain: University. {70 

Winnipeg ; University of Manitoba. 
Woodward, F. L.: Tasmania. 

WOrzburg: University Library. 

Y’amsnaka Shoten. 

ZOricb: Bibliotheqne Centrals. 


•Vole.—There are other libraries which anbeoribe throngb their booksellsia. 
The Secretary would be mueh obliged if the Librarians of such libraries would 
kindly send their names to be added to the above list. 
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SUMMARY 


.lose 30, 1933. June 30, 1934. 


IMdnt M«aben(inoludiagS.B.A.4) . 

89 

80 

(■I 

Eseident Oompounden (3.B.A. 3) . 

12 

12 

m 

Noa.r«kl«at Memben (S.B.A. 15) . 

510 

617 

Noo-i«ii<l«Bt OoRipounden (S.B.A. 2) 

89 

92 

Llbreiy AmouUUm ' . . . . 

3 

6 

Student Amocielee .... 


1 

Borrowing UemU-n .... 


1 

Hononry end Gxlnordieuy Memben . 

40 

40 


743 

768 

Bufandbing Uhreriec, eU>. . 

261 

275 

Toul . 

994 

1033 


' Tlinir tn the »»m« u the old Librery Members. 


Ptmitd by SUphtn Aiulm and Som, Ltd., Bertford. 




KULES KELATING TO MEMBERSHIP 
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The Combat of ’Aleyan-Ba'al and Mot 

A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras-Shamra 

THE SECOND TABLET 

Transliterated from the Cuneiform Original with Intro¬ 
duction, Pro\48ional Translation, Argument, and 
Conimcntarv 

By THEODOR HERZL CASTER, B.A. 
Introduotion 

rpHE present study continues that published by the writer 
in JRAS., October, 1932. It comprises the trans¬ 
literation, provisional translation, and commentary of the 
Second Tablet of the Ras-Shamra Epic as published by 
Virolleaud in Syria, October, 1932. 

Text 

The title “Second Tablet” is a title of convenience and 
does not imply that the present text immediately follows 
that already published. The correct order of the tablets is 
not yet determined, nor can anything usefully be said upon 
this head until the complete text is to hand. 

■ More than a quarter of the tablet is broken away and it is 
consequently by no means easy to determine the sequence 
at all points. The writer believes, however, that the Argument 
which he has drawn up after close study represents pretty 
approximately, if not exactly, the action of the poem. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 44 



678 THE COMBAT OF 'aLEYAS-BA'AL AND MOT 
Content* 

The present tablet has for its central theme the defeat 
of the god Mot, spirit of blight and aridity, by the goddess 
‘Anat and the subsequent restoration of Aleyan-Ba‘al, god 
of vegetation and fertility, who had previously been displaced. 
Sanctuaries and coverts are erected to him and to the other 
gods and they are regaled at a public feast. 

Interpretation 

The interpretation of the text has been a far more arduous 
task than in the casi' of the First Tablet. The divergences 
from Virolleaud are especially to Iw noted, since these almost 
invariably affect points where the study of Comparative 
Religion and Myth, and not only of Philologj', is able to cast 
light upon passages left .somewhat oRscure in that scholar’s 
edition. 

(i) In Arrhiv Orientdlni, v, pp. 118-123, the writer has 
asst'mbled mnterini to show that this poem is in reality the 
myth of a ritual drama or pantomime enacted at the autumn 
harvest festiv.il when the st'ason of drought and aridity gives 
place to that of the rains (shita). This drama or pantomime, 
which has world-wide parallels, represents the Combat of 
Summer and Winter, Blight and h'ertility, etc,, it being 
remembered of course that in Syria it is Autumn-Winter 
(the Rainy Season) rather than the dry period of Summer 
that represents tiie sea.son of life and vegetation. .Clevun- 
Ba al repro.sents the genius of the rainy season, whilst Mot 
represent.^ that of the Drought. This is definitely stated in 
the text itself, and is further supported by the fact that 
their very names indicate thi.santithesis, Ba al being connected 
with Arabic ,,u and Mot with Arabic , meaning 
"fertilized soil" and "arid .soil" respectively. The di.s- 
(>omfiture of Mot thus indicates both the removal of the 
drought and also what in European custom is termed “ The 
K.vpulsion of the Death whilst the restoration of Aleyan- 
Ba‘al indicates the advent of the “ rainy season ” (skita) 
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when the soil is moistened for ploughing. The Combat 
belongs, indeed, to the regular pattern of harvest-rites upon 
which Frazer, Mannhardt, and recently Professor S. H. 
Hooke have thrown so much light. The manner in which 
Mot i.s discomfited and pursued into the streams, whilst his 
royal garments are torn from him, corresponds exactly with 
the treatment meted out to the death in the European 
pantomiuic drama (vide Archiv Ortentdlni, loc. cit.). 

(ii) The installation of Aleyan-Ba'al as king and the 
entertainment of the gods at a banquet also belongs to the 
same “ ritual pattern". In primitive thought, the king 
represents and typifies the genius of the group whose life 
is considered to be vouchsafed in annual or periodic leases. 
When the lease comes to an end the group is “in eclipse ” 
and the king has lost his powers. A new king must therefore 
be appointed, or alternatively, the old king must be 
re-invigorated. Hence, at those harvest festivals, the rites 
of which are indeed designed to furnish the new lease of life, 
the coronation of a sovereign is an essential element. As 
Frazer has shown, this survives in the Kings (or Queens) 
of the May in European custom, and Hans Schmidt has made 
out a very plausible case for assuming such a rite as an 
original element ia the Hebrew New Year festival, as it was 
at the Zagmuk of Babylon. Indeed, the sovereignty of 
Yhwh is to this day especially stressed in the Jewish New 
Year liturgy, and in my previous article {JRAS. 1932, p. 891, 
n. 103) I hinted at the survival of a septeimial coronation in 
the ritual of the Hebrew Autumn-Harvest feast of Asif. 

(iii) During the few days at the end of a life-lease, when 
the group and its normal king are “ in eclipse " and the new 
life not yet procimed by the elaborate gamut of fertility 
rites, it is often the custom to appoint a temporary king to 
hold sway. The writer believes that this institution will 
explain the otherwise obscure passage in the First Tablet, 
where, after the banishment of Aleyan-Ba'al, the high god 
El asks the goddess Asherat to appoint a king, and she duly 
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appoints one Isbtar-'aris. The words used in connection 
with his enthronement are: JH* *^2 (1 

i, 20). In this sentence J*T seems to mean “one marked 
out", and i.s the same word as is employed in Dent, i, 15 
(where it does not mean " knowledgeable ’ ) in connection 
with the election of " captains " over Israel. The baffling 
word p*:* may lie connect«l with the Ethiopic fflAfll 
“act as substitute" and the sen.se will be: “Certes, we 
will appoint a.s king one duly marked out; he shall serve 
as substitute (deputy)." 

(iv) The ban(|ueting of the eod.s also belongs to the ritual 
pattern of harvest fe.stivak and has its most striking parallel 
in the Theoxenia which was a cardinal feature of such 
cerenionie.s in the Phrygian .Attis-cult. The object of it is 
to ent<r, through the ttricntal method of commensality, 
into a bond of union with the gods who control natural 
phenomena. In our own te.xt the.se gods are indeed specified 
as "the gods of bulls, the goddo.s,ses of cows; the gods of 
wells; the g(>d(lessi‘s of cisterns ; the gods of thrones : the 
godde,SSI'S of tribunes ". and .so forth. 

(v) Of especial interest is the fact that in connection with 

tin- festival certain "eoxerts" or "booths" are erected 
for the gods Tim technical name for siieh a covert or booth 
in the IniigUiige of Ka.s-Shanira is which is cognate 

to the .\ramiiic (lit. ".shady retreat"). Now. the 

word is the regular renilering. in the Targumim of 

tlie IlcUrew Scriptures, of the word HrC “ booth, taber¬ 
nacle ". and it is hence no far cry to assume that this ancient 
Syrian Festival of wa.s the prototx'pe of the Hebrew 

“ Fen.st of Sukkoth" by which the autumn-harvest festival 
was called. \Fe thu.s arrive at an explanation of this terra, 
nml are iilile to see that the current view which refers it to 
the erection of the bridal bower in connectaon with the 
primitive " saereil marriage" is sadly mistaken. 

(x-i) Over and aliove the recognition of the fact that the 




poem represents the myth of a ritual drama, the writer 
believes that he has been able to advance in its interpretation 
in regard to several allusions, mj'thological and otherwise, 
by the comparison of other Semitic texts which had escaped 
the notice of the French editor. Many of the incidents of 
the poem, such as the opening up of the sacrificial pit in 
Column I, and the libations of honey there prescribed, only 
become intelligible when studied in the light of parallel 
material drawn from Comparative Religion. Moreover, there 
are a large number of passages in which treatment from a 
different philological angle seems to throw light upon what 
was previously obscure. It should be pointed out, however, 
that a study of this kind is necessarily tentative and depends 
very much upon guesswork. This is especially so in the 
present case where only a small portion of a large text is 
yet available. Modifications will, no doubt, become necessary 
when the complete material is to hand, just as they have 
already become necessary in the case of the First Tablet, where 
much of the writer's commentary must now bo rewritten. 
Dies diem docet, and the writer hopes that readers who might 
be inclined to be over-critical will remember these limitations 
before condemning what may subsequently appear to have 
been hazardous and wide of the mark. 

In conclusion, the writer feels that he should again express 
appreciation of the pioneer edition of Virolleaud. Although 
he has differed from it in more cases than he has followed it, 
the writer has throughout this study been conscious of the 
debt which all students of the subject must owe to the 
French scholar. 


XOTE ON TkANSLITEBATION 

? 

The sign ly^, previously transliterated as n, is here repre¬ 
sented by since it corresponds most frequently to Hebrew 
and Aramaic I hope later to show that represents in 
reality a proto-Semitic palatal resembling the German c^-sound 
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in “ ich ”, etc., later absorbed variously into laryngal and 

^or into velar 9. Words exhibiting •f- seem to appear variously 
in the Semitic vocabularie.s now with ^ and now with H, suggesting 
that these are but variant approximations to an originally 
distinct sound. 

jj represents the sign ^ which was not originally 
recognized and has since been discovered by Virolleaud. It 
rcpre.sents indiscriminately or but usually the latter. 

1 do not accept Virolleaud’s assumption that represents /, 
but read it .sim])ly as the two letter.* J'E, as also do Ginsberg and 
Albright. 


TEXT AND PROVISIONAL TRANSLATION 
Note 

The Tran.sliitioii is entirely provisional, since no definitive 
rendering is po.ssilile until the complete text is to hand. It docs 
not attempt to do more than ‘i- •!:• iii-.:' mi.; ■■f the words 

separately ami literally. In ... 1 i. i.e preferred 

caution to iidvetitiire and have marked the word in question 
with a query. SiigL’estions as to the sense will be found in the 
Gommentarv, but it did not .seem to be advisable to embody them 
in the tniii.slation. 

For the general .sequi'iiee of the poem reference mu.st be made 
‘ ' it must be understood that the 

!'*. :i. ■ ■ ■■ ■.• renders this largely conjectural. 


(Vn.t’MN I 

(fr'rtp of about 12 lines) 

‘‘T'ri*!: "TN 

n covert . of El A sanctuary 

z'C'2 

Queen a sanctuary , of-his-sons 

®C' miTK 

a saiK'tuary . Aserat of the Sea 

‘n- n‘?: 

The Lady Glorious , of-the-Bride 
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•IN na •'n-ic a»a 

of-light a mansion, of the City-god a sanctuary 

n3 ’'43 SSio 

a palace, of the God of the Demesne a covert 

■n nj?' ri2 ’'ns* at’o 

a temple shall be a house , of the Soil-god a sanctuary 
grandly upreared 

•aa3"i •:c»o s]N 20 

of messages (as) a reporter Moreover 

“ya “pDcr fariN 

, I pray , pour libations , I despatch thee 

O' niDN nai ”pa 

, Asherat of the Sea of-the-Queen (unto) the protege 

'•flap '’pra 

! of the gods of-the-Mistress (unto) the favourite 

onca^T 'Sj’ 


unto the bellows 

go up 

(So) Hiyan 

oaai’a 


DCli 

fla 

[take] the pincers 0 Hasis 

in (thy) hand 



eioa 

pi*' 

be made to flow 

silver 

be founded 

rpa 

pr 


pnii '“n 

of silver 

yea, be founded 

; gold 

PT 

fnii 


’de'tnS 

be founded 

of gold 

; by the thousandfold 

pr 


'flMlS 

□ 


he founded ; by the myriadfold indeed 


‘*na> 2 fli ‘»D'n 30 

and. 

”Dfla"l AT 
herds (?) of the a ram 


"fla 
Cut up 
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‘al and mot 

ppr: “112: 

in a silver vesw;! flowing-honoy 

‘tn nz 

a ram cut up 

pri CT 2 “i*ir 

the gold(en) with (your) hands plae 

i “natr’ 

e ; cause to flow 

**i*in: 

oven the seat 

“Sk rnr 

, of El throne 

mn li- 35 

then ; the footstool above 

NS* • '“'-en 

(which is) upon the pit lift up the plank (?) 

tribute receive , (ish. 

0 god closed 

f-n cn ‘“2^ 

gold lot f hem bring 

h' 

: in our behalf (?) 

n 

is tilled which 

“‘’‘rs* in^rc’ 

of El (for) the table 

f*"N “rrc!: “-a;:" 

of the earth the yield (?)~supplementnrv (with) tributes 

as is ordained small cattle (unto) El sacrifice 

let them bring tribute as i 

,s prescribed ? 

'"rzz"^ z'zk" 

inamfold wild oxen < 

nil 43 

jver and above that 

CoLl M\ II 


. n*rnN 

his disk she seized 
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♦ Q'2 ^rhp 

on the .... day she burned the disc 

“D33 “nrc: 

his flesh the covering of ; she chased him 

D'2 

on the morrow ; his robe she removed 

nrcj 

into the streams she chased him 
on the fire the insignia (?) she placed 

Dane 

the coals above the crown (?) 

“'nNST hk ity 

ofP?d El Bull she . . 

“m:2 ':2 ‘iTn 

Bni-bnwt she favoured (?) 

“jnem n;j,’ 

she addressed (him) of her eye with the lifting 

iiniTN Sri 

“ (and) Aserat 0 Ba'al, , he has gone ” 

•]‘:n jynD 

the Virgin “ he has gone ” when she said 

no 2 ' pnn n:j? 

? ? ‘Anat 

C:j?B ,13 ♦ 

with her feet upon him. 

Sds “pt;;3 “toisnl 

(his) loin [with a bl]ade [; she trampled] 
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»’Cjnln Hite 

she [hacked] ; of his face [the front she smote] 

ItSm “nicl “prr 

the forepart of his loins she dismembered 
his hips of the obverse part 

IK nsni n: K»n 

how and ex<‘lain!ed her voice slie lifted up 

^’2 i*K^K ■ “72 

Ba'al Aleyan did sally forth 





The Vi[ri:|in 

did sally forth 

how 

[•nn^K 

*1*11!: 

n:;’ 

will T Piiftape in 

(snyinp) he that 

: ‘Anat 

combat 

assaileth me 



. 

pr. 

"2 

(with) the thnms; of. 

' (with) my .sons 

TT . ♦ 









and moreover, of silver 

a bowl ns she spake 

ilTTK r.z* 

r.iv 

pn 

Asherat the «jueen 

rejoiced 

: (of) pold 



C' 

; [she spake] to her servitors 

also 

; of the Sea 

imncK 


1^' 

; will I open 

propitious 

the eye 
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fD' nin&n n2i 

Asera[t of the Sea] (of) the Queen Sir Fish 

.n "p3 ntn np 

(and) a.; in thy hands a net take 

. nr hy ii3i 

(thy) hands upon mesh 

“O' Sn 11132 

(in) the sea, against El’s favourite 

1K01 Sn D'2 35 

of Pjd El in the sea 

' hit in 

. (of) El ? 

.[Sy2i pASx 

[Ba'al] Aleyan 

.in:j; nSn 2 

.[‘AnatJ The Virgin 

.. 2 no 

.what 

... nsi 40 

.and thou (?) 

.IW 


...... 0N2 

among the . . . ? 

. unto not (?) 


king 
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L-lbl. m 45 

[? may she re].of the 

.*03 

.gard 

.c: 

.also 

, , . . .. 48 


Column III 


r 


-’cr .. .. 

; PscaiH- let him not 

““TC' i. 

lie thy foundation ?. 


upon age for age [established] 


T 

thy ? 


r- 

! a king 


of O gods 


‘rr3 i'N'TN 

Ba'al Alevan 


"nc*'.;* zr' 

r the clouds He that chariots got ready 
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TT- . .. 

and departed ?. 

inn "ap^ 

into the midst of hied forth moreover he 

mv 2n ^nc 

she set of the gods of the sons the assembly 

’*n‘?p "jnSc’n.(y) c 15 

she said on my table ? 

nrnc^K cnn 

I will give her to drink in a cup 

S ;;3 onm X" Dp 

three Ba'al hatetli sacrifices two moreover 

nm nenj’ nm 

a sacrifice o’er the clouds He that chariots 
W . 

inmii nnni nrn 

[and a sacrifice] and a sacrifice ? 

(/) 

Donn nnni n:n 20 

? and a sacrifice ? 

"unnS nrn nnn nnas* 

may she regard ? 1 ancillary (1) 

nnax noann nm 

ancillary (1) ? ? 

Srn 'pa niN 

Ba'al Aleyan came thereafter 

njp n^^nn n'pa 

‘Anat the Virgin came 

□' mt’N nm j;:on 25 

A^erat of the Sea the Queen afforded protection 
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d‘:k rryp 

of the godfl the Mistress showed favour 

D' mCH Ml iVill 

Ascrat of the Sea the Queen- and she said 


D' in 

Ak rat of the Sea the Queen doth she afford how 
protection 

Dr::a cbti n*:p 

those twain who of the pods the Mistress ye^, sliow 
protected favour 

Diiifj' on nNct hk •'r 

those twain who favoured yea Dped E) Bull 

Then replied (spake) Bni-bnwt. 

pa: n:r rkrz 

\Vf are proteeteil ‘Anat The Virgin 

c' nrN 712 * c. 

of the Son Asernt the Queen by (?) 


DTN rr:p 

of the pods (by) the HJistress [w( 


(liy) the wortl (of) we are protected 

P;’2 PnSn. 

Bs'al-Aleyan. 

D' iitrN rci.. 

Aserat of the Sea The Quwn 

n:;* iiPntl. 

‘Anat The [Vijrgin . . . 
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'n»n nnl^jnl.. ♦ ♦ 

give drink, feed with viands. 

Dri?io pel D‘rN 

the breast sucking and pour it out (to) the gods 

f*p ”nnS[o annsl 

cut [8h]arp with a sword 

I" “DJeniD mn “kioI 

wine in goblets [make to drink a fatted beast] 

iDi pn 0321 ] 

of trees [the blood of gold and in a cup] 
{Lamm) 

1^ . 

our(?). 

. 

our (?). 


Column IV 

nai*?! 

for the Queen] 


ly "bioJ D' 


foal harness 

Aserat of the Sea 

“DJCJI 

net] 

“Vne 

nor 

bridles 

place 

a colt 

bridle 

“’[D:3p:l 

yir 


flC3 

; [reins] 

gold 

of 

; silver 

nrjHK 

of her foal 

JBJ 

the bridle 

nii; 

prepare 
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trrp rat*' 

Amurru-cum-Qades heard 


Snc 

a colt 

lat T ‘na 

he bridled ; a foal he harnessed 


fjCr n *7 c:c: nv 10 

silver of bridles he placed 


c:2p: p'- rn 

rein.s gold of 


of her foal the bridle he prepared 

t*^* "'•pin* 

Qadesh-cum-Aiimrru lie harnessed (it) 

of till* foal 

•"iia2‘: r*rx jrt- 

upon the belly Asherat he set 

of the rolt (ufam) the holly romfortahiy 


shone ; leil them Qadi'sh 


before them like a star Amtitni 

r:r 

‘Anal 

of the Viruin The Snerisl Plaei* 

(i.e. Her Holiness) 

”JCi- 

of the North (e 

veil unto) the lords eanie and (of) Ba’al 
(or hastened) 

c:c irr": -px 20 

(lier) face behold, she set thereupon 


•]:a Px cr 


the streams (to) the place where flow El toward 
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omnn “pew aip 

of the twain oceans the horizon hard by 


Nnm Sn ■re? 

and came of El the field she found out 


•' ore’ 

2K -fjO 


”tnp 

of years 

Father of the King 

unto the pavilion 

Spm 

nann 

bs‘ 

:ys‘: 

and spake she pronounced 

of El 

at the feet 


rn23m 


■innrn 


and payed him homage 

she bowed down 


n:n3c' 3 

Sk‘ 

oSn 

he 

gave her word when 

El 

thereupon 


pnn 


pno' 


and laughed restraint 

he brake 



D"inP 

d;j>c 


and snapped, he made to dance (?) upon the footstool (his) 

feet 

[nitl'i n: npSN 30 

and ex[cIainiod] his voice he lifted up his fingers 

Dl'nlntyN ns“i n'j;a 

Aserat [of the S]ea 0 Queen art come how 

d'tn nap n'nx "[n 

of the gods 0 Mistress art arrived how 

'">nj?m ‘“nsyi aj?"! 

and hast been wandering Thou art very hungry 

““LHc;n soy an 

and roaming at thou hast been roving yea, verily, 
large blindly 

JRAS. OCTOBEB 1931. 15 
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Dnh DW on onS 

viands ; set for them behold viands 

. riD orf? n:n‘nr’0 

.(and) drink viands on tables 

pri 002 f d:c^22 

of gold in a cup wine in goblets 

hit ‘“T cn ciT on 

the king of El (it is) the hand behold of trees the blood 

’“■pn^n nr nmN 

that would stir of Bull (it is) the love which clasps 
thee thee 


O' mvtt non pm 

AJierat of the Sea the Queen then spake in answer 


roon 

(who) wisilom 

crn ‘nK 

wis<' O El (he) sem 

12n,n 

leth thee word 

'“ri-n 

hast gotten as 
portion 

mn chy 

a of living eternity 

ay 

together with 

‘rj'2 I'N^N 

Aleyan-Hii'al 

our king sendeth thee word. 

(is there) who is 

".npfn JN1 

^ beside him and non 

per 

e our judge 

'“ncr 

^2: 

ioepL,2 

a cup for hin 

1 we bring tribute 

, our liege (?) 

‘"•ncr 


p:‘:2 

a cup for hi 

m we bring tribute 

our liege (?) 

n 2 N Sn nr nrS 

his sire El 0 thou Bull they exclaim 

behold, now 
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nr ‘tn 

they exclaim who enthroneth him the King (even) El 

ini2r n:2i mirN* 

and the throng Allat and her sons yea, even 
of Aserat 

n3 jn p n'lx 

for Ba'al house there is no behold her attendants 

mrs* *“ "lim a: 

of Aserat like the sons nor precinct the (other) like 
gods 


n:n hit 

of his sons a covert of El 

nra 

a sanctuary 

D' rnd*x 

of the Sea Aserat 

nnn 

of the Queen 

nra 

a sanctuary 

in'‘?n 

The Lady Glorious 

n‘:n 

of the Bride 

nra 

a sanctuary 

"IX nn 

of light a mansion 

'me 

of the City-god 

nro 

a sanctuary 

m nn '‘ra 

a palace of the God of the Demesne 

‘:4a 

a covert 


“n nr rin 'rx nra 

temple let be a house of the a sanctuary 
grandly upreared Soil-god 

•jxen hit jstih jri 

El of Pjd Lord Sweet then spake 

n^n’x “"pp -jjx nnpc 

of ASerat ye servitors now go to work 
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’aleyan-ba'al and mot 


ma ■[:« 

? alone (?) now 


i;j?c 60 

go to work 


pSn 

mva 

nos* 

□n 

collect 

of Aserat 

let the handmaid 

Verily 


i-!2 


n:2S 

for Ba‘al 

a house 

there shall be build ed 

bricks 


Column V 

mii'N lim dSk as 63 

of A^erat like the and a precinct the (other) like 
sons gods 


D’ n'rx nss 

of tlio Sea Aserat the Queen 


rarnV d‘:n‘ 

unto wisdom ; of the gods 

be united of thine old age 
(or may she unite) 

...... “t 

into tliv lungs ?. of 

nnaa ”«pjr s]K 

of his rain the luxuriance in addition 


then answered 

r\2~\ 

the Queen 
the hoariness 

nPt: n* - 

? breath 

r 

and moD'over 


6S 


117-,^^;, pj, pp 

upon grazed ofinun- theluxuri- luxuriate mayBa‘al 

(verdure) dation ance 

ilcsj’S n'rp 

in the clouds his voice and may he give forth 
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Dpn: 

(in the form of) upon the earth (and his) gleam 
lightnings 

“‘niSSs" ““DT'iN* n3 

they construct it — of cedars a liouse 

>='n;caj?' *122^ n2 cn 

they toil on it (?) of bricks a house verily, 


Ba‘al unto Aleyar 


in thy chapel 


pn 

the stony soil 


let it be announced 

n2f 

shouts [praises] 


"pzn 2np2 n2iiv 

thy temple amid the grassland 


of rich silver the valleys 


1 _ _ ‘Tsn 

bring thee tribute 


fnn d;?3: 

of prized gold the hills 


’“Di’p'rN '“nK 

[and] gj'psum ofrVZcr-wood bring thee tribute 

]‘im sp 2 ririi 221 

and of gold of silver a chapel and they build 

^”nN2px nn2 

for whom I am zealous (for) the Pure Ones a chapel 

pr“in n:j? rhr>2 nor 

make to dance ‘Anat 0 Virgin rejoice 
(upon) the ground and leap , (thy) feet 
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d:c -pa 

(her) face behold she set thereupon 

h:;2 ay 

the North (and) the lords of Ba‘al toward 



i nm fjSNa 


? a of the field with an ox 

NC’n 

T\:v rhr^z pntr 

she lifted up 

‘Anat the Virgin she laughed 

hvz 

rrjm n: 

0 Ba‘al (saying) 

she brought the and ex- her voice 
glad tidings claimed 

niiT 

rhz^ 

I have published 

I have brought news to cheer thee 


dSn sr '\h nz 

and a precinct 

the god.s like for thee (there is) 
a house 

pn 

ni* TIN 

the stony soil 

shouts [thy praise] thy peers like 


zyz n;rr inniz 

amid the grassland, in thy chapel 


my 

•fr-i . 


the valleys 

bring thee tribute 

thy temple 


ay;: 

5'iCr TNt: 


of prized the hills 

of rich silver 

flC3 

nn2 

.'[‘nn 

of silver 

a chapel and they build gold 


on.'ra nn2 

pim 

(for) the Pure Ones a chapel 

and gold 
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ftiSN no» DN:pN 

Aleyan rejoiced for whom I am zealous 

nnnaa pn ni: 

in his chapel the stony soil sang [praise] (for that) Ba‘al 

n^Dn 2ip2 nzvy 

(saying :) his temple amid the grassland 

:]D 2 “tN*a mr 15^73' 

rich silver the valleys now bring 

pin lana dj;dj 

prized gold the hills 

D::p'rx iix 

(and) gypsum ’edcr-wood they now bring 

''’*DDm iu*3 Sax' 

Kaiir-oum-Hasis — then partakes of food [rubric :] 

px'rn 3 looaS 3iyi 

thou dost now “ When to the passage then do thou 
send out (commencing) turn back 

nt:hy 

“ workmen 
(servitors) 


Dcm 1^3 _ 

KaSir-cum-Hasis 

X10 noip 

is fat whose forepart 

XD3 31>*n 

a throne prepare its 

his 


TO llix 

came thereafter 

pjbx not 

an ox place 

“•njB pm 

I - and smite 
/face 
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itnin 

Aleyan on the right and let sit 

phii 'nti’ crh '“ir Syz no 

(to) the gods give drink give viands now J3a‘al 

hv2 in 

Ba’al Aleyan then spake 

! ’!! '! 

.Ciinz rn 

chapels quick, 

shrines found quick 


i;zn 

cnnz 

tv ii-T 

do thou build 

chapels 

quick 

cSzn ca*ii 

tv 

shrines do thou found 

quick 

•ci’ 


TZ 

the North the navel of 

in the nndst of 

""nZ THK 

IT 

ns 

per house one i 

of the field ox - 

^zn 

T- 

5Z *1Z" 

! (be suerificed) per shrine 1 

’ ? 

ccm ^C’Z 


Jl,v 

KaiiT-cum-ljasis 

then 

answered 


i: 

rar 

Ba'al 0 Aleyan 

to me 

hearken 

ncn^'Z zz^ 

138 L, 

i- 

the clouds thou that chariotest 

to me 

attend 
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cnnnz nsns nw 

in the chaplets skylights will I set surely 



zyz 


the shrines 

amid 

a window 

hv2 

PX'TX 

Tr'1 

Ba’al 

Aleyan 

then answered 

anna: ni’ix 


rthi Sx 

the chapels skylights 

shalt thou set not 

[c‘:l2n 

1^2 

ijSnl 

the shri[nes] 

amid 

[nor a window] 

COLUM 

N VI 


Dom 

-\r2 


Kasir-cuir 

i-Hasis 

Then answered 



Srs 2irn 


to iny word 0 Ba’al attend 

Dom DJn 


Kasir-cum-Hasis the message repeat 
Ba’al 0 A[leya]n , to me prithee hearken 

□nn22 In 3 “)lN ne^x hn 

in the chapels s[kylight8] will I set surely 

ah IDH 2 np 2 jbn 

am[id the shrijnes a window 

[plx'rx 

Ba‘al Alcyan then spake 

Dnn22 nbnlx ntrn Sx 

in the chapels a 8k[yl]ight shalt thou set not 
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oto 2n]p2 f?n 

am[id the 8hri]ne8 nor a window 

■)« ns....... in hs w 

of light a mansion shalt thou build not 

sn ns . . ..-sn . . . . 

a palace. 

S' hs nisi. 

of the Sea of El the fdajrling. 

DC’ci prSp. 

and hie betake 

n^s iri. 

Ka^ir then answered 


unto my word 


i:sn 

do thou build 


srln Dcnii 

attend [cum-Hasis] 


n'rsn 

his shrine 


nnns . . . . 

his chapel . . 

Dsnn .. 

do thou foutid . 


,Tir 

and its wood 


to the Lebanon 


[let him g]o 


ns^N fans plxl 

its choicest cedars to [Sirjion 

.liT j:s{pVl.n 

and its wood [to the Le]banon. 


nsiN Tsns I'hlt? 

its choicest cedars Si[ri]on 


onrtss nva nw 

in the chapels fire place 
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D‘:3n2 

in the shrines flames 

let^consume and a second (one) day lo 

nihz: nn."i32 ntrs ^ 

flames in the chapels fire 

D' i?21 Vht _ 0^3,12 

day(s) four three in the shrines 

Dnn22 nrlxl S3Kn 

in the chapels [fi]re let consume 

0^2,12 LUnS2J 

in the shrines flame[sj 

brxn O' raii 

let consume day(s) 8[i]x five 

nNP 2 : □nn 2 l 2 l nrs 30 

flames [in the] chapels fire 

fa Dorian 2 npl 2 

forthwith (?) am[id the shrijnes 



«(Dl' 

^21^2 

fire kindle 

day(8) 

throughout seven 

2^2,12 

TNCVa]: 

Dm22 

in the shrines 

fl[am]es 

in the chapels 


”Dirh 

r]D2 '“2D 

gold for the plates 

silver take 

nar 

n 

:2S‘: 2D3 

(then) rejoiced 

! for the bricks take 

n:2" 

nn 

Sy»2 j'iths 


Ba'al Aleyan 




*"n c‘r;v c‘?n cs*^ 

of calves rams 

'''CK‘-‘r '-^psp -!:n‘ 

kills fowl a laiuli a yt'ar 

H'-N r,rr>Z2 nnx rr^: 

hiseoiiipecrs ill liis chapel his hrethrcn shouted [praise] 

rrs nP:n 2-;;: 45 

slioiiteil (praise) his shrine in the midst of 


‘“mrN :c , 



Aserat 

sons of 

the seventy 

Ifl' 

’“c^r 

cVx 

"per 

wi[ne] 

of wells 

(for) the gods 

pour out 

(rl 

n-'cn 

iinPN 

per 

[wine] of the pits (for) the goddesses 

pour out 

(Tl' 

CC^K 


per 

wi[ne] 

of oxen 

(for) the gods 

pour out 
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[pl 

Drhit 

per 

[wine] of kine 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 

Drn2 

D^K 

per 

wine of (royal) seats (for) the gods 

pour out 

Ipl ilNDS 


per 

[wine] of thrones 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 

7' n2m 


per 

wine of streets (for) the gods 

pour out 


nnSx 

per 

[wine] of highw[ays] 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 

[DlS« 

Mr Dn": 


(to) the gods give drink give viands now 

ID 

DCTia 

pel 


the breast (for those) sucking and pour out 


li!:] fp nnSa iins 

[a fat-] cut sharp with a sword 
gobl[et8 of wi]ne give to drink -ling 


(?) J.. 60 


n . 


r . ... 


In tabula n31. 
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(?) ] 


/ {Gap of same three lines) 


COLCMN VII 

• • ‘ . 

? . 

Sj?n i'n'tIkI. 

Ba‘al [AJleyan. 

Pn -ns i<*) .. 

of El the darling ? . 


.mpnp .[Dl' 


his pate 

above 

of the 8[ea] 


yz pn. . 

. 


? ? 

.El 


C^TK . . 

S3 

in the North 

the gods . 

.?.like 


cy , 



cities 

to.? . 


iDilnP 

of states upon the pede[stal] sit 

y nnx qut’S t'v 

cities possess plus sixty six 


TTC yzv DWtr 

sTate(s) seven - seventy 
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. 0 

. Ba'al eighty 

“12 ‘rpa D^i"i 

. Ba'al ninety 

blnpa n.2 

withi[n] Ba‘al .in 

I’'nSn jr'! n2 

Aleyan then answered the house 

p 11^2 ont’x ‘:j?2 15 

son of Kasir verily, I will set Ba al 

‘“my D32 ‘*‘11^2 2' 

the house of builders of as foreman the Sea 

Dnn22 iSn nns' 

in the chapels a window he shall open 

Syn 2“)p2 n2iN 

the shrines within a skylight 

‘“neiy npn2 nnc'i c 

(on) the gables a gutter and one shall open 

Dom i2»2 ‘*“Innlc ‘?y 20 

Kasir-cum-Hasis the command of by 

Dom 1212 pnty 

Kasir-cum-Hasis laughed 

nn nj nV 

and exclaimed his voice he lifted up 

khsh “‘iS ^2:1*7 

unto Aley- go on a message 

prn ‘:y2 p 

attend thou (saying) Ba'al -an 
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nne*' 



he will open 

to my word 

0 Ba'al 

naiK 

OniDD 

P 

a skylight 

in the chapels 

window 

nnlo* 

dSidi 

Dip- 

[he will op]en 

the shrines 

within 

ncnr 

npiD ■ 


(on the) gables 

gutters —even Ba'al 


jnh ‘rlr: cnp n^rp 

[will g]ivc forth Ba'al holy his voice 


...... ‘a* 

? Baal ? 


|ns' 1BT Ir-tip nSp nn: 

(upon) earth . . . ??.h ohy his voice liis . . . 


jcnx ... Dir.. . 

I a?jt Jih'ared . . vallevs. 

.; piT’ 

.hind him 

in chains 

[p^lX ilDD C' Dip 

of the e arth (over) the heights (and) west east 

-tnsn hi'2 2K pun 

(and chase] seize of Ba'al the foe trample him 

nc: in N:tr Diy' 

unto the edges of of Hadad the enemy through the 
woods 

rN^N* yrn nr 

Aleyan then answered ! the valley(s) 
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dS pn 

? art inactive wherefore ; behold, here the foe Ba'al 
he is 

'“pan '“jWj mn o'? 

protect us (1?) we rely ’art inactive wherefore 

on thee (??) 

riT Dip hy2 :y 

his hand confront 0 Ba‘al answer 


to 


nia'3 m 

with his right-hand ; the cedar(s) 

nnnab h];2 at?" 

his house Ba‘al then returned 


'“cnn 

it shatters 


for 


222 

hath he shivered 
them (?) 

***d‘: 3N •]‘:aK (saying:) 

no prince (?) no king 


pniT' 

'’"non 


16» 

shall sit 

on my throne 


on earth 



hs 


for the son of 

will I run messages 

not 

as slave 

"n'S 


no 

ahs 

to the darling of 

nor as prompt 
servant (?) 

Mot 

, the gods 


no yj} hk 

Mot cries out Hzr El 


IT pnO' ,-TC'EJ3 

the Darling hides (himself) (?) in his sepulchral home (?) 

1^0' n '“inK n3j:Jo 

he should reign that I alone am he in his vault 


that should rule 

JRAS. OCTOBEB 1934. 


dSk hy 60 

the gods over 

46 
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2cn Dtrr dSn 

that should replenish , and men gods 

yS Dj pK ”*n‘7ort j? 

unto moreover ! of the earth the languor 

:j? rrr 2 hv2 _ no*? 

(then) answered (?) he eried when Ba‘al his servitors 
(0 , . (*) - 

[jsjl 

in gloom, Byblian-and-Ugaritian 

1 p c' .. . ct:y 53 

the the dark places among ? ? 

n:Ial i2n L"ik"!C nal 


is the portion of ? ? uplands 

ncnly) ♦ ..InSsnl 

[ejloudg [his estate] 

‘’"nn.Linnl 

?.[under] 

(?) n . . . , .. 80 


{Gap of some fire lines) 

CoLVMN YIII 

d:c pn ‘tk pN 

(0 M6t;, (thv) face do thou set not Forthwith 


"’nrw ny 

of Tarhu-zzi the valleys toward 
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(■) 

ij? Dr 

of Srm-gi the valle)^ toward 

PN Dr 

of any fertile land soever the furrows toward 

OT *?;* T 

(thy) hands lies upon of all valleys (since) devastation 

'“Dnm li*? "‘“Dbn 

(thy) palms upon (and) of woodlands 

nc’cn riD “r*n 

(unto) the House Apart but go down 

'3 •^ccn pi« 

among them who be thou reckoned ; of the netherworld 

piN D-n 

(unto) the netherworld go down 
(0 Aleyan), do thou set not forthwith 

nnp p d:b 

his abode amid (thy) face 

NCD 'p '“'len 

(is) the throne yea, here : (this is) my (saying :) 

property 

p nn^rra pK 'ratr 

and behold of his heritage the land (it is) ; where I sit 

ir 

it is the valley 

Sk nh» pr 

not : of the gods (of) the servitor (?) 
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iihit 

of the gods 




:npr 


unto the son approach in hostility 

‘“DDair 

let him render you not M5t 

,TC2 

in his mouth like a lamb 
(which) with breaking like a kid 


'"]«nnn 

wouhht thou be broken ! 


njp 

immolate it 


rcr dPs* iTj 

Sapa^ of the gods the Light 


CSC* 

(with) rain 


mnns 

desei'ta 


of the darling (are) in the hand 

N2 na DPN 1 

with an MOt of the gods 

nr 

a large beast of the field ox 


of Mot 


at the feet 


and spt'ak 


oni 

and message 


*'3n 

do thou pronounce 

'^nnrr 

and prostrate thyself 
a word (saying:) pay homage 
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na pS 30 

Mot of tlie gods unto the son 



■n'*? 

':tr 


to the darling 

recount 


onn nrr 

Sn 

sends word : Hzr 

of El 





Baal 

Aleynn 

p 


nlinl 

(with) 

I am mighty 

a word 


T\r\2 .. . . 

^ r Dm 

is builded 

a ehapel warriorship 


my ? 

•liK . . 

my brethren . 

'ns , . 

niy brethren . 
my 1 ., 


nn‘?[2l 

[shjarp (?) 
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. 

(of) the gods. 

T K.« 

the hand. 

"I. 

thy (?). 

fjE:l. 

and Ugaritian [the Byblite ?] 

{Gap of mnv fifteen linen) 












Spirits and Demons in Arabia 

By a. S. TBITTON 

rPHE Arabs believed in the existence of beings to which 
they gave commonly the generic name‘‘djinnFor 
convenience we may call them spirits. Muhammad carried 
these ideas over into Islam where theologians developed 
and systematized them. These Muslim ideas are of no interest 
to the student of folk-lore unless it can be showm that they 
contain older material. 

Djinn, the commonest name for these spirits, is probably 
a genuine Arabic word derived from the root meaning to 
cover, conceal. Some have thought that it is a foreign word, 
coming prhaps from Africa ; but the likeness to the Latin 
genius is probably due to chance. Another name for them 
is Ichafi, which means the same as djinn. Djinn itself is 
a collective, with the singular djinni, belonging to the class 
djinn; djdnn is both singular and collective. They are also 
called “ the people of the earth 

The name hitm is said to denote the weaker djinn, one 
tribe of them, or spirits intermediate btdween them and men. 
It is also given to black dogs; but it would appear that no 
sharp distinction was drawn between the spirit and the 
animal, to judge by the tradition: ‘‘If hinn come to you 
while you are eating throw them something for they have 
desires.” That is, the evil eye will smite you.* Djinn are 
often associated with noise, so hinn may be derived from the 
idea of a faint weird noise ; cf. “ the w'izards that chirp and 
mutter 

There are special names for different sorts of djinn. 

Ghul comes from a root meaning to destroy. 

‘ifrit is said to come from the root meaning to roll in the 
dust, to overcome, and so is given to powerful spirits. 

’ Ibn Hish&m, 258. 

^ Limn at Arab, xri, 289. 

’ Isaiah viii, 19. 
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Si'Jit usually denotes a female. The fonn is unusual and 
si‘lat and si‘li also occur. One author states that si'U denotes 
a male djinn and a female.* Pre.suming the text to be 
correct, we have four forms of the word and some uncertainty 
as to the meaning. The root means to cough, which hardly 
provides a suitable derivation, and combined with the triple 
or fourfold form suggests a foreign origin. As the si‘Mt is 
commonly ugly it is tempting to connect it with the Hebrew 
s«‘ir, liU'rally hairy, the name of some sort of demon. The 
interchange of I and r is common. 

Knh is a kind that attack.s children.* 

Shikk is in the form of half a man and often attacks lonely 
travellers.® One attacked ‘alkama b, Safwan, who resisted 
it, and both were killed. 

'annr is any djinn that lives in a house or near mankind. 
f^haii/in, though a foreign word, found its way to Arabia 
early, and i.s used in much tlie .same way as djinn. 

These names are not used with scientific exactitude. 

Djinn were of airy nature*: theology, prhaps following 
a j)()])ular superstition, says that they were created from flame 
or smoke. In modern Kgypt one may liave flaming eyes or 
may disapjH’ar by turning into fire.® But they were not pure 
spirit, tliev are joined with men as “ the two having weight 
One wa,s killed by a date-stone which a man throw away.’ 
It i.s evident tliat they were imagined as consisting of some 
material more subtle than tliat of which humans are made. 
In anotlier place it is said that they have no bodies.® Or they 
have no colour and so cannot be seen • ; but this looks like 

‘ Khiiniinl iil Ailnit (cd. Mubammad Mubyi l-l)in), ii, 188. 

’ .lain*. Kiidlt al //iiyninin, vi, 58. 

• Wayaioia, vi. 63. 

• ilnmiri, i. 185 (Cairo imVi). 

“ I’adwivk, iUMflin uj Ihe Sehool nj Oritnlal Sludiei, iii, 425. 

• Kom«. Iv. 31. 

' Arabian Xii/htn, n. 1. 

» I..A.. iil. 2»0. 

• Ibn Haini, Kildbul'Ftfal.v, 13. 
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theological reasoning. One peciiliarity is that their eyes 
are perpendicular, not horizontal as in men ; a lielief that 
is foimd in Arabia to-day.* 

They were organized in tribes luider chiefs and princes,* 
but single members had little or no individuality. Like the 
Arabs one of them was dangerous because the power of his 
tribe w'as behind him and would avenge him if need was. 

Certain places were notorious as habitations of djinn ; 
JIamdani gives a list of places where the noises they made 
could be heard.* Other spots are Xisibin/ probably a small 
town in Arabia and not the famous place in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Lebanon, Kasiyun in Damascus, Magharat al-Dam, 
Mt. Sawakh, Mt. Path in Egypt, and the peoples Tasm and 
Jadfs.® But they were found everywhere ; in houscs, for the 
prophet forbad the custom of sacrificing to them when building 
a new house.® The name 'amir may refer to a djinn or to 
a snake. We hear of a charm that worked on the 'amir and 
that in its turn drove the snake out of its hole.’ They were 
especially common in the desert, where the traveller was 
e.\posed to their wiles.* Apparently each place had its own 
spirit; for travellers address “ the great one of this place ” 
or “ the dweller in the valley *’ *; reminding one of the Baals 
of Palestine. In later times India and Syria were famous for 
their djinn.** A place full of snakes was full of djinn.** A kind 
of thin black snake was named djinni.** They could be 
disturbed by men ploughing virgin soil and when a thicket 
was set on fire they flew out in the form of white snakes.** 
In the last century places of luxuriant vegetation were thought 
to be homes of the djinn.** They could also be disturbed 

* Muruj, iii, 319. Philby, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 259. 

’ Hayawdn, i, 160. ’ Geography, 128, 154. * Darniri, i, 187. 

‘ Hayawda, vi, 56, 66. Minhdj al-Sunna, ii, 85. 

• L.A., xvi, 2.50. ’ Hayatvdn, iv, 61. 

' farafa, iii, 1. • Lamiri, i, 190. 

Hayatcdn, \i, 72. “ Hayawdn, xi, 56. 

'• L.A., iv, 23. >• Aghdni (ed. 1), vi, 92. 

>* VVrede, SeUe in Hadramaut, 177. 
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by digging wells. The tale ol the death of Sa‘d b. ‘ubdda 
shows that they haunted rubbish-heaps.* To-day it is believed 
that houses may be haunted by djinn, then they are called 
maskun ; and in Africa djinn live in the ground, in the hearth¬ 
stones, the cinders, drains, the staircase, and the latrines.* 
A bare patch in the middle of grass is their place of prayer.® 
In the Egyptian delta they are connected with water and live 
in disused water-wheeLs and are fond of throwing people 
into canals or wells.* This belief is probably due to the nature* 
of the land. 

Usually they .show themselves at night or in the evening.^ 
A tradition runs ; “ .\t nightfall keep children at home for 
shaildnn are abroad. When one hour has gone remove the 
restraint, hut shut the <l<K)rs for a shaitdn cannot open a shut 
door. Tie uj) the water-skins, cover jars, and put out lamps." ® 
They w(‘re often invisible thougli they might be heard or 
to\ichod, hut. as is to Iw exj)ected. the stories are not con- 
sistei\t. IVlien Ilamzn al-Zayyat was on liis way to Mecca 
he was .seized by two beings whom he felt and heard but did 
not see. They took him to their tribe, which was met under 
its chief, and among tliein ho .saw the djinn which had 
eoinjKi.sed the |KM‘ms of Zuhair.* Often it seeims that they were 
naturally invisible hut could let themselves he seen if they so 
wi.sheil, They appared in human form but also as animals. 
It is not uKvays clear if the animal form is the true ghape of 
the spirit or oidy adopted by it.* A woman diverted the 
.suspicions of licr huslMind by .saying that her paramour, w'ho 
was hiding in ii •iwAr-tree. was the djann of that tree.* Often 
they ujijx-ar as snakes. The djinn of the hnmta (a kind of 
tree) were snakes,'" Many tales are told of men who gave drink 

• Lettfr* oj Ahul 

• uf Amh^. 1W>. Goiehon, La l iV Feminine ai( Mzab 
189 f. 

• L.A., Jtviii, • Padwick, 433 f. 

‘ Athani (mi. 3), iv, 12,V l^uhair, iii. 11. « Bnihdri. Ixxiv, 22. 

’ Vslfiit. VI. 121. • Aghani (ed. 3), iv. 12.'.. 

• VI. .'CV I» Hagaurin. iv, 43. 
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to snakes or buried dead snakes and these proved to be 
believing djinn which had listened to the preaching of the 
prophet. They were closely associated with dogs also. One 
tale is of a man who thought that a djinni was in an inner 
room of his house ; when at last he had the courage to ofien 
the door and a dog ran out he cried : “ Praise be to Him who 
turned you into a dog.” ^ Sometimes the dog is said to lie 
of the djinn but less than they, and at others a black dog 
is a djinni and a spotted dog is a hinn} The limb of one was 
like a dog’s paw and hairy or like thorns, or a hedgehog.® 
A ghiil appeared as a cat.* 

One peculiarity of the ghid was that it could assume* any 
form it chose with the limitation that its feet were always 
hoofs.' Herein it resembled the medieval devil of Euro[x>. 
When Solomon proposed to marry Balkfs. who was the 
daughter of a djinni, the .spirits trieil to litssuade him by 
telling him that her feet were those of a donkey (or a horse) 
and her legs hairy. When the devil ap(x>areil to Ibrahim al 
Mausili he wore short sho(>.s ; showing that his feet were* not 
those of men." One is tempted to connect this idea with the 
satyrs of Greek story, though these had goats’ hoofs. It is 
curious to find in Morocco a spirit that has cloven hoofs.’ 

No sharp distinction was drawn betw'een the different 
kinds of spirits. We read of one named Azabb (hairy), another 
was two spans high and hairy, and yet another was like an 
African.® The si'hit w'as, it seems, always human in shape 
but ugly. 

Besides those animals with which djinn are identified, they 
are associated with others, called often their riding animals, 
among them the ostrich, gazelle, camel, and sheep, and also 
the dog.® A djinni rode on a hedgehog in the air.’® The rdkud 

' Hayawdn, ii, 8.>. * Hayumin, i, 10.5, 141. 

’ Damiri, ii, 169. Pad wick, 424. * Damiri, ii, 168. 

' Hayawdn, i, I.tO. • Aghdni (cd. 3), v, 232. 

’ Odinot, Le Monde Marocain, 127. 

' Ibn Kutaiba, 'uyun al-Akhbdr, ii, 110. 

* Hayawdn, i, 150 ; vi, 14. 


Hayawdn, vi, 74. 
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. small fish) was ridden by witches.^ One report says that the 
jinn rode the hare but another says they flee from it. The 
me of a hare was a strong charm.* It is a commonplace of 
>mparativc religion that when animals are associated with 
ipematural forces those forces were once identified w-ith them. 
The Arabs did not hunt the riding animals of the djinn 
Fter dark, and if any one killed a hedgehog or a certain species 
f lizard after dark he feared an accident to his stallion.* 
his is another example of the spirits having power after 
ark. Several breeds of camel sprang from djinn so some men 
Infused to pray in a place where camels camped because they 
•ere of the stock of nhaitiinx* A close connection with 
otemism is revealed by the tale that a man named Asad 
lion) could not eat in a place where the wild beasts were 
tarving * 

Many animals were believed to la* metamorphoses, among 
hem the ape, pig, elephant, hare, spider, and eel. The dove 
s a metamorphosis of the nhaiUm called |^u,* A kind 
if lizard, tlie a[io, and white ants were Jews, the mouse 
. Jewish witch, and Iwy.s cried Jew when they sow a panther,’ 
iVe read of a djinni who was a Jewess." Their food is dung, 
mnes. and urine. They drink .scum or any liquid left 
incovered ; they ru.sh to drink milk that has not been covered, 
bus revealing their connection with snakes, usually 

■xplained as uiicovertHl is said also to mean scum.*) They 
■nvy men their food and, as the ]X)et says, their slaughtered 
lamel is not cooked in j)ot«.*® They also eat broad beans.’’ 
In other lands broad lieans ha<l evil associations ; the Sabians 
lid not eat them ; the Flamrn Dialis might not touch nor 

' Ha^vnn, i. l.^t. * Hayaiciin. vi, 1)8. 

’ ^ajeiirdn, ri, M. * Hayamin. i. “0 ■, ri. 66. 

’ //ayamiM. vi, 73. AgSHni (pd. 3), iii. 37. • tiayawin, i, 150. 

’ vi, 162. L.A., iv, 23. GhasAli, /Jyd, ii, 66. 

• AyMni (vd. 3), iv. 126. . 

* f/ayawiiH, i, 146 ; iv, 8.5. fkimiri. i, 187. 

'• ^ugiairdN, vi. 60. Dimm of Halim, 27. 

*' Mmiri, i. 187. 
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name them.^ During a certain ceremony in Japan the head 
of the house scatters beans saying : “Go away, demons ! ” 
In the palace women pick them up, wrap them in paper, and 
throw them out of doors. Then ghosts pick them up and leave 
the house alone.* To-day in part of north Africa it is believed 
that salt and cinders are the food of djinn, the coriander their 
apple, and asses’ dung their dates.* It is not good to drink 
from a vessel with a broken lip for the broken place is 
a shaitdn’s buttocks.* 

Ghul are either male or female, they are any sort of spirit 
that meets travellers and assumes different forms and dress.® 
They light fires at night for sport to deceive and mislead 
wayfarers, calling out to them, “ Good evening ! ’’ * Their 
nocturnal activities are often mentioned. “ They sing song 
after song and light fires round me.” * “ Night hides the 

djinn who sing there.” * A ghul could be killed by one blow, 
but a second brought it back to life.* The si'ldl lives mostly 
in swamps. If one catches a man she plays with him as a cat 
with a mouse. Should a wolf seize one she cries out; “ Help ! 
a wolf is devouring me ! ” Often she shrieks : “ I have 
a hundred dinars ; my rescuer can have them ! ” 

The relations of djinn with men were of different sorts. 
Some tribes were descended from a djinn ancestor as the 
Banu Si'lat of ‘amr of Yarbu*. The father of Jurhum was 
a fallen angel.^' ‘amr b. Tamim married a si‘ldt, but whenever 
there was a thunderstorm lie had to cover lier head so that 
she might not see the lightning. Once he forgot this and she 
fled to the land of the A man married a djinni for the 

bride-price of a gazelle and a skin of wine.’* An S/rti carried 
away a girl of FazAra and lived with her in a lonely tent, 

' Golien Jkmgh, ii, 248 ; iii, 13. > OoUUn Bmiqh, ix, 143, 155. 

> Goiohon, 189 f. ‘ Jfaya.'w&n, vi, 69. 

' HayaxB&n, vi, 48. • Hayavxin, vi, 60, 

’ HayawAn, v, 41. • Hayawdn, vi, 48. 

• Hayawdn, i, 150. 

** kaxwini (on margin of Damiri), ii, 164. 

“ ^aycaedn, vi. 61. “ YAk4t. Irshad. v. 450. ’» ^ayawdn, vi, 69. 
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leaving her at night. She went ofi with a man. The Hfrit 
pursued but the man made his camel kneel, drew a line round 
it, and recited verses from the Koran. The ‘ifrit made several 
offers to the man to induce him lo part with the girl, but he 
refused them all and kept her.* Other stories tell of the magic 
circle which spirits cannot pass and the idea is not confined 
to Atabia. Djinn restored to a man his runaway slave, 
but with paralysed arms. The master was told to blow in his 
hands and the arms were cured. Thereafter the man was able 
to cure pain by breathing on the sore place.® Once when a wolf 
carried off a sheep, the shepherd cried : “ Dweller in the 
valley. " He heard a voice say : “ Wolf, give back the sheep.” 
This was done.* Here the djinn is distinctly helpful. 

According to a tra<Ution everyone has a djinni as an 
associate ; the prophet’s had turned Muslim and told him to 
do only what was right.* We are reminded of the daimon of 
Socrates, the Roman belief in the “genius", and other 
attendant spirits or doubles. A woman was visited by a djinni 
called a follower—«iT, the L.A. explains this word as lover. 
f)ne day he came to her but did not <lo according to his 
custom ; in reply to her question he said that a prophet had 
come who had forbidden fornication.® A man had a com¬ 
panion named who caused those who memorized the 

Koran to forget it.* An epileptic who was ill for six months 
in the year and well for six was possessed by the daughter of 
the lonl of the djinn ; she explained that if his tribe tried to 
cure him she would kill him.® A woman brought her idiot 
son to the prophet, who stroked his chest and prayed over 
him : then he vomited a black puppy.* Hence we get the 
common sense of tiutdjtiuii, mad, possessed by the djinn. In 


' Kasmni, ii, 161. 

’ Kiamni, ii. 162. 

‘ iJamiri, i. 189. 

’ Hagateau, ri. .12. 
* j/ajmintn, vi. 69. 
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South Arabia several words are used in this sense, malmis, 
makrun, and maMul} 

The djinn had a special connection with poets; the 
“ follower ” of a poet was the source of his inspiration. The 
djinni Zuhair has been mentioned already. Farazdak had 
a companion named Hamim or Hamira; and al A'sha had 
Mushil, to name only two.* During a discussion between two 
poets one said : “ I say a poem every hour but you compose 
one a month ; How is this ? ” The other said : “ I do not 
accept from my shaiidn what you accept from yours.” * 
The djinn lamented Milik b. al Raib, who died in Khurasan, 
because they knew that he was alone in a foreign land. They 
put the paper with the lament under his pillow in the khan 
where he died.* A si'ldt met HassAn b. Thdbit in his youth 
before he began to compose poetry, knelt on his chest, and 
said : “ Arc you he who is expected by his tribe to become 
their poet ? ” He said : “ Yes.” She said : “ Compose three 
lines of verse with one rhyme, or I will kill you,” He did so 
and she let him go.® Like men, the djinn when they meet 
together discuss the merits of the poets.* Al-JAhiz says that 
the following verse— 

^ J? 'r’v* 

cannot be repeated thrice consecutively and therefore is 
a verse of the djinn.’ 

Sometimes djinn are little more than Puckish, but often 
they are malevolent and hostile to men. Epidemics are the 
spears of the djinn.* They hold back the bulls from water and 
prevent the cattle from drinking; sometimes they even 
kill them in this way.* They strangled Harb b. Umayya, 


> Jacob, 160. 

> Jibiz, Kitdb al Bayan, i, 116. 

> KhUdnat al Adab, ii, 188. 

' Kitdb al Bayan, i, 37. 

• ^ayavdn, i, 10. 
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Mirdis b. abi ‘dmir, and others ; they killed Sa'd b. ‘ubdda 
because he had insulted them— 

“We killed the chief of Khazraj, Sa'd b. ‘ubada, 

We shot two arrows at him and missed not his heart.’’ 
and they drove ‘amr b. ‘adi mad.^ They strangled Gharid 
because he sang a song they had forbidden him to sing. 
They blew up the penis of ‘umara b. Mughi'ra and he became 
lijce a wild beast.® Witches employed the same method to 
drive a man mad.® A story shows that snakes were used by 
the superior powers to punish ; a woman who killed her 
children at birth was devoured by them.* 

Many precautions are necessary in dealing with the djinn. 
In north Africa you must say Bismillah before throwing water, 
especially hot water, out of the door.® Any curiosity alwut 
them is bad ; a man who saved a djinni from a well was careful 
to turn away his eyes so as not to see which way it went.® 
This shows that though they are usually stronger than men, 
with sharper eyes,’ they sometimes need men's help. At times, 
too, they are delightfully simple, reminding us of the devil's 
stupidity. They did not know that Solomon was dead till 
the stall that supported him rotted and his body fell down.® 
This wej^kness is alluded to in a tradition of the prophet; 
the body in the grave is beaten wdth iron whips and utters 
a loud cry, heard by all near, except the two heavy ones 
(men and djinn).® Djinn and magic were closely cwinected. 
Several instances have already Ijeen given. The sVldt was the 
sorceress of the djinn. They lived in the 'iishr-tTee. If a man 
wanted to be sure of his wife's fidelity during his absence on 
a journey, he tied two branches of this tree together. If, 
on his return, they were still united, she had been true to 

’ Hayaxcdn, i. 146 ; ri. 64. Abu'l ‘ali. Letters, 66. 

• Haj/atcdn, vi. 64. ’ Aghdni (ed. 1), viii, 53. 

• Aghdni (ed. 1), xviii, 131 1. ‘ Ooiohon, 189. 

• ^^ayau>dn, vi, 14. ’ Hayawdn, vi, 67. 
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tiiiH ; had they come apart she had been faithless.' Certain 
animals and things kept the djinn away. If a white cock 
with a divided comb is in a house no shaitdn will enter it.* 
It is said : “ Do not kill a cock for shaitdn will rejoice.” • 
The prophet said ; “ The cock is my friend, the friend of my 
friend, and the enemy of God’s enemy ; he guards his house 
and four round about it.” * Among the Zoroastrians the cock 
was the opponent of demons and it may be Persian influence 
which made the Arabs ascribe this power to the cock and led 
them to talk of that other bird which had its comb under 
the throne of God, its claws in the lowest earth, and its wings 
in the air, one in the east and one in the west.* Sorcery cannot 
harm one who has eaten the flesh of a black cat ^; black cats 
are so often associated with witches that this prescription 
looks like a piece of homoeopathy. A circle drawn on the 
ground was a protection against djinn,* and they will not enter 
a house where a citron is.’ If a house has been fumigated 
with incense, “ the smoke of Miriam,” no ‘dmir can approach 
it, and if a witch flies over it she will fall. If a man sleeps 
between two doors the 'dmir will throw him down and the 
djinn rob him of his senses.* It is dangerous to sleep at night 
in a yellow garment, for it is the home of the djinn and ‘dmir. * 

The neighing of horses frightens the djinn, they will not 
approach a house where a horse is.'* Early ideas would seem 
to underlie two traditions. The sun rises and sets between the 
horns of shaitdns. One tries to stop it rising, but it mounts 
on his horns and God burns him. One tries to prevent it 
worshipping God as it sets, but it sets between his horns and 
God burns him." Theology has been at work here. Abu Bakr 

• Kaztnni, ii, 21. • Hayawdn, i, 189 ; ii, ir>. 

’ Hayawdn, ii, 129. * Hayawdn, ii, 94 ; cl, vii, 17. 

‘ Hayawdn, iv, 14. ‘ Damiri, i, 187. 
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once invited some men to supper; there was a misunder¬ 
standing and he took an oath not to eat before them. As they 
refused to eat unless he began, he broke his oath that they 
might not go away hungry ; but as he began his meal he 
said ; “ The first mouthful is for the shaiidn.” ^ 

Miss Padwick says that modern beliefs have little connection 
with literature, but mdrid looks a book word though in common 
use. Curious is the Mrina, the spirit counterpart of every 
woman. Sometimes she is a danger to her earthly twin, 
especially to her children, but sometimes an accident to her 
is followed by an accident to the earthly children. She often 
appears as a cat.* 

Djinn brought early news of great events. Sawdd b. 
KArab liad a djinn messenger who three days in succession 
woke him with a kick to say that a prophet had come.® 
They brought to Medina news of the battle of Nahdwand,* 
These messengers were the djinn of the soothsayers and were 
called the po,st of the djinn.® One man was called the Mdi 
of the djinn,® and Ibn ‘aldtha settled an affair of blood between 
them to their satisfaction.’ 

According to the Koran, the people of Mecca made the 
djinn partners with God.* thought that they were essentially 
like him,® wor8hipj)ed them.'® and sought protection from 
them." It may be that these words are to be taken literally 
or they may be part of the propaganda for monotheism, the 
prophet calling the, pagan deities djinn in contempt: 

Lists of parallels between djinn and men were drawn up ; 
they are in part Islamic but contain older material. Sooth¬ 
sayers arc the djinn's apostles, tattooing their books, lies 
their tradition, poetry their religious recitations, the flute 
their muezzin, the market their mosque, the bath their home, 
their food whatever has not had the name of God invoked 
• i(iii;Adrt. Ixxviii, 87. 

' Padwick, 445 ; cf. Winckler, Sakmo und die Karina. 
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over it, their drink all intoxicating liquor, and their hunting- 
ground women.' Ohazali adapts this to the wiles of evil. 

We may mention two practices which are not directly 
connected with djinn. A governor of Uman vTote to ‘umar II: 
“ A witch was brought to us, we threw her into the water, 
and she floated.” The Caliph wrote back: “ We have no 
concern with water. If there is proof, punish her; if not, 
let her go.” * The Arabs believed, that madness was cured 
by the blood of certain noble families. “ Of the Ddrimi are 
those whose blood is the cure of madness and insanity.” * 
This recalls touching for the king’s evil. 

These beliefs were not peculiar to the Arabs who did not 
distinguish clearly between natural forces, magic, and spirits. 
They were growing out of animism. 

' Kazwini, ii, 140; Ihyi, iii, 26. 

• 'uyin al-AlMdr, ii, 112. 

> L.A., xTi, 248. 
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Epigraphic Notes 

By dines CHANDRA SIRCAR, MJi. 
1. Hiranyagarbha 


4 CCORDING to Sanskrit Lexicons the word ^iran^ar6Aa 
has two principal meanings. First, it is a well-known 
epithet of Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the name of one of 
the so^a-tmhMdm, i.c. the sixteen Great Gifts, which are 
enumerated and explained in books like the Matsya-Purdm, 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, and Vallalasena’s Ddnasdgara. 
The sixteen mahaddnas are ddna (offering) of the following 
things 


1. TulapuruM 

2. Hiranyagarbha 

3. Brahmaijda 

4. Kalpapadapa 

5. Gosahasra 

6. Hirapyakamadhenu 

7. Hirapyasva 

8. Pancalahgala 


9. Dhara 

10. Hirapyaivaratha 

11. Hemahastiratha 

12. Vispucakra 

13. Kalpalata 

14. Saptasagara 

15. Ratnadhenu 

16. Mahabhutaghata 


These names are more or less of a U'chnical character. 
They have been explained in full detail in the Mahaddndvarta 
section of the Ddnasagara, chapter v of the Vratakhanda, 
and chapters 247 ff. of the Matsya-Purdm. 

The word hiranyagarbha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 
inscription {Ind. Ant., ix, 102 f.) King Attivarman is called 
aprarneya-hiranyaguThha-prasava, which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, as “ who is 
the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hirapyagarbha ”, i.e. 
Brahman. In the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the Calukya 
king Mahgalei'a (ibid., xix, 9 II.) we have the passage 
hiranyagarbha-satnbhula. Here also Fleet, who edited the 
inscription, translated the phrase as ‘‘ who was descended 
from (the god) Hirapyagarbha (Brahnoan) ”. It must be 
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noticed that only particular kings have been connected with 
hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their respective families. 
If Fleet’s interpretation is correct we should have found other 
kings of the family—whereof one king has been called 
hvranyagarhha-aambhuta —with titles of the same signification. 
Moreover, when we notice that in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription this epithet is given only to Pulak^in I and not 
to Jayasiipha, the first king mentioned, nor to Mangale^a, 
the reigning monarch, there remains no doubt that Fleet's 
theory is unjustifiable. I therefore hold with Hultzsch that 
the word hiranyagarbha in these inscriptions signifies the 
second of the sixteen mahadanas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Dam5daravarman 
(Ep. Ind., xvii, 328 fl.) Hultzsch remarked: “ A similar 
feat is ascribed to King Attivarman in another copper-plate 
grant from the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet 
aprameyn-IIiranyagarbha-prasavena by ‘ who is a producer 
of (i.e. who has performed) innumerable Hirapyagarblias’ 
Hultzsch liere evidently takes the passage hiranyagarbha- 
prasava as a case of the Saxthl-falpurum compound, making 
it mean “ pramra (origin, producer) of the Hiranyagarbha ". 
But he was in difficulty with the word Hiranyagarbha-prasula, 
which oc!ciirs in the Ipur plates. Set I. of the Visnukundin 
king MMhavavarman I (ibid., j). 335 f.). As prasula is an 
adjective it cannot make a ca.se of the Sadhl-tatpurusa 
compound. Hultzsch therefore had to correct the pas.sage 
as hiranyagarbba-prasCtli, i.e. prasilti (origin, producer) of 
the Hiranyagarbha (ibid., p. 336. n. 7). But when we 
notice that the epithet hiranyagarbha-prasula also occurs in 
the Polamuru plates of the same Visriukundin king (Journ. 
Attdhra Hist. Res. Soc.. vi, 17 ff.), and further that the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription ha.s hiranyagarbha-sambhula, 
there can be no doubt that Hultzsch is wrong in taking the 
passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthl- 
tatpunm compound. The words hiranyagarbha-prasuta and 
kiranyagarbha-satnbhuta are certainly examples of the 
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PaHcaml4atpuntsa compound, and mean “ bom of the 
Hirapyagarbha The word hirarufogathha-prasava must also 
mean the same thing. I therefore take it as a case of the 
Bahuvnki compound, meaning “one whose prasava (origin, 
producer, progenitor) is the Hiranyagarblia ”. But how can 
a king be bom of the Hiranyagarbba, which we have taken 
to signify the second of the sixteen mahaddnas ? 

In the performance of the Hiranyagarbha-Mw/wdano 
ceremony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans is 
a hiranya-gathha, literally “a golden womb’’. Hiranya- 
garbha here signifies a golden kunda, three cubits in height. 

a.— 

brdhnmmir=dnayet hmdarn tapamya-mayam iubham | 
dvdsaplaty=aTigul-dcckrayam hema-pankaja-garbha-mt |1 
To discuss all the details and all the functions of the 
ceremony is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, 
which are all from the 249th chapter of the Malsya-Purdm, 
will sufficiently clear the point. 

After the due arcana, the performer of the mahaddrui 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hirapya- 
garbha (here Lord Visiju), two lines of which run :— 
bhur-loka-pramukkd l6kds=tam garbht vyavasthildh | 
brahm-ddayas=tathd devd namasMc vikm-dharine H 
Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, 
i.e. the golden kunda, and the priests perform the garbhddhdna, 
pumsavana, and the slmantonnayana ceremonies of the 
“ golden womb ”, as they would do in the case of an ordinary 
pregnant woman. Cf.— 

evam=dmantrya tan=nuidkyam=dviiy=dmbha=iidamnukhah ( 
mustibhydrn parisarngrhya dharmardja-calurmukhau || 
janumadkye sirah krtva tirthela ivdsa-pancakatn 1| 
garbhddhdnarn purnsavanarn simant onnayanam talhd | 
lcuryur=hiTanya-garbhasya tatas-te dvija-purigaidh || 

Then the performer is taken out of the “ golden womb ” 
and the jdta-karma and other necessary functions are 
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performed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly-bom 
child. After that the performer is to utter another mantra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines :— 

malr=dham janitah jmrvatn martya-dharma sur-ottama \ 
tvad-gajhha-san]h}Mvad=em divya-deho bhavamy-aharn ]| 
“0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and) was martya-dharma (one having the qualities 
of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my (re-)birth 
from your womb, I become divya-deha (one having celestial 
body).” 

That the performer of the Hiraijvagarbba-wwMdajia was 
thought to be “ bom of the hiranya-garbha, i.e. golden 
womb ”, is also clear from the next mantra to be uttered 
by the priests ;— 

adya-jatanya t?= hgdni abhifckfydmahc vayarn 
After the ceremony is over the priests receive the gift 
of that golden womb, along with many other things.' 

2. Geneaukjy ok the “ Anakda Kings of Guntur ” 
Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla plates 
{Ind. Ant., ix, 102 f.) and Damodaravarman of the Mattepad 
plates {Ep. Ind.. xvii, 327 f.). Vie have already dealt with 
the reference to the word hiranyagarbha in the Gorantla 
inscription, and with its different interpretations. Hultzsch 
rightly says: " When editing the Gorantla plates of 

Attivarman, my late lamentetl friend Fleet believed this 
king {.sril. Attivarman) to have been a Pallava—chiefly because 
he interpreted the epithet aprameya-Hhanyagarbha-prasavena 
by ‘ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiranyagarbha As 1 have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used in 
the fresh plates, and Fleet himself had since withdrawn his 

' See my paper in BhSratmrta (Bengali). 1340 B.S., 393 f. ; also ch. iii. 
section 1 of my work Suecaton of the Salarahamu in the Eastern Deecan 
(in the proas). 
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original opinion in his ' Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
second edition, p. 334.” {Ep. Ind., xvii, 328.) In the Gorantla 
inscription Attivarman has been called kandam-nrpali-hth- 
samudbhuta “ sprung from the family of King Kandara ”. 
The family (kula), in its turn, is called amnda-nuxharsi- 
tximsa-samudbkuta “ sprung from the lineage of the great 
sage Ananda On the other hand, the Mattepad plates 
were issued from Vijaya-Kmidara-jmra “ victorious city 
(founded by king) Kandara Damodaravarman is, here, 
said to have belonged to the Atmtida-g&ra. Both the Gorantla 
and the Mattepad plates were discovered in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. While editing the Mattepad 
jilates, Hultzsch, on these grounds, suggested that the three 
kings—Kandara, Attivarman, and Damodaravarman— 
belonged to the same family and that they may be styled 
“the Ananda Kings of Guntur”. 

The palaeography of the Gorantla and the Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of King Attivarman and that of 
King Damodaravarman were not separated by a great interval. 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Ind., xx, 1 ff.) and that 
both Nagarjunikonda, the find-spot of some Iksvaku 
inscriptions, and Kanteru, that of some ^alankayana 
inscriptions, are localities of the Guntur District, it seems to 
me that the Ananda kings, whose inscriptions are also found 
in the same District, began to grow powerful in about the 
beginning of the fourth century a.d., when the Iksvaku power 
was gradually declining. The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 
have been assigned to the third century a.d., and as I have 
shown elsewhere the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed to 
the fifth century a.d. (Ind. Hist. Quart., ix, 212). Kings 
Attivarman and Damodaravarman may, therefore, be placed 
in the fourth century of the Christian era. 

But w'hich of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier ? According to Hultzsch the characters of the Gorantla 
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inscription are more developed than those of the Mattepad 
grant, which is besides partly written in Prakrit—“ con¬ 
sequently DamSdaravaman must have been one of the 
predecessors of Attivarman ” (Ep. Ind., xvii, 328). 

As regards the first point, viz. that the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say that 
when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely 
difficult to determine as to which of them is the earlier. 
In a note on the Visoukundin genealogy, I have elsewhere 
shown that the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman II of 
the Ipur plates. Set II, was suggested by Hultzsch, on 
palwfjgraphiral grounds, to be the grandfather of 
Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipur plates. Set I. I have also 
shown there that the former was actually not the grandfather, 
but the grandson, of the latter (Ind. Hist. Quart., ix, 275). 
Since the handwritings of two different scribes of even the 
same age may be quit*' dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
that the difTen'tice in time between the execution of the 
Mattejiad and that of the Gorantla grant is short and that 
Damddaravarman of the Mattepad grant was a successor 
of Attivarman on the throne of Kandarapura. 

As regards the second j)oint, viz. that the Mattepad grant 
is |Mirtly written in Prakrit. I am afraid it is a mis- 
repre.sentation. In fact, the Mattejiad plates are, like the 
Gorantla |>lates, written in Sanskrit; but it is true that the 
names of the Brahman reci[uents of the king's gift are written 
in Prak-rit, e.g, Kussam-Knmarajja (Sanskrit, Kdsyapa- 
Kumararifa). etc. We must notice, however, that the Gorantla 
inscription also exhibits the same })eculiaritv. I think it even 
more inqwrtant that the name of the king is here Attivarman 
anil not Ilastivarman. Alti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit 
haslu through the literary Prakrit form hntthi. Names like 
Attivarman, Kumhrajja, etc., only prove that both these 
grants were issued in a time when the replacement of Prakrit 
by Sanskrit in South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not 
fully, complete. 
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There are, besides, two other points in support of our 
suggestion. Firstly in the Gorantla inscription the kandara- 
nrpaii-kula has been called bhagavato mkesvaradhi-vasinas= 
tr^huvam-kartuh iartd>h5&=carana-kamala-rajah-pavilnkria, 
which appears to suggest that ^mbhu (^ivn) was the family 
deity of the Ananda kings, and that these kings were §aivas. 
On the other hand, Dambdaravarman is called in his 
inscription bhagavatah samyaksatnbuddluisya paddnitdhyata, 
which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda 
kings prior to Attivarman were ^livas, DamSdaravarman, 
who was a Buddhist, must have come after Attiv'arman. 
Secondly, the inscribed faces of the Mattepad plates of 
Damodaravarman are “ numbered consecutively like the jiages 
of a modern book This fact also seems to suggest that 
Damodaravarman came after Attivarman. 

But what was the relationship between these two kings of 
the Ananda family, who. we think, were nor far removed from 
each other in time ? 

In this connection I like to draw the attention of readers 
to the epithet avandhya-gosahaar-dneka-hiranyagarbh-odhkav- 
ddbham applied to the name of king DamSdaravarman in the 
Mattepad plates. This epithet has been translated by Hultzsch 
as “ who is the origin of the production (i.e. who has caused 
the performance) of many Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) 
thousand pregnant cows ”. This translation Ls defective for 
several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has uTongly interpreted the 
passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as the producer of the 
Hiranyagarbha As we have shown, it should mean “ one 
whose producer is the Hirapyagarbba ”. The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepad plates is hiranyagarbh-Odbhava, 
which means exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says ; “ He 
{sal. Damodaravarman) boasts of having performed certain 
Brahmanical rites, viz. GSsahasra and Hiranyagarbha 
(1. 2 f.).” But it seems to me utterly untenable that 
DamSdaravarman, who was professedly a Buddhist, 
performed these rites, which are professedly Brahmanical. 
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Besides, if Hultzsch’s interpretation is right, why did the 
composer use hiranycgarbh-ddbhav-ddbhava and not hiranya- 
gnrbh-ddbhava, which is the naturally expected form ? The use 
of hiranyagarbh-ddbhab-ddbhava in the sense of “ the performer 
of the Hiraijyagarbha ’’ seems to me highly awkward in an 
ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the 
phrase fdranyayarbh-ddbhav-ddbham is “ one whose vdbhava 
(producer, father) is Hiranyayarbh-ddbhava (i.e. performer of 
the Hiranyagarbha-jnaAoduwa).'’ 

As regards avnndhya-gosahasra I do not think that the word 
avandhya ever means ‘‘ pregnant Avandhya (not barren), 
which also means atnogha-phal-ddaya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon 
RdjanirghanUi. seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch has taken 
it but to the Gomhasra, the fifth of the sixteen rmhadanas 
of the Puraijas. The whole phrase amndhya-gosahasr-dneka- 
hiranyagorbh-Cxlbhar-ddbluim, then, means “ one whose 
udbhaw (i.e, father) is Axsmdhya-gbsahasra (i.e. performer of 
a GSsnhasra ])ro<lucing unfailing success) and Aneka- 
hiTanytigarbh-udbhfn'a (i.e. performer of many Hiranya- 
garbha.H). 

Now. who is this Amndhya-gosahasra-Aneka-hiranya- 
gaTbh-(Hlbhavo. the udbhava (father) of King Damodara- 
varnian ? CHirioitsly enough, in the Gorantla inscription, 
Attivarman is called aprnmeya-hifanyagarbha-prasava, which 
is obviously the same as nneka-hiranyagnrbh-ddbhava. 
1 therefon' do not think it quite impossible that it is 
King Attivarman who was the father of King Damodara- 
varmari of the Mattepad plates. It may, however, be argued 
that the Mattepad plates credit the father of King Damodara- 
vamian with the prforinance of a Gosahasra as well, but there 
is no reforenre to this mahadana in Attivarman’s own Gorantla 
grant. The Gbsah&sm-niahwldm was possibly performed by 
Attivarman after the execution of the Gorantla grant.^ 

' See ibid., cb, ill, eection 2. 

m. 




Averroes’ Paraphrase on Plato’s “PoHteia” 

Br Dr. ERWIN ROSENTHAL 

\ LTHOUGH Averroes is well known as a commentator 
on Aristotle—the scholastics called him The Com¬ 
mentator-very few scholars have so far taken any notice of 
his commentary on Plato’s famous treatise.' This paraphrase, 
however, deserves a thorough critical study, for a variety of 
reasons. First, it belongs to the Corpus of Averroes’ 
philosophical writings, even though—as Averroes states him¬ 
self in his preface—it be only as a substitute for Aristotle’s 
“ Politics ” which were not known to Averroes and which 
were not accessible to the scholastics until 1260. Secondly, 
it is an interesting example of the treatment of Platonism 
by Islamic scholars. Then: are the changes and deviations 
due to Islamic theory and thought, or to Averroes’ own way 
of adapting the “Politeia” to the Islamic “Empire”? 
Was there any Platonic influence on Islam in its political 
theory and when, how, and where can we trace it ? Is it 
Plato himself or Plato in the light of Neo-Platonism that 
Averroes’ more or less inadequate paraphrase gives us ? 
These questions show that the linguistic task is only 
a preliminary towards the more important and interesting 
question of the position and meaning of this treatise within 
the history of medieval political theory and of the inter¬ 
relations between Eastern and Western conception of Man 
and State. 

I 

The Arabic original ha.s been lost. We possess a Hebrew 
translation and a Latin translation made from the Hebrew. 
The Hebrew text dates from 1320. The translator was 

* It is mentioned only in M. Steinschneider, Die hebramhm Ueber- 
•eizungen de» MitielaUers, imd die Jnden ala DolmeiacheT, etc., Berlin, 1893, 
§ 116; and in E. Renan, Averroes et Vauerroimt, Paris, 1925. 
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Semfiel b. Yehuda of Marseilles, who was probably related 
to the most famous Hebrew translators of the Middle Ages, 
the Tibbonides. Semuel also translated other commentaries 
of Averroes, e.g. the Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum According to his statement in his epilogue 
to his translation of our text, he was confronted with many 
difficulties. The paraphrase is of unique value for the history 
of Hebrew translations in the Middle Ages, being the only 
translation of a ’political treatise; for the Jews w'ere most 
interested in the ethical and medical writings of the Arabs. 
This fact may partly be responsible for the heavy style and 
slavish translation which follows the Arabic original almost 
word for word, The Hebrew translator lays stress upon the 
fact that he is the very first to translate a political treatise, 
having realized its excellence, and pleads for indulgence on 
the ground of his having been in prison for some time with 
several of his brethren —why we do not know—and therefore 
deprived of scholarly assistance.' Thus the terminology is 
shaky ; many expressions had to be found ad hoc by the 
translator. Steinschneider mentions some of those which deal 
with musical terms. Sometimes Semuel gives the Arabic 
words in Hebrew characters; sometimes his translation of 
them is very inadequate. To give only one important example, 
he renders the Arn))ic I mam by Kohen, w’hich is by no means 
a correct eqiiivalent. Apart from the difficulties of the text 
as sucit, the tradition is fairly good. Of the six MSS. mentioned 
by Steinschneider that of Turin was burnt in the fire at that 

‘ This rpilogne, not belonging to the actual text, is missing in the two 
Bodleian MSS., the copyists of which may have not been interested 
In personal matters. As mentioned above, the translator apologizes for 
having l)cen unable to use the commentaries of Avorroes on Aristotle’s 
writings, because of his imprisonment, so that he has not always understood 
the right meaning of Aristotle's writings which he made use of as a means of 

comparison. He also claims to have examined Alfaribi’s writings. The 

style and contents of this epilogue are equaUy interesting. BibUoal 
(especially Isaiah and Job) and Misnaic quotations are numerous. He 
concludes with a strong appeal to his readers to listen carefully to what 
■■ those two divine kings ” (i.e. Plato and Averroes) have to teach theoi 
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library. We thus have five MSS. for preparing the edition of 
the text. The Munich MS. serves as the basis ; two at Vienna 
and Florence (a fine specimen of a Hebrew MS.) and two at 
Oxford (unfortunately partly damaged and with considerable 
gaps, but also with some not unimportant additions) are 
complementary. Another MS. is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana at Milan, but it has not yet been possible to make 
use of it.* My task is to reconstruct as completely as possible 
the Arabic original, especiaUy in those passages which are 
obscure or unintelligible in Hebrew. It may be that we can 
at least make out which of the two Arabic versions of the 
Politeia known to us Averroes had used, by comparison with 
the few quotations from the Politeia in AI-BirunI’s India. 
However, this is doubtful. To fix the terminology is of the 
utmost importance not only for the translation of the Hebrew 
text * but also for its understanding and interpretation. For 
this purpose, therefore, a complete glossary Greek-Syriac- 
> t; .•• ’.> r * 

it ir 

Tol. ix. Inquiries by myself and learoed bodies of this country and of 
Germany at the Biblioteca Ambrosiana were not answered, although the MS. 
is catalogued in Carlo BemAeimer’s recently published Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. of that Library. I still hope, therefore, to secure access to 
the MS. before completing the edition. 

• Here I should like to mention with thanks that I started this work 
under the auspices and active financial support of the “ Notgemeinschaft 
der Deutsohcn Wissenschaft ” and the scholarly advice of my former 
academic teachers. Professors Beygstraesser, Mittwoch, and Brackmann. 
The study is meant for Medievalists as well and especially those interested in 
Political Theory. As it cannot be assumed that all interested in the subject 
understand Rabbinical Hebrew and are able to follow the often difficult 
text, it was thought necessary to accompany the Hebrew text by an exact 
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Arabic-Latin is required A The obstacles, however, are great, 
because we have neither the Arabic original of our text ® 
nor that of Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum ”, which also was translated into Hebrew 
by Semuel b. Yehuda, as already mentioned above, and of 
which we shall have to speak later on. But the latter may be 
of some help as well as Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
‘‘ Poetics 


II 

Turning to the composition and contents of the 
“ ■ Paraplirase'■ we find that Averroes considers the 
” Politeia ” of Plato as the second, practical part, the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum" of the younger Aristotle being the first, 
theoretical part, and, we may add, fundamental and more 
important. The Art of Politics is practical because it is 
dominated by will power and its aim is action and not con¬ 
templation. Owing to this conception, Averroes is not 
concerned with tin* philosophical ideas and the individual 
outlook of Plato, but solely with Plato’s conception of the 
State, its meaning and its superiority to the individual. He 
abandons the famous form of the Platonic dialogue, of 
fKT.sonal discussion pro el contra, simplifies the whole process 

' The ploiwarv i.i intcmUvl to follow the plan of the “ Corpus Averrois ’’ 
which i« til pri'ijiiretitm by the “ Medieval Academy of America ”. The 
editorinchicf of the Hebrew Scries. Professor Wolfson, HarvartTUniversity, 
has issued his prognimme in Speculum of September, 1931. My study will 
probalily be pulilished within this “ Corpus 

’ The Spanish scholar RodriKuez mentions in the introduction to his 
.tiernirs Cumpcnrlin de mrlafieica, p. xxvi, a MS. of the Arabic original 
of our Hebrew version. I tried to get information about this MS. through 
the piiblisliers of Rodriguez’ liook, but received no reply. Thus, I suppose, 
the reitiark is based upon Renan, who mentions in the appendix of his 
,<ivrroi,« el /’oeerroisme an Arabic MS., part of which is said to cover 
Averroes Paraphrase ”. But neither do the eatalngucs of both Spanish 
libraries liear out this statement, nor does Bouyges in an article in MilaTigea 
de I'l'titeereite de Si. Joseph know anything of it. It is out of the question 
that Stiinsehneider. who refers to Renan's remark in the paragraph dealing 
with the Hebrew version, would have failed to find out and describe this 
MS. in his Ara/ti-vAe I'eberaetzungen, etc. 
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WjEnd finid progress of Plato’s argumentation by exclusively 
Ei^erring to those ideas and questions within the scope of the 
Hmate and the relation between State and Man, more stress 
j being laid on the State than on the Man. Man has his end in the 
State, which is therefore necessary for Man. But to reach 
this end Man must become an active part of the State. 
Averroes is interested in the State, its meaning, constitution, 
and administration ; he thinks of the services Man has to 
render the State, not of the happiness of Man as an individual. 
He puts individual rights, individual perfection in the back¬ 
ground for the sake of the political community and of the 
general welfare more definitely than Plato does. He looks at 
the Platonic State as a cold realist and for him the virtues of 
the individual arc only relevant in so far as they increase the 
efficiency of the State. For him Plato's four cardinal virtues 
are necessary parts of the State. But he is a Muslim, too. 
Therefore, these virtues not only lead to a perfect State, but 
also to Allah. Consequently, nothing of the idealistic 
enthusiasm and ethical pathos of Plato is to be found in 
Averroes’ Paraphrase. In his opinion Aristotle is the true 
philosopher, the great model. Indeed, he is not specially 
interested in the philosophy of Plato, who, however, gives him 
the practical supplement to the “ Ethica ad Nicomachum ”. 
But the fact that Averroes would never have commented on 
Plato’s “Politeia” had he known Aristotle’s “Politics” 
cannot obhterate for us the high value of this “ Paraphrase ”. 
Like most of the Arab and Jewish philosophers and thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, he likes to compare not only the Art of 
Politics with the Art of Medicine, but also the life of State and 
Man with the body and the categories of health and illness. 
Generally he replaces Plato’s examples by those of his own 
civilization and times, e.g. when he discusses the influence of 
music and poetry (or more exactly fables and tales) he refers 
to pre-Islamio poetry instead of Hesiod and Homer, and when 
dealing with Plato’s statements about different constitutions 
his illustrations are from contemporary history in the Maghreb. 

JSAS. OCTOBER 1934. 48 
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SemQel b. Yehuda of MaraeUles, who was probably related 
to the most famous Hebrew translators of the Middle Ages, 
the Tibbonides. Semuel also translated other commentaries 
of Averroes, e.g. the Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum According to his statement in his epilogue 
to bis translation of our text, he was confronted with many 
difficulties. The paraphrase is of unique value for the history 
of Hebrew translations in the Middle Ages, being the only 
translation of a political treatise; for the Jews were most 
interested in the ethical and medical writings of the Arabs. 
This fact may partly be responsible for the heavy style and 
slavish translation which follows the Arabic original almost 
word for word. The Hebrew translator lays stress upon the 
fact that he is the very first to translate a political treatise, 
having realized its e.xcellence, and pleads for indulgence on 
the ground of his having been in prison for some time with 
several of his brethren -why we do not know—and therefore 
deprived of scholarly assistance.* Thus the terminology is 
shaky ; many expressions had to be found ad hoc by the 
translator. Steinschncider mentions some of those which deal 
with musical terms. Sometimes Semucl gives the Arabic 
word.s in Hc‘brew characters; sometimes his translation of 
them is very inadequate. To give only one important example, 
he renders the Arabic Imam by Kohen, which is by no means 
a correct fcjuivalont. Apart from the difficulties of the text 
as such, the tradition is fairly good. Of the six MSS. mentioned 
by Steinschneider that of Turin was burnt in the fire at that 

» Tills <'j)ilo(:iic, not bclonping to the actual text, is missing in the two 
Bodleian .AtS«., the copyists of which may have not been interested 
In persoiuil matU-rs. As mentioned above, the translator apologizes for 
having lieen unable to use the commentaries of Averroes on Aristotle’s 
writings, lieraiise of his imprisonment, so that he has not always understood 
the nght moaning of .Aristotle’s writings which he made use of as a means of 
rompariiiDn. Hr also claims to have examined Alfarabi’s writings. The 
style and contents of this epilogue ate equally interesting. Biblical 
(esperially Isaiah and Job) and Misnaic quoUtions are numerous. He 
coneludcs with s strong appeal to his readers to listen carefully to what 
■' those two divine kings ” (i.e. Plato and-Averroes) have to teach them. 
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libraiy. We thus have five MSS. for preparing'the edition of 
the text. The Munich MS. serves as the basis; two at Vienna 
and Florence (a fine specimen of a Hebrew MS.) and two at 
Oxford (unfortunately partly damaged and with considerable 
gaps, but also with some not unimportant additions) are 
complementary. Another MS. is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana at Milan, but it has not yet been possible to make 
use of it.i My task is to reconstruct as completely as possible 
the Arabic original, especially in those passages which are 
obscure or unintelligible in Hebrew. It may be that we can 
at least make out which of the two Arabic versions of the 
Politekb known to us Averroes had used, by comparison with 
the few quotations from the Pditeia in Al-Biruni’s India. 
However, this is doubtful. To fix the terminology is of the 
utmost importance not only for the translation of the Hebrew 
text * but also for its understanding and interpretation. For 
this purpose, therefore, a complete glossary Greek-Syriao- 

* This MS. is not mentioned in Steinschneider and I happened to notice 
it in an article on SemuSl b. Yehuda in The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vol. ix. Inquiries by myself and learned bodies of this country and of 
Germany at the Biblioteca Ambrosiana were not answered, although the MS. 
is catalogued in Carlo Bemheimer's recently published Catalogue ol the 
Hebrew MSS. of that Library. I still hope, therefore, to secure access to 
the MS. before completing the edition. 

* Here I should like to mention with thanks that I started this work 
under the auspices and active financial support of the “ Motgemeinschaft 
der Deutschen Wissenschaft ” end the scholarly advice of my former 



Political Theory. As it cannot bo assumed that all interested in the subject 
understand Habbinical Hebrew and are able to follow the often difficult 
text, it was thought necessary to accompany the Hebrew text by an exact 
translation with notes and explanatory remarks, because the Latin trans¬ 
lation—by Jacob Mantino of the year 1539 for Pope Paul III—is often 
incorrect. By resorting to the Platonic original he sometimes gets a good 
meaning which is not in accordance with the Hebrew text and probably 
also not with Averroes’ original arguments. When I prepared a “ Survey 
of the most important Islamic Political ideas ” for the “ Seminar ’’ of 
Professor Brackmann (Staatsanschanungen im Zeitalter Friedrichs II von 
Staufen), Dr. Leo Strauss drew my attention to this Latin translation which 
led me on to Steinschneider, and suggested an edition and inter- 
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Arabic-Latin is required.^ The obstacles, however, are great, 
because we have neither the Arabic original of our text * 
nor that of Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicotnachura ”, which also was translated into Hebrew 
by Serauel b. Yehuda, as already mentioned above, and of 
which we shall have to speak later on. But the latter may be 
of some help as well as Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
” Poetics 


II 


Turning to the composition and contents of the 
‘‘ Paraphrase ” we find that Averroes considers the 
” Politeiu ” of Plato as the second, practical part, the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachutn ” of the younger Aristotle being the first, 
theoretical part, and, we may add, fundamental and more 
important. The Art of Politics is practical because it is 
dominated by will power and its aim is action and not con¬ 
templation. Owing to this conception, Averroes is not 
concernetl with the philosophical ideas and the individual 
outlook of Plato, but solely with Plato’s conception of the 
State, its meaning and its superiority to the individual. He 
abandons the famous form of the Platonic dialogue, of 
personal di.scassion pro cl contra, simplifies the whole process 


' Tlic gloiwarv « intended to follow the plan of the “ Corpus Averrois ” 
which U III prcjMirfttion by **’'* a i - ^ 

tMlitor'iii-chicrofthr Hebrew > ■■ V . ! . . .1 „ 

has issiKd h.s proKraninie in Speculum of September, 1931. My'study 'will 
prolwbly be publwhed within this " Corpus ”. 

.,’7'”' Rodriguez mentions in the introduction to his 

A rrnn, OmpemUn rfc mctaj,mcc. p. xxvi. a MS. of the Arabic original 
of our Hebrew re^mn I tried to get information about this MS. through 
he pub ..hen, of ^r.guez’ Wk. but received no reply. Thus. I suppoL, 
r - '^***'" mentions in the appendix of his 
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Kftod final progress of Plato’s argumentation by exclusively 
B i ^enr ing to those ideas and questions within the scope of the 
HpUate and the relation between State and Man, more stress 
Wng laid on the State than on the Man. Man has his end in the 
State, which is therefore necessary for Man. But to reach 
this end Man must become an active part of the State. 
Averroes is interested in the State, its meaning, constitution, 
and administration; he thinks of the services Man has to 
render the State, not of the happiness of Man as an individual. 

He puts individual rights, individual perfection in the back¬ 
ground for the sake of the political community and of the 
general welfare more definitely than Plato does. He looks at 
the Platonic State as a cold realist and for him the virtues of 
the individual are only relevant in so far as they increase the 
efficiency of the State. For him Plato’s four cardinal virtues 
are necessary parts of the State. But he is a Muslim, too. 
Therefore, these virtues not only lead to a perfect State, but 
also to Allah. Consequently, nothing of the idealistic 
enthusiasm and ethical pathos of Plato is to be found in 
Averroes’ Paraphrase. In his opinion Aristotle is the true 
philosopher, the great model. Indeed, he is not specially 
interested in the philosophy of Plato, who, however, gives him 
the practical supplement to the “ Ethica ad Nicomachum ”, 
But the fact that Averroes would never have commented on 
Plato’s “ Politeia ” had he known Aristotle’s “ Politics ” 
cannot obliterate for us the high value of this “ Paraphrase ”. 
Like most of the Arab and Jewish philosophers and thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, he likes to compare not only the Art of 
Politics with the Art of Medicine, but also the life of State and 
Man with the body and the categories of health and illness. 
Generally he replaces Plato’s examples by those of his own 
civilization and times, e.g. when he discusses the influence of 
music and poetry (or more exactly fables and tales) he refers 
to pre-Islamic poetry instead of Hesiod and Homer, and when 
dealing with Plato’s statements about different constitutions 
his illustrations are from contemporary history in the Maghreb. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1934. 48 
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To sum up, we might say that Averroes is chiefly concerned 
with siydm. Politics as government and administration. 
Thus we can understand why he abandoned the form of 
dialogue and did not follow Plato book by book, commenting 
on the whole contents, but wrote a more or less free pcuaphraae, 
referring here and there also to other writers, e.g. Aristotle, 
Galen, and Alfarabi, Using this method, he summed up his 
comments in three treatises, tm'amarim, i.e. maqalat, which 
contain a more or less accurate description and critical 
investigation of some parts of Plato’s ten books. The first 
treatise deals with parts of books i, iii, iv, and v, the second 
with the beginning of book vi and a part of book vii, and the 
third and last treatise with book viii and a part of book ix. 
The historian will probably find the third treatise the most 
interesting one, for in it Averroes very closely follows the 
" Politeia ” and refers very often to the political and social 
history of the Maghreb in his own days,^ frankly criticizing 
the governments and their representatives. Naturally Plato’s 
discussion of the so-called “ bad ” constitutions was the proper 
basis for these statements, and here we find Averroes 
at his best. 

When we consider that Averroes’ interest in Plato was not 
BO much theoretical in the philosopher as practical in the 
political thinker, the problem is not primarily that of defining 
what is “Platonic” and what is “Neo-Platonic” revision 
or edition, a problem of vital importance in dealing with 
Alfarabi. Both of Alfarabi’s writings, the tnadina fadila 
and the siydsa madanlyya, are interesting attempts at recon¬ 
ciling Plato, or rather Platonism, with Islamic thought. 
His philosophical “ system ” is greatly influenced by Plato 

* Renan, --7 . -rf—.- *■ =- ‘ f. ' , “ en general, 

cette paraplri.v •-■. .. ■- j, it Thistoire de 

I’Kspagne mumlmane ” (p. ]62, note 3). I am afraid we cannot agree with 
the eminent authority in his judgment of the “ Paraphrase ” : “ Rien de 
plue bizarre qne de eoir prise au s^rieux et analyst comme un traitd 
technique cette turieuse iantaisie de I'eqtrit grec ” (p. 160). 
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or what he took for Plato’s ideas, which really' were brought 
to his knowledge in a “Neo-Platonic” revision. But 
Averroes’ philosophical foundations are deeply rooted in 
Aristotle. The obvious value of the “ Paraphrase ” is not that 
it fills a gap in Averroes’ philosophical system, but that it 
shows how Platonic ideas were adapted to Islamic theory 
and how conceptions meant for a polis were applied to an 
Empire which practically dominated the Oikmnene. He 
objects to the view that only the Greeks were predestined 
by nature for perfection in the arts, sciences, and human 
virtue, claiming that other nations and people (his own, of 
course, amongst them) have also reached a high point of 
perfection. On the other hand, he accepts Plato’s arguments 
on the psychological effect of virtues and vices, illustrating 
them from his own experience. And when he allows the rulers 
to employ trickery in order to establish a law that binds the 
whole community, and when he admits that necessita is a vital 
force in the foundation and maintenance of the State, he 
approaches what we are accustomed to call ragione di stato. 
I might add here that we find in Islamic authors prior to 
Ibn Haldun this more or less conscious manner of looking 
at the State d h Machiavelli —an attitude they were quite 
able to combine with a sincere Muslim faith.^ The influence 
of natural science is to be felt in the second treatise, where 
Averroes characterizes in general the theoretical and practical 
sciences and discusses from this basis the value of philosophy 
and philosophers for human aim and perfection. In the same 
treatise he indulges in a polemic against the Mutakallimun, 

* It would be instructive to trace this question in Muslim political 
authors. Although the time is not yet ripe for such a task—we urgently 
need a critical history of Muslim Political Theory—to have this question 
in the background may be of some help in investigating the political ideas 
of Muslim philosophers, theologians, jurists, and historians. As a model 
of method and description Pr. Meinecke’s excellent study Die. Idee de.r 
Staalsraiton in der Neiteren Oetchit^ would be of great value, although 
we are naturally, not entitled to apply the standard of modem times to 
problems of the Middle Ages, especially where Islam is concerned. 
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the dialectic theologians, which is of high interest. When 
discussing the conditions necessaiy for the ruling philosopher- 
king, he touches the question whether this ruler ought to be 
a prophet or at least to possess prophetic gifts. A thorough 
investigation of the differences between the opinions of 
Alfarabi and Averroes concerning the “ Politeia ” will clearly 
show what we assumed before, namely, that Alfarabi is much 
more of a Platonist whereas Averroes clings to Aristotle. 
A detailed study will show that from this difference there 
results a difference in the conception of the State, its meaning 
and task. I should like to go a step further and draw from this 
difference in philosophical attitude the conclusion that 
Averroes is more independent of Muslim dogmatics in his 
conception of Politics than is Alfarabi. But this has yet to be 
proved in anotlier place. 

196 



On the Prefixes and Consonantal Finals of 
Si'Hia as evidenced by their Chinese and 
Tibetan Transcriptions 

By STUART N. WOLFENDEN 

1N view of the fact that the study of Si-Hia is now attracting 
fresh interest,1 and that the problems it presents are 
fraught with some difficulty, it seems not untimely to review 
certain aspects of the matter upon which the status of the 
language and its position within the Tibeto-Burman family 
ultimately depend, viz. the problems of prefixes and con¬ 
sonantal finals. 

Since Laufer published in 1916 his Si-Hia Language; 
A Study in Indo-Chinese Philology,* the view that Si-Hia 
formed with Lo-lo and Mo-so a so-called “ Si-Lo-Mo ” Group 
has been fairly widely accepted.® This, however, was a 
conclusion drawn from material involving only Chinese 
transcriptions ‘ of Si-Hia words, and is a view which may need 

* Seo Wang Ching-ju, “ Notes on Chinese and Tibetan Transcriptions of the 
Shishiah (Tangutan) Language ” (in Chinese), in the Bulletin of the Natvmal 
Research Institute of History and Philology, vol. ii, part 2 (Peiping, 1830), 
pp. 171-184, and the same author's Hsi-Bsia Studies, parts 1 and 2 (in 

in the following pages as Bulletin and Studies (1 and 2). 

* T'oung Poo, vol. xvii (1916), pp. 1-126. 

* See inter alia. Pater W. Schmidt, Die Spracf^amilien und Sprachenkrtise 
der Erde, Heidelbeig, 1926, p, 133; Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i, part 1 
(1927), pp. 79-80; vol. i, part 2 (1928), p. 22; Kieckers, Die Sprachstdmme 
der Erde, Heidelberg, 1931, pp, 104-6 (where it is erroneously placed in 
the Siamese-Chinese Family). 

* Unfortunately for early studies of this speech the wrong order of 
reading was followed. Consequently Laufer, accepting the method employed 
by Ivanov (“ Zur Kenntniss der Hsi.hsia Sprache Bulletin de VAcaddmie 
Impiriale des Sciences de St.-Pitersboarg, No. 18, 1909, pp. 1221-1233, with 
one plate), transcribed jS. us tsu-ni, ^ as ko-ni, etc. This order, 
as first pointed out by E. von Zacb {OrieiUedische Lileraturteitung, Jhrg. 30, 
Nr. 1 (Januar, 1927), Sp.4-5), should be reversed, a fact which Wang Ching-ju, 
apparently independently, also noticed {Bulletin, p. 178). As we shall see 
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revision,* for, at the time he wrote, the evidence, all unknown 
to Dr. Laufer, was not yet all assembled. Since then there 
has been brought to light another class of material wherein 
we are given Tibetan alphabetic transliterations in addition to 
Chinese dissyllabic transcriptions of Si-Hia words. From 
these two taken together it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the language was much more abundantly provided with 
prefixes than was at first believed, and from them also we 
seem to have a direct negative to the view that it was devoid 
of these as spoken elements, as is at present being contended.* 
How this may affect its possible position among the dialects 
of the Sino-Tibetan borderland we shall see in the sequel. 

First let us examine the prefix problem and see to what 
conclusions we are led by the evidence now at hand. 

It is a curious thing that almost from the start a belief has 
been expre.ssed in the unarticulated nature of any prefixes the 
language may have possessed. This makes its appearance 
first with the earlier workers* for whose attitude there is 
naturally ample excuse. It is, in fact, very greatly to their 
credit that they should have foreseen the possibility of prefixes 
at all, when one remembers the very limited, and in many 
ways difficult, material with which they had to work. 

But if this were the view in early days, there is very little 
excuse for it now, and in the face of abundant later evidence 
that prefixes were wide.spread throughout the language it 
seems indeed strange that some attempt has not been made 
to determine the possibility of their articulation by reference 

in the icquel, prefixes then l)egin to come to light where previously they 
■were unsusiiecliM (cf. Laufer, op. eit., p. 103), and, together with the Tibetan 
alphal)etir transliu^rations, put the language in rather a different light 
from what was at first believed. 

' ilee below, in txtr. 

• See csperially Wang Ching-ju, Bulletin, p. 183 ; Studies, 2, pp. 298-303. 

* See espeeially Dey^rU, L ISeriture du Royanme dc Si-Hia ou Tangout ” 
(BxtraU des Mimoires frisentes d I'Acadimie dts Inscriptions et Belles- 
Uttres, Ire aerie, t. *i. Ire partie, Paris, 1898). p. 28, and MorUse, " Con- 
tribution h TEtude de l’£criture et de U Langue Si-Hia" [Mimoires, etc. 
(M above), lie s^rie. t. xi, 2me partie, Paris, 1904), pp. 37^. 
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to Tibetan behavioox, and that instead of this there seems to 
have arisen a determination to discount the prefixes as far 
as possible, and to show that they were both meaningless and 
nnprononnced. As to the first of these contentions, difficulties 
are naturally, at the moment, very great, as, when reduced to 
writing, the language had already reached a stage which is 
paralleled by some of the eastern dialects of Tibet at the 
present time, in which prefixes, though once significant, have 
themselves ceased to bear any evident meaning. With regard, 
however, to the second contention, viz. pronunciation of the 
prefixes, we shall see in what follows that it is as easy to put 
beyond doubt that they were pronounced in Si-Hia speech, as 
it is to prove that they are so pronounced in the spoken 
dialects of eastern Tibet to-day. It is a very great pity 
that the more receptive and open-minded attitude displayed 
by Dr. Laufer^ in connection with this problem has not 
found more followers. 

In favour of the view that Si-Hia was devoid of spoken 
prefixes, no convincing demonstration has, to the writer’s 
mind, so far made its appearance. It is notable that this 
contention usually proceeds from the Chinese side, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to enquire whether it is not a rigid training 
in the Chinese linguistic type which is the reason why Si-Hia 
is thus seen through Chinese glasses. To regard Si-Hia as 
having been devoid of articulated prefixes, and also of finals— 
a view now being put forward with some energy—is, to the 
writer’s mind, simply stripping Si-Hia down to the level of a 
Chinese dialect. This will certainly not do at all. What 
disposition shall we then make of the Tibetan and Chinese 
transcriptions in which prefixes and finals both occur ? 
Ignore them ? Certainly not. 

As to the prefixes, it has been suggested that they had 
no existence in Si-Hia as spoken elements, because—among 
other reasons, which we shall consider in their turn—in 
Tibetan itself they had become mere grammatical and tone 
‘ Op. cit., p. 103. 
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marks, and were not at that time read as consonantal prefixes.* 
This, however, as the present writer has elsewhere * set forth 
at some length, is only the end result found now in Central 
Tibet of a long historical development having its beginmngs 
back before the introduction of writing into Tibet in the 
seventh century. That at least a great number of the prefixes 
of Tibetan were pronounced in connected speech at all events 
in the eastern and western sections of the country when 
Si'Hia was a living language there can be no doubt whatsoever. 
What they had come to indicate through a long process of 
evolution need not concern us too greatly here. The 
important point, at the moment, is that they were pronounced. 
Their passage into “ grammatical ” and “ tone ” marks was 
certainly a comparatively very late affair. Their apparent 
transition into the former I have fully explained elsewhere,* 
while as “ tone marks”, they are not even now actually this 
at all, and never have been. They may indeed be taken for 
practical purposes (though for this only) as indices of tone, but 
this is simply duo to the fact that when the prefix ceased to be 
articulatwl the pitch of the then abbreviated word was 
shifted. The prefix never functioned merely as a graphic 
device to show the reader of written texts in what tone a given 
word must be pronounced. 

In support of former actual pronunciation of the prefixes 
of Tibetan in speech long after the introduction of writing 
in A.n. 632, we have indeed very conclusive evidence, 'in both 
the eastern and western dialects of the language they are 
even to this day very largely articulated. When, for instance, 
in Jya-rung * they say, as I have myself heard them do, 
kl-niidr for “pretty”, M-pfid" for “take, seize, stop”, 
td~ntd iX- for “ fire ”, it is as certain as can be that the speaker is, 

‘ Wang Cbing-ju, Sludiar, 2, pp. xxviii and 301. 

• Sa* Oullimet oj Tibeto-Burman Lingvittic Morphology (quoted hereinafter 
M Morph.). 

• MorpK., pp. 4»-Se (I 47). 

• Jya-rung woida in the pieaent article are from, the author’a own 
ooIlMtanea ahortly to be publiabed. 
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in lus sicbaic fashion, articulating prefixes which though now 
eilent in Central Tibet, were once a living part of the language 
wherever spoken. He is, in fact, still living in an age when 
Tibetan mJ(sar “pretty” and ust,' b6ad (the so- 

called “ perfect root ” of g6od-pa “ stop ”) still 

pronounce their prefixes and do not allow them the slightest 
appearance of being either “ grammatical ” or “ tone ” 
marks, an age, moreover, in which there is still preserved 
a form of an old neutre verb ^ *)nfsig{-pa) “to 

be alight”, belonging with q(sig-pa (perf. 

fsig) “ to bum, to destroy by fire ” which has elsewhere 
passed out of the language. And so it is with the other 
prefixed and superscribed letters : Jya-rung te-in4 is Tibetan 
sno “ nose ”, Jy. tS-M is T. siUn “ heart ”, Jy. 
(i-rn4 is T. rm{-ba) “ ear ”, Jy. (kd-nd-)rjy‘iik is T. 

rgyug(-pa) “ to hurry”, and so on with many more. 
We need only turn then to the better known phenomena of 
Western Tibet and Kham (as in Jaschke’s Dictionary, 
pp. xviii-xxi) to find complete proof from their surviving 
articulations, that "^etan formerly—as still in all its 
older dialects—actually pronounced its prefixes.* How 
then can we believe that Si-Hia, spoken in a peripheral 
area where a Tibeto-Burman language would be almost 
certain to exhibit archaisms, had already discarded its prefixes 
as spoken elements as long as seven hundred years ago ? * 
The very fact that even to the present day, Tibetan dialects 
which are not particularly archaic still pronounce them, is 
a very serious memento to my mind that we cannot disregard 

* See Morph., pp. 26-30. 

• Their articulation has, in fact, so persisted that even in Central Tibet 

there are still such well-known survivals as 6uk-(i (= tu-gii) eleven, 
iup-iin (= iu-bdun) fourteen, iipdSu (— forty, and others. 

' See Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, p. 300. 
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the prefixes of 8i-Hia which the Tibetan transcriptions have 
so carefully preserved for ns, this the more particularly, as 
these same Si-Hia prefixes can be shown to agree in not a few 
instances with prefixes stiU articulated in other living dialects • 
even now. 

Indeed, the matter does not depend only upon the Tihetan 
transliterations of Si-Hia words. Direct support for the belief 
that spoken prefixes occurred is at hand also from Chinese 
dissyllabic transcriptions in more than just a few chance 
instances. 

The prefixes in the latter, it is true, vary in many cases from 
those in the Tibetan transcriptions, hut it is at once evident 
that these divergences are no greater than those frequently 
found within the. Tibetan transcriptions themselves, ft, 
for instance, is given the Tibetan transcriptions d^u, 

and 93* bgu; S' rdzi, gzl, and zi; Sja,* 
rgl, and igi ; variations * as great as any between the 
Chinese and Tibetan reproductions of the same word. 

As a matter of fact it is possible to harmonize these last- 
named divergences in the light of what we know of Tibetan 
itself.* The interchange of P b- and a, q-* for instance, in 
this latter, is well known, as is also the fact that in the dialect 
of Kham ^ a- hocomm w- More palatal and dental initials. 
\V hen, therefore, we find transcribed in Tibetan as PE’ 
bdzo, and in Chinese as /g ni-tsv, we are probably being 

* See “ On the Tibetan Tranwriplions of Si-Hia Words ” by the present 
writer in JKAS.. I«31. pp. 47-52. 

’ We shall see in-low that these types of preHx interchange are exactly 
those found in Tibetan dialects, a consideration of which helps in great 
degree to clear up many puzzling features of Si-Hia. 

• Of this fact Wang t’hing-ju (Sludieii, 2. pp. 298-9) does not seem to 
be sware. The least familiarity with Tibetan dialects shows one the almost 
unlimited interchange among its prefixed elements. In earlier times the 
no less remarkable, and only slightly more restricted, scope of these inter¬ 

changes is indeed o ident without any ‘ knowledge of the more modem 
-dialects. 

‘ Morph., p. 31. 
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given the two forms Mzo and Oi?’ 'nizo (for qdto). 
Similarly we know that ^ is to some extent interchai^eable 
in Tibetan with *l b- and a, a-.^ In view of this, (ft 
transliterated gie*,^ a|^* g6e,^ in Tibetan, and IS ^ 
ni-ien in Chinese, probably took two forms grgc", a|5* 
gte, and aso,* »i^n (for qie*). 

It appears further, as we shall see below, that the guttural 
prefix a| g- of Tibetan is represented in the Chinese tran¬ 
scriptions by Pi^, J[, and which attempt to reproduce 
y-, i.e. the value given prefixed ^ g~ (and substituted for the 
dental prefix d-) in Kham at the present day. HI, trans¬ 
literated yi-tso in Chinese, would then represent ylso, in 

agreement with the Tibetan transcription gzoii {yzoh). 
Interchange between this prefix and 5 b- we already know 
in Tibetan (see above), so that the Chinese transcription of 
^ as ig. yii-ko, and its Tibetan transliteration as 

bhe, him, give us again yitu (for d»id?) and 

bhe, bhu (= bho ?). 

In view of their evident importance we will here tabulate 
the forms having Chinese transcriptions, as far as they are 
known to us, in which prefixes ’ are reproduced. 

' Morph., p. 41. 

’ For final * and the nasalization ('). see later below. 

’ In the Chineae elementa repreaenting prefixes, it is moderately certain 
that the consonant only should be read and the following vowel discarded. 

I shall consequently follow this course in transcribing them in the ensuing 
pages. In the case of and it might seem that a 

palatal (y ) was intended rather than y-, were it not for its improbability 
with the Tibetan prefixes involved. There was naturally a real difficulty 
in reproducing the required sounds in Chinese, with the result that 
approximations only were achieved. I therefore transcribe in these cases, 
not so much the sounds which the Chinese elements actually contained 
{Continued on p. 7S6.} 
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From the above, two important deductions which we have 
already forecast can immediately be made. First, that there 
was an evident attempt to reproduce by means of the Chinese 
syllables h-, Jg, and the sounds 

of the Tibetan prefixes "v and respectively. Secondly, 
that the sounds given these prefixes were close approaches to 
tliose given tliem at the present day in Eastern Tibet. 

The prefix correspondences of the tables may, in fact, 
be summarized as follows, the Tibetan column (o) containing 
actual!}’ the same prefix which the Chinese transcription 
reptoduces,^ while column {h) contains prefixes unrelated to 
those in the Chinese column. 


I’retix in the Chinese 
Traiisenption 


Prefix in the Tibetan 
Tronsoription. 

('.) (fti 


icl r !i'< 

m y- (for >■>- 0 . 

Ifey (for r- ?) 


; a V- (< a-) b; ^ y-, r r-, or 
no prefix. 

no prefix. 

u (<rt-) 

^ r- (r- ?) 


In comparison with eastern Tibetan pronunciation the 
position i.s furthermore thus; 


{<1, i] aa thore wliich they were intended to represent (y-). For the material 
in the tables 1 am indebted to Nevsky’s Britf Mmnml oftheSi-Hia CharaOtT) 
tmlh Tiixtan TrauxTiptiona (= Research Review of the Osaka Asiatic 
Society. No. 4. ilareh, 1026), a work of the utmost importance for any 
study of Si-Hia. As to the final ", and the nasalized vowels, see Nevsky, 
op. oit., pp. xxv-xxvi, and later in the present article. 

* In the last two sets of correspondences this is not vet certain. Itanpears, 

however, that the values fi. and f- sugj^ted for the Chinese prefix^ and 
f- for that of Tibetan t. are sufficiently probable to warrant the Tibetan 
■entries bemg tentatively placed under column (a). 
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Chinese Truiscription of Kham Pronunoiation of 


Si-Hla. 1 

standard Tibetan. 

Prefix. 

Initial. 

Prefix. 

Initial. 

• 
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o« n- 


jgn- 
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ia,n- 
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jgn- . 

ts 

n- 

ts 

mn- . 


a, n- 
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n- 

1{T) 
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n T (= «- ?) ■ 
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n- 
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ts 

■ly- 

ts 

^y 

k 


k 


When then becomes of the contention that such elements 
in the Chinese and Tibetan transcriptions were employed 
merely to indicate a “ heavy sound ” ^ in the following 
initial 1 Obviously this is not the true explanation at all. 
The sounds involved were no part of the words that followed, 
but were distinct entities, and were evidently pronoimced as 
such. The very fact that they are such obvious attempts to 
reproduce values of «, and of ^ and ^ which are well 
known as peculiarities of eastern Tibetan speech is a point 
which puts it beyond all doubt that here we are dealing with 
actually articulated elements. Incidentally we have evidence 
here that ^ and ^ as prefixes were not omitted by the 
compiler of $ rfi ^ Chamg-ckmg-chu} 

As it is thus evident that the behaviour of these prefixed 
elements is following well defined laws familiar to us from 
Tibetan, laws moreover which are the result of dialect, it 

^ Wang Ching-ju, Bulletin, pp. 17S and 184. Compare also Studiee, 
2, p. 303. 

* T. Wang Ching-jn, Studiee, !, p. xzviii. See also Ivanor, op. cit., 
pp. 1227-1231 (whole Chineie entries must be read from right to left), 
where and in the Chinese tranicriptioni represent y- 

(< V| or as shown the prerious tables. 

JBA8. OCTOBSB 1934. 40 
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may be aeked whetbar Si-Hia itself was a homogeneous 
language over the whole of the territory within which it was 
spoken, or whether, on the other hand, there were not perhaps 
dialects of Si-Hia. If we are dealing with a situation involving 
the latter alternative, then it may be that those who contend 
that it was a language without qjoken prefixes, and those who 
believe prefixes to have existed and to have furthermore 
been pronounced, are perhaps both right in their way, though 
speaking of different dialects. It seems not improbable that 
some such situation existed, for though united, just as is 
Chinese, by a common script, each character was given any¬ 
where from one to as many as seven, different pronunciations, 
until we have such a variety of transliterations as 
gnu, gnu, nu, gnya, \ na, y nyo, y lio, for the 
one single character JJJ. Such a multiplicity of forms, and 
the many variants such as dmi, 5,*)* dmi, and 

* wi; gsi, gse, and a* zc; ft,, hni, 

and nu, look very much as though we were in the 
midst of a dialectical field in which some speakers articulated 
their prefixes while others omitted them. 

It may, in fact, be demonstrated in many cases (in 
addition to what we have already said concerning prefix 
interchanges in written Tibetan) that the varia,nt prefix 
writings of Si-Hia are only those already familiar to us as 
dialectical changes in other areas. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of ^ g- and ^ r- in 
transliterated gz% and fdzi. Displacement of 
^ g- by ' r- is a known characteristic of Amdo-wa and 
Panaka pronunciation,* in which gtso “chief” 

> See RockhUl Und of tU Umat, p. 363. Whether or not this pre6x 
(r.) tends to exhibit s veUr vxlne (r.) we are not informed. Under «io.ilsr 
oireomstances in western Tibet it would xlo so. 
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becomes rtso, gian “ other ” becomes rdzan, gso “ to 
core ” becomes rso, gaitm “ three ” becomes rsum, etc., 
and meets us again in the Western Tibetan area where e.g. 

gdes “ beloved ” becomes ries,^ “ middle ” 

becomes r£un ^ in Purik. 

Then t^ain, when Si-Hia exhibits interchange of ^ d- and 

r- in transliterated dgi and rgi, Amdo-wa and 
Panaka parallel it in replacing s d- by r-,® pronouncing 
dka “diflacult” as rka, dgra “enemy” as r/a, 
dbyafis “ song ” as ryah, and here, once more in the 
western area we find ng* dgu “ nine ” becoming rgu in 
Balti, Puiig, and Ladakhi, dgos “ necessary ” becoming 
rgos in Ladakhi, and others. 

This same replacement of ^ d- by ’’ r- is also one of the 
outstanding features of the Berlin copy of the Bon Gzer Myig,^ 
where rj'ijo,* dka “ difficult ” appears again as rka, 
dga “ happiness ” as 3j* rga, dgos “ necessary ” 
as rgos, dgu “ nine ” as Sj rgu, dhwl “ silver ” 

as £^aj' rnul, and others, such writings being so regular 
throughout this work that it seems certain that they were 
one of the peculiarities of the dialect of its editor. The 
probability of the existence of a faucal or velar r- (r-) as in 
Western Tibet also arises again here, a value, that is, wliich 
would approach y- which now replaces rj d- in Eastern Tibet. 

In view, then, of the fact that such variations of prefix in 

' The velar pronimciation of this prefix in western Tibet raises the 
question of the possibility of a similar manifestation in Si-Hia. Its interplay 
with g y- at least suggests it, though its presence cannot be afiSrmed 
as yet. 

• T. Rockhill, loc. cit. 

• ed. Francke, in Asia Major, vol. i, pp. 243-346 ; vol. iii, pp. 321-339 ; 
vol. iv, pp. 161-^9 and 481-640; voL v, pp. 1-40 (Leipzig, 1924-8). 
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other areas can be so definitely stated as being due to dialect, 
is there any very great improbability that the varying prefixes 
of Si-Hia likewise represent peculiarities of speech from 
different districts 1 In areas much more constricted than 
that of the old Si-Hia kingdom many dialectical varieties 
even now flourish on the Sino-Tibetan borderland. 

The varying transcriptions assembled under single Si-Hia 
words would then represent exactly the same condition which 
confronts one in Tibetan, where “ five ”, for instance, though 
written Ina, is pronounced ina, rga, ya, or «o, according 
to the speaker’s district, and “ eight ”, though written 
brgyad, is similarly vrgyad, rgyat, ^St, or gyd°, and so on. 
Yet all these forms are Tibetan. The only difference in the 
complexion of the problem is that in Tibetan we know that 
all these pronunciations are merely dialectical varieties, while 
in Si-Hia the existence of such a condition has yet to be 
proved. The manifestations in both cases are alike. If we 
were to follow only those Tibetan forms which are devoid 
of prefixes, we should, without hesitation, pronounce Tibetan 
to be a language lacking these elements altogether. Yet the 
assumption, we know, would be absolutely false. Why then 
should we make so dangerous an assumption in the case 
of Si-Hia ? 

The possibility of the presence of dialects within it (though 
it cannot be taken as proved), to my mind considerably 
weakens the belief * that Si-Hia words can be reconstructed 
into theoretical originals each of only one single form and 
always devoid of prefixes, and the defences must indeed 
be felt to be very weak when it is found necessary to suggest 
that such basic words as the numerals when containing prefixes 
are taken over from Tibetan, or else were borrowed from some 
other language.* One may, indeed, ask what the great objec¬ 
tion is to recognizing the prefixes in the Tibetan and Chinese 

* Nevsky, op cit., pp. iiiv-xxv. 

• Wang p. 183. 
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tianscriptionB of Si-Hia words. There is certamly nothing 
to be gained'^firom such a one-sided view of the language, 
entailing, as it does, the condemnation without trial of some 
of. the most valuable evidence we possess as to its true 
character—a thing we can never for one moment afford to do. 

Now that we have discovered something of the spoken 
values of certain of the prefixed consonants of Si-Hia, and 
find them to be of a relatively weak nature (y-, n-), the 

reason is immediately evident why juxtaposed consonants 
in dharaiiis cannot be reproduced by means of syllables 
provided with them, ksa (x). for instance, cannot be written 
for the Tibetan transcription of this, i.e. shows that 
it would have been pronoimced ySa. The prefix y- is, in fact, 
two steps removed from k-, and thus cannot possibly function 
in its stead.* 

This fatal weakness of the prefix—not only in the case of 
g- (^), but also in that of d- (^), b- (*)), and probably m- 
(*t) and the remaining prefixed consonants ® as well—naturally 
precludes them from use in reproducing the stronger sounds 
of k, g, d, b, etc., and Si-Hia, faced with this fact, actually 
approached the problem from exactly the reverse direction. 
Instead of regarding the first consonant in such compounds 
as ksa, kri, gri, dra, bra, etc., as a prefix, it treated it as the 
main element of the group, to which the following syllable 
was merely an appendage. It is not improbable that Tibetan 
here served it as a model. Subscribed y, r, and I (the so-called 
ya-ta, ra-ta, and la-ta), there written as subservient elements 
beneath the main consonant, form with them groups such as 
g* kya, bra, kii, etc., which exactly parallel Si-Hia 


^ Even in Tibetan wheie prefixed ^ presumably once carried ita original 

sonant sonnd (;•) this waa tme. kfa (HT) is there transcribed Ida. 
gia could never have reproduced the required sound. 

' For a farther consideration of this point aee below. 
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bra, and the like. The small size of 

the second member of such Si-Hia compounds is a device 
for exactly the same purpose as is the subjoined position 
of ya-ta, ra-ta, and la-ta in Tibetan, i.e. for the purpose 
of indicating that the open syllable immediately preceding 
it is (a) the main part of the compound, and (b) devoid of its 
vowel. 

It therefore seems fairly certain that evidence cannot be 
drawn from this source to prove that Si-Hia was devoid of 
spoken prefixes.^ It shows only that the prefixes were not 
of sufficiently strong a nature to reproduce the clear surds 
and sonants of the original Sanskrit text. 

When wc come to consider the question of consonantal 
finals, what we have learnt from the Chinese and Tibetan 
transcriptions regarding the sound of », when prefixed is 
valuable to us. For we meet with this same letter in a number 
of cases as a final, and there seems no good reason for doubting 
that in those cases it carries a closely related, if not indeed 
sometimes the same value. Here I fully agree with Professor 
Pelliot’s suggestion * that in many cases we may have a 
nasalization of the vowel. Judging, however, from the varying 
ways the Tibetan and Chinese transcriptions of the same 
word stand to one another, final sounds of two types may 
have occurred, viz. one with a vaguely heard consonant which 
I indicate by small raised letters (*• »■ '), another with a 
nasalized vowel devoid of audible consonant (e.g. e). The 
table below shows what appears to have been the position 
of affairs, though the seeming irregularity of the transcriptions 
precludes any too definite statement of detail. It seems 
beyond doubt, however, that finals of the type indicated 
in the last column did occur—and this with considerable 
frequency. 

> W«ng Ching-ju, Slndif^, 2, pp. xxviii and 301-3 
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Final of Tibetan 
Transcription. 

Final Oonsonant in i 
Chinese Transcription, j 

Probable Sound 
intended. 

(1) 

n 

* 

(2) 

n 


(3) ^ 

None j 

(Open syllable) 


(4) None 



(Open syllable) 



(5) None 

n • 


(Open syllable) 

! 


(6) =; 

None 

(Open syllable) 


(7) ^ 

None 

(Open syllable) 



Of the correspondences between the first two columns the 
most frequent are (1), (3), and (4), the others—so far as the 
material at present available shows us—occurring only in 
a few instances in each case. 

It is fairly evident from this that the language was not 
devoid of final nasals.^ On the other hand, the fact that 
dissyllabic transcriptions are employed in reproducing Sanskrit 
syllables with final m or w,® shows us that finals of exactly 
the Sanskrit strength were lacking. This is evident from 
a glance at the sounds of the last column above. No more, 
however, than in the case of the prefixes can we conclude 
that such dissyllabic transcriptions prove the absence of 
finals in Si-Hia. It is quite evident that we are here given 
proof only that the finals were weaker than the Sanskrit 
nasals. 

As to the position occupied by Si-Hia among Tibeto-Burman 
languages there is naturally still much uncertainty. I should, 

• Of. Wang Ching-ju, Studiet, 2, p. sxvii. 

• Cf. Wang Ching-ju, op. cit., pp. 201-3. 
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however, like to suggest that a grouping together of Si-Hia, 
Jya-rung, Minyak, and probably some other related and 
contiguous dialects reaching north as far as the Koko-Nor 
area, would be preferable to placing it with the Lo-lo and 
Mo-so groups. 

The writer has previously drawn attention to certain 
parallels between Si-Hia and Jya-rung,> the further investiga¬ 
tion of which must wait upon more complete knowledge of 
the latter. 

In the meantime, however, we may make a preliminary 
examination of the prefix interrelations of Tibetan, Si-Hia, 
and Jya-rung, for we are already in a position to state the 
normal correspondences of pronunciation in this respect among 
these three. They are as follows :— 

* JRAS., 1931, pp. 47-52. Three of the twenty-four equivalences there 
proposed seem to occupy a special position. They are : Si-Hia 

dmX, I,*) ‘dmi"eye”, Jya-rung“<e-m;loi"; Si-Hia SS* imu, t,*!' droi 
" fire ", Jya-rung “ te-mi, te-mt ” ; Si-Hia dwe* " woman ”, Jya- 

rung ” U-mi, U-me ”■ These correspondences I believe to be basically true, 
although in Jya-rung the prefix ((e-) is now pronominal as I have satisfied 
myself by working in Darjeeling with a speaker from the Jya-rung states. 
This could never have been the case with Si-Hia d-. However, 1 believe 
the Jya-rung prefix te- overlies in an undetermined number of cases (which 
early Tibetan forms may help us to unearth) a non-pronominal d- (s) 
which has been attracted only later into pronominal te- in line with the 
general usage of this dialect with substantives. This earlier non-pronominal 
Jya-rung d- may be represented in some of the forms spelt this way by 
Laufer (T'oung Pcu), vol. xv (1914), p. 107, n. 1), among which dmye “ eye ” 
occurs. This would then belong directly with Tibetan ^8^’ dwiyiy (Gwr 
Myig (as above quoted), folio 25fl, 1. 6, folio 266, 1. 1, etc,), and the 
equivalence with Si-Hia would be exact. In one ceiSe, however, the proposed 
equation will have to be withdrawn, i.e. in that of Si-Hia dgu 

“ head ", Jya-rung “ (o-fcu, ta-fa> Here to- (Id-) = U-6- in which d- is the 
non-pronominal Tibetan W 'a., and <4-, from its position before it, is 

obviously late and pronominal «T. de). Si-Hia dg«, on the 

other hand, contains no prouomiDal prefix. 
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Tibetan Prefix. 

1 Si-Hia Prefix. 

Jya-rung 

Prefix.* 

Spoken form. 

Written. 

Pronunciation in 
Eastern Tibet. 

Written in 
Transorip- I 
tions. 

Pronunciation, 

’I 

y- 


y- 

hi; ■3J^* (?) 


y- 


y 

? 


V-, b- 


UO-i 

tt-, w6-, p- 

*1 

m- 

A) 

m-? 

m- 


n-, n-, m- 

0 , 

M- 

? 


r-(^inWT.) 


r-? (r-?) 

r- 

0) 

l- 

01 

l-\ . 

1 


S-, 


S-? 

S- 


With and flv in Si-Hia we have already dealt in 
the preceding pages, as also their relationship to Tibetan. 
On the remaining elements we have not so much light. 

In the table on a previous page I have suggested w-, or 
bilabial v-, as a possible value for n, as it is reasonable to 
suppose that it would follow the same course as and 
a,, i.e. approach its eastern Tibetan sound. This would 
bring it close to one of its Jya-rung values, before which 
I have at times distinctly detected a slight bilabial w- (“ ). 
One hears, for instance, kd-udi, or k^'^vdi “ four ” (T. 

* Examples of the use of the majority of these prefixes may be found 

on a preceding page. Of those not there represented the following will 
serve as illustrations ; Jya-rung kl-nh, T. gnii “ two ”, Jy. ki-tHm, 

T. gaum “ three ”, Jy. HMt, HW, T. bSad (perf. of 

q&td-pa) “ say, speak ”, Jy. 6t&m, T, bduh-ba “ beat ”, Jy. 

T. hrgyad “eight", Jy. ke-aSyit, T. dye-akyid 

“ happy ”, Jy. d-«pd, T. apo “ summit ”. 

• I have found this pronunciation only once in Jya-rung, viz. in ylJit 

“ alone ”, T. gUg- 
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bH), kd^i, or kd-<‘udi “good” (T. dga-bde), 

(td-)utun, or {lS-)«utun “beat” (T. bduh(-ba)), 

and others. Such a pronunciation approaches the eastern 
Tibetan value v-, and the probabilities seem to predict some 
such sound for Si-Hia also. 

The pronunciation of prefixed *1 m- in Si-Hia probably 
follows the same course, i.e. carries the value of m- as in 
Eastern Tibet. This is its destiny in Jya-rung, as we have 
seen on a previous page. 

As to prefixed {superscribed) a;, r- there is a distinct 
likelihood that in Si-Hia it carries a faucal, or at least a 
guttural, value, in line with which is its correspondence once 
in the tables to Chinese y-, and once to .'ll y. It would 
then represent a sound known to occur in Western Tibet, 
and probably found also in the Koko-Nor area where it 
replaces v| g. of written Tibetan, as already noted. 

As to the remaining elements (=) I- and N s-) there is very 
little one can say as yet in the case of Si-Hia, beyond the 
fact that they occur in the Tibetan transliterations. 

Finally, as to definite statements of relationship between 
Si-Hia and any of the tribes of the Sino-Tibetan borderland, 
there is naturally at present the barrier interposed by lack 
of data. 

For this* same reason I hardly feel that the possibility of 
the Jya-rung tribes representing a remnant of a southward 
move on the part of some of the Si-Hia population in the 
early thirteenth century ^ can be eliminated just because we 
find mention in Chinese records of a tribe ^ ^ Ka-liang * 
already dwelling in western Sze-ch‘uan prior to that date. 
Quite apart from the doubtful identity of the names ^ 
Ka-liang and Jya-rung it is open to question 


> JBAS., 1931, p. 61. 

• Wang Ching-ju. Studies, 2, p. 297. 
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whether the latter name reaches back anything like sufficiently 
far. Furthermore, the form which the name Jya-rung 
would normally assume in Chinese would be Kia-lung (“ Giya- 
lung ”), and this is, in fact, the very form we find in the 
Ta-Ch'ing Hui-Tien of 1781,* where it is already the appella¬ 
tion of one only of the eighteen principalities of the time. 
What then would have been its importance five or six centuries 
earlier 1 And would not its form have been closer in sound 
to that of its Tibetan original, instead of further away from 
it, as is the case with “Ka-liang” ? Rather than stressing 
the importance of this one name, it would seem preferable 
to search Chinese records for mention of any of the various 
subdivisional appellations (largely derived from features of 
local topography), which the “Jya-rung” tribes apply to 
their eighteen • subdivisions. In this way we might possibly 
determine at what date the tribes in question first appear in 
Chinese history, though the success of the attempt would 
depend upon the previous determination of the obviously 
Tibetan originals forming the backgrounds of the dialectically 
distorted names.® 

* See Hftnisch in Sven Hedin’s Southern Tibet, vol. ix, p. 12. (For fuller 
quotation see next footnote.) 

* The most complete lists of these from Chinese sources are given by 
W. W. Kockhill, Land of the Lamas, pp. 344-354, and E. Hbnisch, “Das 
Goldstromland im Chineeisch-Xibetischen Grenzgebiete, nach dem grosaen 
Kriegewerk vom Jahre 1781 daigestellt,” in Sven Hedin’s Southern Tibet, 
vol. ix, p. 72. See also A. von Rosthom, ZDMQ., Bd. 51 (1897), pp. 524-«. 

Nevertheless they all contain a large proportion of names in common— 
doubtless the most stable and powerful tribes. Cf. Hanisch, loc. cit. 

’ One or two instances will suffice to show the need for further research 
here. In my list I have a form Tike-dS, also called Srdg-adl by the same 
speaker. This is given by Hanisch as Burakdi, noted as corresponding to 
Chinese Badi, which Bockhill writes Pati. H&nisch proposes the Tibetan 
reading Brag-di, Brag-qdre (Sl^'^^*) " Felsen-D&mon I gather, however, 

from my own informant that the correct original is Brag-sde, 

which is borne out by his further statement that the settlement consists 
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It also seems doubtfu] to the writer whether we should 
regard the migration from Sze-ch‘uan to Shensi mentioned 
by Wang * as having ended in a definite merging in the 
population of the Si-Hia kingdom, and even granting that 
such had been the case, it would hardly give us cause to deny * 
the possibility of a migration some centuries later in a reverse 
direction by an entirely dififerent body of people. Too many 
unknown factors lurk in the background in these matters 
for anything to be certain at present, which is, indeed, the 
reason why the writer proposed a southward migration 
merely as being “not beyond the bounds of possibility”.® 
There is nothing certain in this field yet. 

All we can safely say at the moment is that there is a 
distinct probability that somewhere in western Sze-ch‘uan 
there lingers a descendant or close relative of 8i-Hia speech, 
richer in prefixes than the Lo-lo and Mo-so languages further 
to the south, and thus more closely agreeing with it. To 
this revision of Laufer’s view we are led by the greater 
number of prefixes now known to exist in Si-Hia than was 
the case some years ago. This by no means invalidates the 
view that Si-Hia, Lo-lo, and Mo-so are related. They are; 
but do not seem to form the closest possible group together. 

of small groups of houses, in threes and fours, situated in rocky surroundings. 
Then, again, I have a name (f^s^ydp, pronounced also by the same speaker 
as T'fa-kyip, This is von Bosthom’s Choatichiapu, which he and Roekhill 
believe to represent K'ro-ikyab. H&nisch has Coagiyab, Roekhill a second 
form Tru-jyab, Tro-jyab, a third Cko-atiUhia, and a fourth Ch'o-ch'i chia, 
while Baber (ROS., Suppl. Papers, vol. i, p. 94) gives Tchn-ahiop. The 
correct reading here was given me as Coe-fkyabt, a place 

where is situated a monastery known as T'H-jt dim-pS 

with accommodation for some forty lamas. I have been through these 
lists many times, and am indebted for valuable suggestions to Lama Lobzang 
Mingyur of Darjeeling. The greater number of names, however, remain 
oinoure. 

‘ Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, pp. xxviii and 277. 

• Wang Ching.ju, op. cit., pp. xxviii, 27ft-7, 297. 

• JR4S., 1931. p. 61. 
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Lo-lo and Mo-so naturally remain to each other as heretofore, 
but Si-Hia does not find in them its most closely related 
dialects, which are almost certainly to be sought further 
north, in SzS-ch‘uan. This idea was indeed first put forward 
by Laufer,^ whose far-sightedness in this respect will, I 
believe, be abundantly confirmed. 

This, then, is the writer’s view of the problems named at 
the outset. It must be borne in mind, however, that even 
now we have only part of the evidence within our grasp. 
Not until we have Tibetan transliterations as well as Chinese 
syllabic reproductions of every one of the more than six 
thousand Si-Hia characters can we say that the spoken form 
of the language is thoroughly known. The extent to which 
our knowledge has yet to be amplified may be gauged from 
the fact that at present we have Tibetan transliterations of 
only some three hundred odd characters. These, nevertheless, 
furnish us with evidence sufhciently extensive and definite 
to allow of our forecasting in a general way the character 
of Si-Hia speech throughout. For any study of this, when 
new material comes to hand, reference will undoubtedly 
always have to be made to prefix behaviour in Eastern Tibet 
(Kham and Amdo), for in this way we are already able to 
harmonize the Chinese and Tibetan transcriptions which 
would otherwise be so puzzling, and there is no reason what¬ 
ever to doubt that this same source will again give satisfactory 
aids in clarifying the material yet to come to hand. 

Supplementary Note 

Subsequently to the completion of the above article and 
its acceptance for publication, a short but important contribu¬ 
tion by Dragunov * has come to my attention, wherein its 

' T'oung Pao, vol. xvii (1016), p. 108. “ The missing links between 
Lo-lo and Mo-so on the one hand, and Si-Hia on the other, must have 
existed in the territory of Sz8-ch*uan (or may still survive there).” 

> “ Binoms of the type in the Tangut-Chinese Dictionary,” 

Comptes Rendna de VAcadimie des Scitntea de I'Union det Ripubliquet 
SovUtiquea SocMittts, Leningrad, 1929 (B, No. 8), pp. 145-8. 
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author contends that /g represented a dental nasal sound 
occurring before palatal and dental initials. This sound he 
proposes to transcribe 

It is diflScult to understand why this article should not 
have caused a reconsideration, to say the least, of the whole 
prefix problem in Si-Hia among students of this language 
in China who have evidently had access to it. I myself gladly 
concede Dragunov the priority in making this discovery. 
On the other hand I cannot agree that both ^ and seem 
to have represented a nasal ". But then if Dragunov had 
kept in mind when he wrote, the practice of Tibetan dialects 
in the matter of spoken prefixes, his conclusions would 
doubtless have been of a different order. A detailed study of 
the whole problem approaching from this side is here the 
first essential step, and in view of the. fact that this was not 
Dragunov’s main approach his conclusions are the more 
remarkable, and better show the keenness of his insight. 
168. S. N. W. 





An Assyrian Chemist's Vade-mecum 

By E. CAJUPBELL THOMPSON 

T APPEND some suggested explanations for some of the 
receipts in an Assyrian text, of which several recensions 
exist, which may be considered as a vade-mecum for chemists.* 
These recensions are :— 

A. K. 274 + 6986 (CT. xiv, 42, cols, iii-iv) + 4163 
(ib., cols, i-ii-iii, a new join) + 8764 (col. iv, copied afresh, 
a new join) ; the lower part of this tablet is K. 4140, B (ib., 
42-3, cols, i-ii) + 14077 (ib., 33, joining col. iii, a new join). 

B. K. 4162 (ib., 44, cols. i-ii). 

C. K. 4140, A (ib., 28, cols, ii-iii); K. 4431 (ib., 27, col. i). 

D. K. 4218, A (ib., 10, cols, i-ii-iii, rev. v). 

E. S. 1701 (M. 181, cols, i-ii-iii, vi), same tablet as 83-l-18i 
692 (pointed out by Bezold, Cat., unpublished, cols. i-ii). 

F. Mat., No. 88, cols. 1-2. 

Also KK. 8782 (unpublished), 8807 (CT. xiv, 42, cols, i-ii), 
8828 (ib., 26 = K. 4162, col. iii-iv), 11386 (wrong number, 
ib., 42, cols, i-ii), 14060 (ib., 26 = end of col. iii and beginning 
of col. V of K. 4218, A), 14062 (ib., 42 = dup. of col. v of K. 
4218, A), 14351 (ib., 42 = begianing of cols, iii-iv of K. 274). 

Meissner commented on my copies in Mitth. d. Vord. As. 
Gesellsch., 1904, 3, 26, pointing out duplicates: Jastrow 
published a facsimile of some of my copies, with an early 
attempt at a translation of some of the receipts {PRSM., vii, 

' The following abbreviations are used; AH., my Aatyrian Herbal ; 
AM., my Aatyrian Medical Texts-, CT., Cuneiform Texts i Deimel, 
Sumerischet Lexikon; E., Ebeling, Archiv f. Geach. d. Medizin ; IB., 
Ibn Beithar, Leclerc, Notices det Manuacrits, xxiii, xxv, xxvi j KAB., 
Ebeling, Keils. aua Aaaur ; Khoiy, Bombay Materia Medica -, M., Meek’s 
copies, RA., 1920 ; Mat., Matoni, Lexikal. Taf.; NH., Natural History ; 
OTC., my On the Chemistry ; P., Squire. Convp. to BHt. Pharmaeopaeia, 
18th ed.; PRSM., Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Medicine ; PSBA., Proc. 8oc. 
BM. Arch .; RA., Revue d'Aasyr.; Rawson, Diet, of Dyes ; 8M., Budge, 
Syriac Boot of Medicines. I am greatly indebted to Sir Herbert Jackaon 
for his courtesy in allowing me to disouss certain points in this article 
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1914), but owing to our ignorance at that time of the meaning 
of most of the plant-cbrugs it was hardly to be wondered at 
that he defined them as Dredcapotheke. Whether any at all can 
now be said to come into this category I will not say: I propose 
to deal with those which can be brought into the circle of 
practical values. They appear to me to cover a wide range of 
use which taxes the knowledge of specialists in various 
branches from medicine to dyeing, and in addition we have to 
cope with those intentional problems with which every 
specialist, since the world began, has concealed his knowledge 
from the layman. The Assyrian doctors and craftsmen were 
no different from the rest of the world, but, happily, we are 
now beginning to learn the meaning of their cryptic synonyms 
from the syllabaries. 

These receipts give brief instructions for the use of between 
130 and 140 drugs, each usually in relation to some other drug 
in composition with which it is to be used, or, more rarely, 
giving a definite medical use as a prescription, or even, in 
some cases, repeating the first drug by a synonym in the 
second column, already known to us from elsewhere. They 
are arranged in double columns; the left hand gives a column 
of drugs (chiefly, but not always, vegetable) which are marked 
in the different recensions by the determinatives either of 
“ plant ” or of “ tree ”, the different recensions adhering 
throughout to the relative determination which each has 
adopted, apparently without there being any difference t)f 
meaning; the right-hand column gives the second drug or 
other adjunct, always introduced by the preposition ina, 
which must have a very wide meaning in these cases. The 
remaining part of these tablets (i.e. besides the columns 
which give the Vade-mecum, which is the only part with 
which we are concerned here) consists of syllabaries of 
substances similar to, or actually the same as, those in the 
Vade-mecum, and I am not including these in this article 
except for reference. 

The receipts given in this text include the following 
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categories : (1) (the easiest), the plain use of a drug in simple 
medicine, with the ailment to which it is to be applied ; (2) 
condiments, or siinilar additions to food; (3) drugs in com¬ 
position with their appropriate media] (4) dyes and their 
mordants \ (5) sMns in their treatment for tanning (?); (6) 
various other uses, such as ruddle on rams, etc.; (7) sub¬ 
stitution for words in alchemists' jargon, or even ordinary 
synonyms ; (8) composition with certain “ dusts ” (footprints, 
etc.). (These last two I am omitting for the present; there 
are also one or two other categories which I hope to be able 
to explain later.) 

1. We can begin best with the rimple cases of plain 
medicine :— 

1 (a). “ GfjR.US ina Hnne^^ ga-si-sa-(g)-te (v. tu) 

“ Henbane on hollow teeth.” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 21; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 9; S. 1701, i-ii, 12 ; Mat., 
88, 1, 46.) 

'‘GUR.V& = [Hkiru], CT. xi, 46, 37, a. For this plant 
E. (xiv, 1923, 29) rightly suggested the Aram. Sakr6nd 
“henbane” (lit. “the drunken plant”). Henbane is 
well known as a narcotic; the fumes particularly were 
used for teeth (SM. ii, 189, z'rai iakrdndid : W. T. 
Fernie, Herbal Simples, 3rd ed., 238; Withania somnifera 
being used similarly to-day near Mosul, my article, 
PSBA., Feb., 1906, 78). The VS “ male ” in the name iakiru 
is probably used with reference to the oval capsule of the 
Hyoscyamus niger, L., just as the mandrake with its “ two 
little balls which are like the testicles of a man ” (SM. ii, 708) 
is called “ male ” in Assyrian. I have heard the name saykardn 
applied in the Sinaitic desert to the Hyoscyamus mulicus. 

1 (b). '^Mdrat ehli ina ia-su-ri (v. rum) 

“ Poppy on wasp (?)-(8ting).” 

(K. 4140, B, i, 3 ; K. 4152, i-ii, 28 ; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 16 ; 
K. “ 11386,” 3 ; Mat., 88, i, 53.) 

For '^mdrat ekli “red poppy”, Papaver rhoeas, L., see 
AH. 42. Opium is used as an anodyne to relieve local pain 

JILU. OCTOBEB 1934. 60 
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(P., 836 ; Khory, 146). Sasuru, primarily the uterus, can 
hardly be intended in this sense here, and we may look to its 
other meaning as some form of insect for an explanation. 
In this case it would be parallel to the use of a drug on ndbu 
“ lice ” (K. 8764 (-)- K. 274, 12); McU., 88, i, 81; see I (e)). 
Sa{s)summ, kuzazu, hanzizUu, zunAu kiiti arku, ’'*”'sak- . . ., 
are all synonyms for the group NIM.SIQ.SIG “very 
yellow fly ” (cf. CT. xiv, 2, K. 71, A, 8; 8, r. 16; 9, 
K. 4373, iii-iv, 15; 10, r. vii-viii, 6; ii P. 24, r., 18, 
e, f, g; Deimel, 433, 37 ; Mat., 40, v, 16 ; 44, v, 12 ; 88, iii, 
22); ktjzazu is also the equivalent of NIM.KA.RA.AH, 
which = gurgurru gwr-gur-ru (v. ta-bi-ru) “ coppersmith- 
(fly)’’, and ''*”'la-bi{beye (CT. xiv, 9, iii-iv, 10, 11; 10, 
vii-viii, 4, 7 ; Mat., 88, iii, 20, 23), the latter word being 
equivalent to NIM.KUKKV (— dai^jyu “ sweet ”) (CT. xiv, 
9, iii-iv, 12 ; 10, vii-viii, 8): iasuru = SubaMtu, Mat., 88, 
iii, 67 ; NIM.BVL.BVL = ku-za-\zu\ : ku-za-a-su = Ja- 
an-[zi-zi-tu]: ”*’^ha-[an-zi]-zi-e-tu = ["“j/ltor. Mat., 

ib., 27-9, and Deimel, 433, 37 ; the last word, “ spindle of 
Ishtar,” must refer to a suggestion of the spindle-whorl or 
drill shape of the fly (in which case the cone-like tail of 
the wasp or hornet with its sting at the end, similar to 
the spindle-whorls used by the women, would well apply). 
“ Yellow fly,” “ yellow fly of the grove ” might well 
apply to the wasp as found in England, but less jvell to 
the wasp or hornet of the Near East, the zamhur of the 
Arabs, which is twice the size, with a tail of claret and 
yellow colour. I have, however, seen a smaller wasp (called 
ebidja) in Basrah. In any case, however, whatever fly Sasun 
may be, it is capable of irritating human sensibilities which 
opium, applied here externally, will ease. 

1 (c). '‘Kurban ekli ina zik-tu 

“ Anthemis (chamomile) on a sting.” 

(K. 274, iii- iv, 7 -f 4163, iii, 7 ; Mat., 88, 1, 76.) 

For “kurban ekli ^ anthemis see AH. 67. Externally 
anthemis is used in modem medicine on bruises and contusions 




as a fomentation (P., 167); a cataplasm of the whole plant 
eases local inflammation (Clermont-Ferrand, Les Planies qui 
OuSrissent, 104). TAR (= ziMum n<2m, CT. xii, 16, 22, b) on 
E. 274 appears, from its position, to have preceded something, 
now lost. In Mat. zik-tu is without addition. 

1 (d). “Kurban ekli ina haran akrabi 

“ Anthemis (chamomile) on ‘ horn ’ of scorpion.” 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 6 ; K. 4218, A, r. v, 3 ; K. 14060, 14; 
K. 14062, 3 ; Mat., 88, 2, 24.) 

The more usual phrase for “ scorpion sting ” is zikit dkrcin. 
Here, however, we may have an approach to one of the 
alchemists’ synonyms. For the drug see 1 (c). 

1 (e). “A-zal-lu-u ina. na-a-bu 

“ Cannabis on hce.” 

(K. 274, iii, 12 -1- K. 8764, iv, 7 ; Mat., 88,1, 81.) 

Ndbu, synonymous with uplu, kalmatu (worm), and fwrH'u 
(flea), as well as s&su (moth), as values of the sign V^, 
which Deimel quotes in a group UH.VH.Vff.UH.SAG 
(398, 61) for “head-louse”. Cannabis saliva {bhanga, binj) 
is applied to the head in a paste to remove dandruff and 
vermin (Khory, 503). 

1 (/). “Si-bu-ru ina ni-sik %-hu-u (?) 

“ Aloes on the bite of a ... 1 ” 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 9 ; K. 4218, A, v, 7 ; K. 14062, 7 ; Mat., 
88, 2, 28.) 

According to Pliny (NH. xxvii, 5) the leaves of aloes are 
applied fresh to wounds, and the plant can be used externally 
for prurigo. In India the dried juice is applied for the 
dispersion of swellings (Khory, 639). 

2. We can now go on to the condiments :— 

2 (a). *>“Ni-bi-’ 'f“baUiina^“‘*^mili’i 

“ Buds of the caper {AH. 77) in saltpetre.” 

(K. 4162, i-ii, 18; K. 4218, A,i-ii, 6; S. 1701, i-ii, 9; Mai., 
88, 1, 44.) 

Vinegar is the more usual medium in which this common 
pickle is preserved, but water in which salt has been dissolved 
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is also used; IB., No. 1328, 1877: macerate in salt and 
water, wash with pure water, preserve in vinegar. 

Razes says that preserved in vinegar it is less hot than with 
salt (he also talks of salted preserves, as distinct from those 
made with vinegar). Pliny (NH. xxxi, 46) in discussing 
“ nitrum ” (about the exact meaning of which doubt has been 
raised) says that “ to vegetables it imparts an additional 
greenness ” (Bostock, ibid., says that carbonate of soda is 
added to pickles for this purpose). 

2 (6). '‘Zi-bu-u ina ZID SE + BAR + SE 

“ Nigella (black cummin) on flour of barley (RA. 

1929, 61).” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 33 ; Mat., 88,1, 58.) 

ZM has long been certain as nigella, a regular addition to 
bread in Mesopotamia. It is common in the bazaars. IB., 
No. 1351, quotes Dioscorides, iii, 83, as speaking of the 
black grains mixed with bread. 

3. The next class is that of drugs added to proper media :— 

3 (o). '‘UD (= sarbatu) ina lipu jw!sm(u) 

“ ’"Styrax (AH. 135) in white lard.” 

(K. 4140, B, i, 1; K. 4152, i-ii, 26; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 13; 
S. 1701, i-ii, 10 ; Mat., 88, 1, 50.) 

This is the ordinary way of incorporating such a mild and 
pleasant drug in an ointment. Benzoated lard (P., 100, 
210 gr. of benzoin in 16 oz. of melted lard) is probably the 
modem equivalent. 

4. We now come to more scientific indications, the dyes 

with their mordants or with their uses:_ 

4 (n). '‘Ka-mun {*”‘)bini ^ ina “‘*ga-bi-i (v. e) 

“ Lichen of tamarisk in alum.” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 13; S. 1701, i-ii, 5; Mat., 88, 1, 40.) 

'•Kamunn {'‘TIN.TIR.SaR) has the value of cummin 
(AH. 51): “ black hamunu ” is nigella (see 2 (b)) But 
kamunu also ^ UZU.DIR, lit. “red flesh” (=“red 
worms (?) ”, JRAS. 1929, 343). FoUowing up a suggestion 
> V. 1'‘tin].tjs:Sas. 
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by Mr. Gadd, witb this aichemists’ equivalence'for “ lichen” 
cf. samdnuia igari “scab of the wall ” (i.e. ammonia, PBSM. 
1924, 3) = tuUu sdmtu “ red worm ” {Mai. 88, 3, 40), samdnu 
being “ringworm” (an erroneous explanation). 

It has long been supposed {AH. 50) that the kamund 
which appeared in the court of fi-Ani of the Temple of 
Nabu was lichen (Harper, Letters, No. 367, 8, paralleled by 
katarru on a wall, ib.; cf. Boissier, Choix, i, 2; Bahyhmcxa, iv, 
94; CT. xl, 16). In a text published by Gwynn {PSBA. 1914, 
248, 93) iumma ina bit atneli ina libbi karpat tabdti ka-mu-nu 
innamar, etc., “if in a man’s house in a pot of vinegar 
kamunu appears,” etc., kamunu would appear to mean that 
substance called mother of vinegar : “ Where vinegar is kept 
in open vessels, a gelatinous substance gradually collects in 
it, called mother of vinegar ” (Booth, Enc. of Chem., 27). 
In our Vade-mecum we have here a special kamunu of tamarisk 
(cf. AM. 85, i, vi, 11, ka-mun *'“W-[i-TO‘]) which is described 
in another text as . . Hid *>'‘bini ussu h-nii ka-mun 
: '•'“gab-u {JBAS. 1924, 456) “ . . [which on] the root 
of tamarisk comes forth (alternatively) kamunu of the tama¬ 
risk is alum” (cf. Mat. 88, 6, 28). A New Cyclop, of Botany 
(pub. W. M. Clark, n.d., 631) says that” lichen pyxidatus, 
Common Cup Moss ” grows “ about the roots of old trees ”. 

“ Lichen in alum ” at once suggests one of the lichen dyes 
Alum is used as a mordant in the dyeing of all classes of fibres 
(Rawson, 32), and specifically the New Cyclop., 630, describes 
the “ lichen parietinus ”, the “ yellow wall hchen ” growing 
on the trunks of trees, as being “ affirmed to give a good yellow 
or orange colour, if fixed with alum ”. ” The mordants at 
first employed consisted evidently of the naturally occurring 
sulphates of aluminium and iron, the former being most 
valuable for this purpose. Indeed, Bancroft in his Philosophy 
of Permanent Colours (1813) remarks that the discovery of 
alum was one of the most important events in the history 
of dyeing ” (A. G. Perkin and A. E. Everest, Nat. Org. Col. 
Matters, 1; “ very generally the mere trace of dye present 
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gives yellow shades on aluminium mordant,” ib., 3). Bawson 
(ib., 31) mentions that alum was employed as a mordant 
for dyeing bright colours in the time of Pliny, and that potash 
alum (kainite) occurs in Persia in large quantities. In a Greek 
tert on dyeing (Lagercrantz, Pap. Grace. Holm., 216) to dye 
with orseUle (rocceJla-lichen) urine and alum are to be used. 

The only question, then, which remains is; What kind of 
lichen producing a dye is this kamunu on tamarisks ? In 
Ceylon Roccella monlagnei, Del., grows on trees near the sea- 
coast (Leighton, ” On the Lichens of Ceylon,” Trans. Linn. 
Soc., xxvii, 1871, 163), and I have bought specimens of this 
in the Mosul bazaar (very kindly identified for me by Dr. A. B. 
Rendle). Its local Arab name in Mosul, ia’fet el-’ajHz “ hair 
of the old woman ”, aptly describes it, and this name is 
practically the same as the iebet el-ajHi of IB., No. 85, which 
he gives as a synonym for uSna, another lichen, about which he 
quotes Dioscorides saying that the best comes from the cedar 
of the mountains, then the poplar, and the oak (many of 
these lichens come also from rocks, Bawson, ib., 250).^ 

Another possibility (also from Ceylon, Leighton, ib., 166, 
“ with very few exceptions the lichens all grew on the barks 
of various trees,” 161) is Lecanora tartarea, Ach. {corticola) 
in the Central Province. This is, above all, a dye, cudbear, 
red or crimson (Lorrain Smith, Lichens, 414). There is also 
the Usneo barbata, Fr. (also Central Province, at 5,000 feet, 
Leighton, ib., 163, a yellow colour, Lorrain Smith, ib., 41:7) 
which contains the same word as IB.’s uina. 

We may thus be reasonably certain that in kamun bani 
we have a lichen used as a dye, and mordanted in alum,* 
in spite of the difficulty that the texts also explain it as a 
synonym (alternatively) for alum. 


B his Bechercheg (16) in G. F. Hoffmonn's MCm. sur I'utUUi 
dtg lirltfr.f. I7ST ; 1... trees on which lichens are found, 

i.aas. Jpii'*s, A ;s-r-*elms, chestnuts, figs, junipers, 

oUves (etc.), but I cannot find a definite instance of tamarisk here or in 
Hoffmann’s Bitumeraiio LicAenum, 1784. 

• I have to thank Mr. W. B. Day, of the Department of Forestry, Oxford 
University, for a most enlightening conversation on lichens. 
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4 (b). *ham-me gur-gw-ri^ ina Si-pi-tu , 

“ Coppeismiths’ black on grey hair.” 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 8 ; K. 4218, A, vi, 6 ; K. 14062 ; Mat., 88, 
2, 27.) 

Kamme gurgurri I think I was able to show in AH., 274 
to be the “ vitriol ” of the metal-workers, the root being the 
neo-Syr. Uts = ioa'I nigravit. It is given here as equivalent 
to *''*AS.MUR, which has also the value in Mat., 88,2, 49 ff., 
of *’‘’‘BALAG .GA (“ pumice ”, see my forthcoming article in 
Babyloniaca), *'^’‘ZID.IM (“ dust ofclay”, uncertain meaning), 
*'^'‘ZID.A.BAR (“powder of antimony ”), ‘'‘’‘KUG.BAL.E 
(“emery”, JRAS. 1934, 346), doubtless representing black 
powder in some form. ^“'‘AS.MUR {AH., 274) is also the 
equivalent of “ '‘kamme of the field ” (white and black) and 
“ "kamme of the mountains ”, three plants, which I took to be 
Xanthium stnmarium which I was told in Basrah dyed things 
black. 

There is also the form kamme aikapi (for aikapi see Meissner, 
OLZ., 1911, 385) “ kammeoiihe shoemakers” (PRSM., 1924, 
24), Pliny’s atramentum sutorium “ shoemakers’ black ”, 
called thus from its being used to colour leather, and probably 
including green vitriol (so Bostock, Pliny, NH., vi, 200), the 
chalmnthon of Diosc. for dyeing leather, “ copperas water,” 
the small scales separated from molten copper by the 
application of water (ib.), neXavrgpia (Ibn Djoldjol, 
IB., 1080). 

'"’‘lanibu “ green vitriol ” (see OTG., 113) is recommended 
for hair, AM., 3, 2, 16. For Up^u, for the more usual iifm, 
cf. the variation in Gilgamish, xi, 217, 227, in the making of 
bread, where I have presumed it means “ leaven ”. There is 
a curious coincidence in regard to this SVm “ grey hairs ” 
as a word for leaven, recorded by Forskal {Flora, 193, 1776), 
who says that the lichen prunastri, not native to Egypt, 

> There ie an obrioiu mistake a-gur-ra in K. 4218, A, and Mai., corrected 
by gur. ... on K. 4140, A, and the sign on K. 14062, URUDV.{TIBIRA], 
n R. 61, 46, a ; Deimel, 660, 8 = gurgurru. 
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called “ schaebe ” (^^). ia used as a leaven, and is 
added to bread to give what the Turks consider a delicious 
taste. I do not suppose, however, that it represents the leaven 
in the Gilgamish legend (see 4 (o)). 

4 (c). *f'‘Kur-ka-natn ina ejnr a-su-ur-ri 

“ Turmeric {AH. 110) in ‘ dust of the wall 
(K. 274 -f K. 8764, iii-iv, 22 ; S. 1701, iii, 7; Mat., 88, 2, 6.) 

Obviously, if there is any sense in this group (presuming 
that it is not a roundabout way of indicating a possible yellow 
wall-paint, which seems negligible) “ dust of the wall ” is 
an alchemists’ term for some drug. Cf. JRAS. 1924, 455, 
“ abukaiu-gam is like epiri asurri , the obvious chemical 
would be the common exudation of the soil from which 
the bricks are made (not, of course, the ammonia from 
old walls, due to urine), i.e. what the Indians call rih or 
sajji nuUti, the efflorescence on the surface of the ground, 
as common in Mesopotamia as in India. Sir George Watt 
{Commercial Products of India, 51) describes it thus: “ It 
may be said to be a mixture of the following salts : sodium 
carbonate {sajji), sodium sulphate {Ichari), and sodium chloride 
(common salt or namak). . . . Reh frequently occurs in such 
abundance as to give origin to large tracts of desert—and 
constantly increasing tracts—the surface being literally 
encrusted with a white snow-like deposit.” Now, under 
Curcuma (ib., 448), Sir George Watt says: “ Mordants are 
rarely required with turmeric since the dye attaches itself 
readily to wool, silk, or cotton. Calcutta dyers, however,- 
obtain a brilliant yellow by mixing turmeric with sajji rmtti 
(carbonate of soda, p. 51). ’ It is unnecessary to say more; 
we have here, I think, an indication that kurkanu (turmeric) 
was to be mixed with the salt obtainable from brick walls, 
i.e. of the same constituence as sajji nuUti or rdk, and that the 
old Assyrian dyers used the same method as those of Calcutta. 
Epir asurri, as the exudation from walls, will then be an 
alchemists’ word for this particular salt (which is thus probably 
a definite chemical). 
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4 (d). '‘ffa-za{l)-lu-nu ina parzilli ***nu-ur-mqHi 
“ Murex in iron (and) pomegranate.” 

(K. 274, iii-iv + K. 8764, 23; S. 1701, iii, 8 ; Mat., 88, 2, 7.) 

In AH. 115 I pointed out the similarity of “Jiazalunu with 
the Syr. halla 2 i&nd “ the purple mussel, murex”, but, in con¬ 
sidering it as a plant, I did not recognize the probability that 
this word was the actual murex-dye. At the same time, this 
is uncertain, as the difficulty which the following quotation 
gives will show ^ ;— 

'‘ha-za-lu-na = '‘p{b)u-ud(t, t)-na-nu 
'^ka-ni(zal)-lu-hu = “ „ 

'‘na-mtd isstiri = “ „ 

'^ha-za-si-nu = “ „ ® 

'^P(b)ud{t, t)nanu certainly puts a difficulty in the way of 
the equivalence of murex for '^hizaluna. We do not, it is true, 
know its exact meaning as a plant: I had hitherto taken it to 
mean ” fruit of the butnu, pistachio ” [AH. 171) quite 
erroneously. One important indication of its meaning is shown 
i- ’rrl-:;’- ."id. - 

f I. V ■(" l.'i !• ■!. -. [..rii-- IL*.-.- .. . .‘i.l/,* . 

z&pu SAH ■ (hyssop), zamburu SAH (thyme), kaie SAK 
(thyme), and p{b)ud{t, t)nam SAR. Obviously pistachio is 
at once impossible. It also occurs in a list of aromatics, etc. 
(Johns, Ass. Deeds, No. 1074, 9), which are all given in small 
quantities along with “ two shekels of turmeric, one shekel 
of p(b)ud(t, t)nanu, one shekel of hi^anu ”, the shekel being 
about a quarter of an ounce, and since turmeric is a dye 
(particularly for the hands (CT. xiv, 48, Rm. 328, r. 3), 
like henna in the modem East), it is not improbable that 

‘ I am indebted to a copy of a tablet made by Herr Pick and given by 
him to Professor Langdon, who has generously lent it to me, as he knew 
that I was interested in plant-texts. I am also indebted to Professor Ehelohlf 
for permission, through Professor Langdon, to use this quotation. 

* This, as wiU be seen, restores my copy in CT. xiv, 40, 82-6, 22, 676 ; 
AH. 23 and 116, but adds these two new equivalences. nNamul tfsurt is, 
however, turmeric {CT. xiv, 27, K. 4621, 2 32, K. 10024, 2) ; uJoBOStnu, 

a difficult form, is unknown to me. 
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both the other two are dvea also. It has no stone (I see, 
on re-examination, of 93084, CT. xiv, 16,3, the reading should 
be *f'‘pu-iid-m-m). In Assyrian medicine its water (juice) is 
prescribed for washing a woman in childbirth (in certain 
conditions) (KAR. 195, 22); ib. 203, iv, 24, it is to be brayed 
and eaten without a meal for the lui^s; AM. 59, 1, 44, is 
uncertain, but if the word is to be restored thus, b(p)ttd(t, t)- 
nanu is prescribed with many others for stoppage of urine ; 
in ib, 41, 1, 40, a handful is prescribed (on this text see RA. 
1929,58). 

'‘P(h)u-iiA.{l, t)-na-nu, from its association in Merodach 
Baladan's garden, would appear to be not dissimilar from rue, 
hyssop, and thyme, and consequently one possibility is that 
we should read it bulnanu, the Phcen. ^ovrvovfj,, fdppo- 
marathrum, horse-fennel (see Blau, Zeits. d. Morg. Ges., 
1873, 527; Low, .4r. Pflam., 405), or pndnanu, Maim. 

thymus serpyllum (ib., 326, or ocimum basilicum), or 
Persian mentha^ But this is not easy to associate 
with turmeric and hasanu in ADD. 1074; it is true that 
marjoram can be a dye,* but it is not one of the outstanding 
ones. If ha^iluna is murex, p(b)ud{t, t)nanu ought to mean 
a purple dye. We can certainly say that it is not a yellow 
dye (alongside turmeric), as it would have been included in the 
dyes for staining hands (QT. xiv, 48, Rm. 328, 2, asa foetida 
(silphium), turmeric, mustard, and saffron) ; but the- Arabic 
for “red dye” certainly offers something more 
promising. It is obviously impossible to suggest any particular 
plant, since the Arabic is not definite, and hence I must 
leave '‘pudmm without an equivalent beyond a comparison 
with the Arabic. Probably alkanet, anchusa tindma, the 
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well-known red dye, is sufficiently near in appearance (for 
gardeners’ purposes) to rue, hyssop, and thyme, as well as 
fitting well enough with the list of aromatics and the 
turmeric dye, to fill the blank, but obviously it is without 
scientific value as a comparison. 

I think, with this possibility, as well as in consideration of 
the right-hand column “ in iron (and) pomegranate ”, we 
are entitled to rule out as improbable the theory that two 
rare quadrisyllables like Mzalunu and kazalluhu,^ as well as 
hazasinu in an inferior text, are ordinary equations for a simple 
plant of the nature of thyme, rue, hyssop, or fennel. 

The right-hand column “ in iron (and) pomegranate" 
is a very definite indication, and is so far curious that it 
contains two drugs (usually there is only one). Both “ iron ” 
and “ pomegranate rind ” are used in dyeing in general: 
ferrous sulphate is used as a mordant on wool, basic ferric 
sulphate and nitrate and ferrous acetate on silk, and basic 
ferrous sulphate, ferrous sulphate, and ferrous acetate on 
cotton (Rawson, 235), while, as for pomegranate rinds, 
anyone who has seen an Eastern bazaar will remember the 
dried rinds in the shops. Tannin is the chief acid mordant 
(ib., 236), and the rind of the pomegranate is used as a tanning 
material (Watt, Commercial Produds of India, 910). (On 
ferrous and ferric tannates, see Rawson, ib., 315.) 

Democritus gives a receipt for using “ pourpre which 

* Presuming that this is not kazallu Ururi, very improbable. It is going 
too far into the realms of fantasy to see in kanilujju a garbling of the Syr. 
je-n-kUM, conchylium, murex, but there is a bye-form k6kalHn for 
concbylium, which suggests that k-n-Mld may have a distinct origin of 

• Democritus gives the following as pourpre (ib., ii, 44): (1) I’algue qu’on 
appelle iausse pourpre, (2) le coccus (sorte de cochenille), (3) la couleur 
marine (oraeille), (4) I’orcanette {anchuaa) de Laodio4e, (6) le cremnos, matiere 
inconnue, (6) la garance d’ltalie, le phyllanthion d’Occident (ou des 
plongeurs T), le ver h pourpre, tir6 de . .., le rose d’ltalie ; and those giving 
no fixed colours (pourpre); Cocbenille de Oalatie, la couleur d'Achaie 
qu’on appelle laccha, celle de Syrie qu’on appelle rhizion, le coquillage et le 
double coquillage de Libye, la coquille d’£gypte de la region maritime 
qu’on appelle pinna, la plante appelee isatis, et la couleur de la Syrie 
sup4rienre que Ton appelle murex. 
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jBcludeB iron (Berthelot, CoB. des Anciens AUdiimiHes, part ii, 
43): “ Mettez dans une livre de pourpre, un poids de 
deux oboles de scories de fer, macei^s dans sept draclimes 
d’urine, posez sur le feu jusqu’a I’^bullition. Puis, enievant 
du feu la decoction, mettez le tout dans un vase. Retirant 
d’abord la pourpre, versez la ddcoction sur la pourpre et 
laissez tremper une nuit et un jour. Puis, prenant quatre 
livres de lichen marin (= orseille), versez de I’eau de fa^on 
qu’il y ait au-dessus du lichen quatre doigts d’eau et tenez 
(le melange dans cet <itat) jusqu’i ce qu’il s’epaississe; 
flltrez alors, faites chauffer et verser sur la laine dispos6e 
d’avance, etc.” Vitruvius (vii, 14, quoted Hoefer, Hist, de la 
Chimie, i, 163) says that the preparation of one form of purple 
from the shell-fish was carried out by beating the shell with 
iron instruments, and the purple Uquid thus separated was 
mixed with honey. M. Lisson (quoted, ib., 164) gives the 
various changes in colour actually produced by chemicals 
on the purple shell-fish dye (alcalis, acids, oxalate of 
ammonia, nitrate of silver, but iron is not given as one of the 
chemicals). Pliny {NH. ix, 62) does not give anything which 
will help us much ; he says that salt is to be added, the dye 
is to be steeped for three days and boiled in vessels of tin, 
and after ten days a fleece is to be plunged in as a trial. 
Isidor {Isidori Etymologiae, Lindsay, xii, vi, 50) says of the 
murej that when cut round with an iron it emits tears of 
a purple colour. (See also Berthollet, Art of Dyeing, 6.) It 
would seem as though the above authorities had some idea- 
that iron was nece.ssary. 

I think, therefore, that we are entitled to see in hazalunu 
the Assyrian for murex, which, as a dye, was treated by them 
with iron and pomegranate rinds. 

5. Skins in their treatment for tanning :— 

5 (o). '‘Hal-tap-pa-(a)-nu ina mui-iu-gal-lu (v. li) 

“ Mustard ’ on a muiSugallu-sna^e.” 

(K. 4140, B, i-ii, 31; K. 4152, i-ii, 46 ; Mat., 88, 1, 69.) 

There are two possibilities : one, that the snake-skin takes 
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ihe place of our oil-silk, so that we have herfe* a mustard 
plaster; cf. a poultice in Syriac medicine {SM. ii, 683), 
“ then boil the skin of a snake and make a plaster [of drugs 
previously given] and lay it upon it.” The other is that it is 
possibly for the making of shagreen : in Turkey skin is strewed 
with mustard-seed to make this form of leather (Pomet, 
Hist, of Drugs, 260; Penny Cyd., xxi, 1841, 335). I am 
indebted to a letter from Mr. B. Monar Jones, Principal of 
the Manchester College of Technology, for information that 
shagreen has been made from many types of reptile skins. 

6. Various other uses:— 

6 (a). (v. Sain)-mu (v. mi) sdmu ina ki-sir (v. is-ri) 

immeri NIT A 

“ Carthamus tinctorius (AH. 98) on the ‘ strength ’ 
of a ram.” 

(K. 4140, B, i, 2; K. 4152, i-ii, 27; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 14; 
K. “11386,” 2; Mat., 88, 1,51.) 

I had at first supposed that this was the ordinary ruddling 
of the flocks of sheep, which is done in Mesopotamia (I forget 
the exact colour) as elsewhere. But Mr. Gadd happened to 
mention to me that it was customary in this country to ruddle 
the imder-parts of a ram, so that it might be known which 
ewes had been served, and it is probable (from the definite 
mark NIT A "male”) that this is the explanation here. 
Kisru might have meant “ flock ”, but it is equally likely to 
mean “ strength ”, although I have no parallel for such 
a special meaning. 

I hope to return to the remainder of the Vade-mecum in 
a forthcoming book on Assyrian Pharmacopoda. 

22S. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A GIPSY STONE 

The stone here illustrated, a blood-red camelian, unset, 
2 mill, thick, appears to he of the finest workmanship and 
to read plainly— 



which may be translated “Tax of the Muslim Gipsies” 
in whatever year the figures represent; i.e. either reading 
from left to right in the usual way, a.h. 660 = a.d. 1261; 
or from right to left and assuming the omission of the thousand 
digit, A.H. 1066 = A.D. 1666. 

The word is not given in Dozy’s Arabic 

dictionary (1881), nor in any other I can find. iiuL», 
however, grammatically the same, is commonly given as 
meaning “ tax ”. Further, von Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osman: Reiches” Pest, 1827, ix, 498), quotes a Firman of 
A.H. nil: “ Zur Bntscheidung eines Steuerprozesses, ob die 
Garten eines Chass (Staatsgutes) auf dem Zehentfusse, oder 
als Maktuu (mit bestimmter Summe besteuert) anzusehen 
seyen ” ; and renders “ Maktuu ” also as “ Pachtschilling ”. 
On the same page he also quotes another document of the same 
date, viz. a “ Befreyungsbrief fiir Zigeuner (Eiibti) ”, for¬ 
bidding Turkish governors to molest them, provided they have 
paid the “ Zigeunerkopfsteuer This appears to be germane 
to the subject, as showing that the gipsies were known in 
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Turkey by the name “ Kibti ”, as well as by that of 
“ Tchingan^ 

Their names are further referred to in D’Ohsson’s Tableau 
girUrdl de VEmpire Ottoman, Paris, 1788, vii, 237, where, 
on the subject of Capitation Tax, a special tribute is said to 
be paid by the “Boh4miens ou Egyptiens (Kibtyan, 
Tchingan^) ”, which is farmed out for Piastres 260,000, the 
fanner enjoying signorial jurisdiction over them. Those who 
are Mohammedans also pay this tribute, since they are held 
to be schismatics, but, in accordance with a law of a.d. 1694, 
they pay only Pi. 5 per head instead of Pi. 6. D’Ohsson does 
not seem to distinguish between the two names “ Kibtyan ” 
and “ Tchingan4 ”. 

Two pages earlier he describes the use and distribution of 
stamped receipt forms bearing the words “ Tribut des Infideles 
(Djeziy4-i-Guebran) ” and marked with the date, the names 
of the Grand Treasurer and the Farmer, with a description of 
the taxpayer added by the Collector. This would appear to 
afford a reasonable explanation of the use of the present stone. 

The main interest, however, seems to lie in the date of the 
stone, of which the cutting in the original appears absolutely 
clear. If it is to be read as a.h. 1066 = A.D. 1655, then we have 
the record of a law previous to that mentioned by D'Ohsson 
and not, so far as I have been able to find, referred to by him 
or von Hammer; though the latter (op. cit., v, 125) states 
that the vicious practice of farming the Capitation Tax 
generally was begun by the Defterdar Mustafa Pasha cirm 
A.D. 1630. For the date a.h. 1066, we must not only assume 
the omission of the thousand digit, which is common, but also 
the reading of the numerals from rigid to left. I am informed 
on the best authority that this does occur in Turkish 
documents, I have, however, examined the dates on half 
a dozen likely Turkish MSS. in the Bodleian Library without 
finding one written in this way: notably MS. (75) 2113, fol. 
1 (o), bears ink impressions of the seals of three former owners 
with dates, A.H. 1126, 1151, and 1155, aU written with four 
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digits firom left to right in the nsnal way. PurthSrtnore, I can 
find nothing of this practice of reversing the digits in the 
important work of Beinand on the subject (DesorijAion da 
Monumens Mimdmans de M.le Luc de Blacas, Paris, 1828). 
Beinand, who must have examined hundreds, if not thousands, 
of such stones, in dealing with the question of dating, says 
(voL i, p. 85): “A regard de la maniere de marquer la date, 
on la fait en chiffires. Les chi&es, a la difference de I’^criture, 
se lisent comme les notres, c’est-h-dire, de gauche & droite. 
... La seule difficulte a laquelle donne lieu I’usage des 
chiffires, et qui caract4rise la n4gligence orientale, c’est que 
quelquefois, au lieu d’exprimer la date en entier, on se contents 
de marquer les demiers chiffies.” For him the only difficulty 
arises from the omission of the thousand, or even of the 
hundred, digit. To this the only obvious reply would seem 
to be that, in a general way, in calligraphy, almost anything 
is possible. 

The earlier date, a.h. 660 = a.d. 1261, has the advantage of 
being the usual reading and would, if it could be established, 
appear to put the stone in the first rank of gipsy documents. 
It would then appear assignable to the latest Seljuk times. 
Von Hammer (op. cit., i, 35) traces the fall of that empire 
{drca A.H. 657) and the rise of the Karaman dynasty, the 
second of whom, Mohammed Bey, was remarkable for his 
reforms in the Tax-registers, which under the Seljuks had 
been kept in the Persian language. He, however, introduced 
an admixture of Turkish and began the book-keeping in the 
two mixed languages which survived in Turkey up to modem 
times. (As his authority on these matters, von Hammer 
quotes the Grand Vizir Lutfi, who wrote historical and 
statistical works in the time of Selim I and Suleiman.) 

With the little that is known of Gipsy folk-movements, 
the early date seems to fit in admirably. Tracing them back¬ 
wards, they are at Zurich in a.d. 1418 (see Kogalnitchan, 
Skizze einer Geschichte d. Zigeuner, Stuttgart, 1840, p. 8), 
in Wallachia in a.d. 1387, and most probably in Crete in 
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AJ>. 1322 (see F. Miklosich, “ Die Wanderungen d. Zigeuner,” 
in Denkschnfien d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissens<di., Vienna, 1874, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 4-6). Moreover, authorities seem to agree that 
they probably passed through the Byzantine Empire some 
time in the twelfth century, having travelled through, and 
halted in, Persia and Armenia, as appears to be shown by 
the modem Gipsy language. Kogalnitchan gives up the date 
of their very first appearance in Europe as an insoluble 
problem, guessing tentatively ctrca A.v. 1250. Regarding 
their conversion to Islam, Miklosich (op. cit., p. 5) notes 
their " vielfach bezeugte Bereitwilligkeit, sich der Religion 
des Landes auesserlich anzubequemen ”. 

Such cAndence as I have been able to collect so far on 
artistic points seems to be doubtful. On the one hand, the 
thirteenth century a.d. saw the zenith of Seljuk art, and the 
fine, bold Naskh of the stone appears very closely to resemble 
that on Seljuk monuments (see Friedrich Sarre, Beise in 
KUinasien 1895—Forschungen zur Seldjuhischen Kumt u. 
Oeographie," Berlin, 1896, notably plates xix and xx of the 
Kara Tai Medresseh, dated a.h. 649); but, on the other, 
I have been told that the flowery background is in a style 
rather identified with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
A.D., though it might be earlier. 

J. McG. Dawkins. 

THE MEANING OF THE N.AME A8MODAEUS - 

The meaning of the name Asmodaeus, the “evil spirit-’ 
(to TTovrjpov Saifioviov) or “ king of demons ’’ htD^O) 

of Tobit, iii, 8, 17, has long been debated.^ It occurs in 
the following forms in the chief early versions: T.yV 
AfffioSavs, AafioSalos, 'AapoSeos ; Vulgate (only v. 8) 

‘ See the bibUography listed in my FoufuhUumii of the Iranian Religions, 
p. 186, notes 2-4, Bombay, 1929. The whole character of the Iranian 
AOma- (cf. Persian ^ “anger, rage, fiiiy ”) is so unlike that of 
Amnodaeus (cf. Founda/ions, pp. 1S6-7, for the former, and L. Giniberg, 
m Jetcish Rneyclopedia, ii. 217-220, New Yorit, 1902, for the latter) that one 
can scarcely identify the two. 
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Amodaeus ; Syriac .flDo]yaiQttl; Armenian (r. 8), 

t^'-“ > Aramaic, Talmudic, Midrashio, 

and Haggadic These forms show oonclusivdy 

that the name can be connected neither with the Avesta 
demon Aesma,^ which would give *Eam-, -»**1*, 

; nor with Hebrew “ apostatize ” *; so that 

the Talmudic-Midrashic-Haggadic form should be written 
with t’, not The spellings actually found appear to imply 
an Avesta *Asmo-daem-, Old Persian *Ama-daiva-, the 
second component meaning “ demon ” (less probably 
"god”).® 

It is about the connotation of the first component of the 
name that controversy has centred ; but with establishment 
of its Iranian form, the problem is simplified. The Avesta 
has the name Asm6-x'’anvant- (YaSt, i, 30; xiii, 96; xxii, 
37 ; in i, 30, all the manuscripts read Aesmo-) " Sky-Bright 
This is formed by substituting compositional -o- for the 
nominative -a (cf. the accusative asmanam x''’anmnt9m in 
Visprat, vii, 4; Videvdat, xix, 35).* We also find an 

^ As maintained by T. Benfey, (Iber die Monatemmen einiger alter VUker, 
p. 201, Berlin, 1836 ; M. Hang, Msaayt . . . onthe Parsis, 3rd ed., p. 337, 

note 4, London, 1884; T W- V- >. 7 ■ r;- US 6. 

Berlin, 1863; A. Kohu ' I-. 

in ihrer Abhdngigkeit vom Pareismue, pp. 72-84, Leipzig, 1866; J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianitm, pp. 250-2, London, 1913. 

• So I. Scheftelowitz, Die aUpersische Beligion und dot Judentum, p. 61, 
Giessen, 1920. 

• While daeva- almost invariably means “ demon ” in Iranian, its earlier 
signification “ god ” is retained in at least two Osruianian proper names of 
the ninth century, BSvdaS and Devdast (T. Noldeke, in Zeitechrift fUr 
Jndologie und Iranietik, ii [1923], 318; cf. L. H. Gray, in JRAS. 1927, 
p. 438, note 3). With -8*os, etc,, cf, Hesychios, devas' rods dicdicouy 8soiis, 
Mdyoi (to be emended with F. de Lagarde, Oeaammelte Abhandlungen, 
p. 148, Leipzig, 1866, to xaicovs). 

• C. Bartholomae, AUiranisehes Wdrtetbuch, col. 221, Strasbourg, 1904; 

so also F. Justi, Handbuch der Zendeprache, p. 38, Leipzig, 1864 (his later 
view, reading AUmd-, and snpposing that it contains the Semitic name 
Eimun [Asklepios], IranischesNamenbuch, p. 11, Marburg, 1806, is a distinct 
retrogression). For Iranian asan-, arman- “ stone ” in the sense of “ heaven ” 
(Persiaii see Bartholomae, coL 208, and cf. Hesychios, iic/tmv ... 

oupmis. 
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*Acriiot6x, father of Z’oAovSowx or FoXivio^, martyred 
ia 692 under Xusrau 11,^ the first part of whose name recurs 
in that of (n>*|n20D», parent of 112*1*1 or TaiKI in 
incantation-texts fitom Nippur.* The forms ’AoimSox ■ 
(n)'JH30DK are particularly interesting in this connection 
as being exactly parallel to Avesta Asmd-x'’anvant -; 
*Ama{n)-3^anmnt-. 

If, then, the name Asmodaeus means “ Sky-Demon ”, 
it would seem that, although the Iranians had a deity Asan¬ 
as god of the physical sky,* he was originally none other than 
Ahura Mazda, whom I believe to have been primarily the 
sky-god pure and simple.* His conversion by the Jews from 
chief god to chief devil is readily intelligible ; and it is worth 
noting, as a parallel, that in the Pamirs Almasde (evidently 
a reminiscence of Ahura Mazda) has “ degenerated into an 
evil spirit, who lives in the rivers, into the eddies of which he 
tries to draw bathing or swimming men. Sometimes he will 
go into the stables at night and amuse himself by disturbing 
the horses and donkeys or by pulling hairs out of their tail 
or manes 


The variants of the name, finally, seem to indicate at least 
two sources of borrowing: 'Aar/ioSaios, Asmodaeus, and 
'K*TOiyN appear to be from Old Persian *Asma(n)~daiva(s ); 
Mo^dSeoy and \\q_Jnq.lrLJi from Avesta *Asm6-daevas ; 
’A<rfi6Savs may be a reading of unvocalized *CDo1»QiQCo], to 
be vocalized 


* Cf. JuBti, Xatnenbmh, pp. 43, 117, and, for the second component, 

p. 400: Nikephoros Kallistoe (beginning of the fourteenth century), 
Hutoria tcdesiatiica, xviii, 25 (Migne, Patrohgia Oraeca, oxlvii, 377): 
ToAivSoix i) piiprus . . . Ik pdyoiv IJepauv, 'Aa/ioiix A**” 

narpor, pifTpot ii Mvioix- 

* J. Montgomery, Aramaic lacantation TexU from Nippur, xii, 1, 10; 
Jtvi, 1, 12 ; xisi, 2. 0. 9 (pp. 174, 188, 223), Philadelphia, 1913. 

* Gray, pp. 137-8. 

* Ib., p. 26. 

* 0. Olufnn, Through (he Vnknoum Pamin, p. 199, London, 1904. 


<3oLniisiA Ukiv*esitv, 
Niw Yor* ChTY. 


Louis H. Gray. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Myamma Min Okchokpon Sadan. With Appendix to 
King Bodaw Phaya’s Yazathat Hkaw “Ameindav 
Tangyi”. Parts I to V. Ed. by the late U Tin. 
9| X ej. Part I: pp. xxiii + 271 ; 1931 ; 4s. 6d. 

Part II: xxii + 312 ; 1932 ; 6s. Od. Part III; xiv + 
208 ; 1932 ; 6s. Part FV ; xv + 318 ; 1933 ; 6s. 9d. 
Part V ; ix + 258 ; 1933 ; 6s. Rangoon ; Government 
Printing Office. 

The title, literally translated, means “ Book of the form of 
government of the Burmese Kings ”. A sub-title, mis¬ 
translated on the cover, tells us that King Bodawpaya’s 
ordinance known as the Royal Code is contained in an 
appendix. 

The five parts run to 1,367 pages in all and constitute a very 
important contribution to historical knowledge. The author 
or compiler, the late U Tin, for many years Sub-divisional 
Officer of Pagan, was after his retirement deputed to examine 
a number of manuscripts in the archives of the Government of 
Burma. The following extract from an official letter, dated 
November, 1920, addressed to the late Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 
then Superintendent, Archseological Survey, quoted in the 
introduction, indicates how the present work came to be 
undertaken : “ It would be very convenient if in the course 
of his researches TJ Tin were able to make rough notes which 
could be used for the compilation of a book on Public 
Administration in Burma. If he were able to do so. 
Sir Regmald Craddock would gladly consider the question of 
commissioning or aiding you to write a book on the subject 
on the lines of Pramathanath Banerjea’s book.” 

Pramathanath Banerjea’s book referred to is evidently 
Public Administration in Ancient India (Macmillan & Co., 
1916), which deals with India in the heroic age, from about 
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800 B.c. to A.D. 500 in the compass of 298 pages. It would 
appear that Mr. Taw Sein Ko contemplated taking this as 
a model for a book on public administration in Burma and 
that U Tin was to collect material. Later Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
seems to have abandoned his idea, for in 1928 he drew up 
a scheme of chapter and section headings for a book to be 
written by U Tin (Introduction, pp. 8-18). It can be inferred 
from these headings that Mr. Taw Sein Ko read the history of 
Burma as a gradual degeneration of the administration due 
to the encroachments of autocracy on democratic principles. 
Something might be said for this view. But U Tin was not 
the man to develop it. He was an, exact scholar and an 
antiquarian, rather than a historian. He was deeply concerned 
at the ignorance of previously existing institutions among the 
rising generation in Burma and his habitual method of writing 
was to follow where the argument led him into all ramifications 
of his theme, determined to leave no detail unexplained. 
Fortunately this was the method he employed in the present 
work. Instead of taking “ rough notes ” of documents, he 
reproduces them in extemo, with the necessary commentary 
on linguistic or other obscurities. In his own comments there 
may be points that call for elucidation and this is given. 
The result is that the book, though faulty in respect of order 
and arrangement, contains much material of direct historical 
value and much curious information on the institutions, 
customs, and language of Burma, not elsewhere available. 
U Tin lived to see the publication of the fifth and last part 
of his monumental work. 

The general arrangement is as follows ;— 

Part I. The ideals of kingly government, taken from 
Indian classical sources. These lists of virtues—and corre¬ 
sponding faults—would form the texts for the instruction 
given to a prince or scion of an official family by his tutor, 
but some of them were probably regarded as obsolete in 
later times. 

Part II. The classes or castes of the population according 
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to Indian authorities ; m 3 rthiGal and early lyings ; climate 
and population of Burma; village officers; records of 
women headmen of villages, with an excursus on women 
sovereigns; selection of the Crown Prince—an important 
act as the Prince selected was given certain official duties 
which served as a training in statecraft; great kings of Burma. 

Part III. Great kings (continued). Bodawpaya’s adminis¬ 
tration and ordinances (the ordinance included in the 
Appendix is referred to at p. 61); the Hluttaw or cabinet. 

Part IV. The ByMaik or Privy Council; Departments 
of Government—the Army, the Judicial, and Revenue 
Departments. 

Part V. Agricultural and works departments ; architecture 
of Royal Buildings; comparison of Biumese and British 
administration. 

Such is the book in barest outline. The table of contents 
extends to 74 pages and includes at least 600 different topics. 
Most of them relate to the central government; a good deal 
is said of village administration and something of the life of 
the people. Of provincial administration we learn very little. 

Political theory was largely borrowed from India, but was 
also partly based on precedents derived from the history of 
Burma. In practice the king was subject to one restraint 
only—the limit of the people’s endurance. The Indian theory 
that he was subject to the control of the ministers emerged 
from time to time. Bodawpaya expressly laid on them the 
duty of warning him against error and instances are quoted 
of refusal by the ministers to issue a royal order of which they 
disapproved. King Mind6n, however, expected his ministers 
to agree with him, as no doubt they were usually able to do 
from conviction. But it appears that the Kinwun Mingyi’s 
action in supporting the claim of the Prince of Thibaw to 
the throne may have been based on a desire to institute the 
only kind of constitutional government for which there was 
any sanction in Burma—administration by the king acting 
with his ministers—and on the expectation that the accession 
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of a young king of unformed cbaracter would offer a favourable 
opportunity for introducing the change. This is, in substance, 
the author’s defence of the Kinwvmmingyi—he does not 
consider it an adequate defence and expresses regret at 
having to criticize the conduct of a man who was undoubtedly 
a patriot and his own patron and friend. These passages occur 
in the end of Part II, where also wUl be found an accoimt of 
the palace intrigues in the last days of B^g Minddn, based 
on contemporary documents and the statements of 
participants. 

A feature of the administration of criminal justice was that 
no accused person could be sentenced until he had admitted 
his guilt. But in order to extract such an admission, resort 
was had, especially in cases of theft, robbery, dacoity, or 
rebellion, to tortures gradually increasing in severity. These 
are detailed, and it is added that criminal procedure was so 
harsh that people were terrified at the mere report of it and 
that consequently serious crime was rare (iv, 290). The 
application of torture was in accordance with the Hindu 
codes which were followed by the Burma courts, and the 
author's matter of fact account of Burma practice may 
perhaps deserve the attention of students of Hindu criminal 
law. The classes of offences in which torture was principally 
resorted to are interesting. As regards rebellion, or high 
treason, the necessity of obtaining with the minimum of 
delay full information as to preparations for rebellion, Sn ever 
present danger to the kings of Burma, would be held to justify 
any measures, however harsh. Apart from high treason, 
the offences mentioned relate to property, and the object in 
view was no doubt to obtain information which would lead 
to its recovery. But the horror felt at the proceedings of the 
courts may be taken as an indication that the country had 
reached a stage of development at which torture had become 
an anachronism and that a reform of criminal procediue was 
overdue. 

The hereditary village officers and the rights as lord of the 
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manor which- thejr asserted are dealt with in Part II 
(pp. 172 sqq.), and in the same part (p. 142) the following 
pleasing description of village life is given: “ The life of the 
alhis, who were not liable to military service, and of the 
ahmudam when not on service or on duty at the capital was 
not more laborious than at present. The athis had no 
obligations except the rendering of the twelve state dues, 
which were trivial. Generally work was hard in the rains but 
there was plenty of leisure in the dry weather. Hence the 
proverb ‘ Chins in the rains, kin^ in the summer After 
the harvest was over, men of like age or tastes used to meet 
outside the village under a large tree or near a monastery 
or tank, or at a rest house. The older men would talk and 
question each other about books, and the talk often ended in 
disputes and fights, as is sho-wn by many judicial decisions 
still preserv'ed. Younger men boxed, wrestled, or practised 
playing on musical instruments, dancing and the singing of 
poems. Boys played games, rough or gentle, and those who 
had a taste for sport went to the forest.” 

Of original documents reproduced—^and it should be said 
that documentary evidence is adduced wherever available— 
one of the most interesting is an intelligence report on the 
English in India in the late eighteenth century, imfortunately 
too long to quote. 

Palace ceremonial, religion and heresies, land titles, 
irrigation, judicial ordeals, ducking of witches, blood-drinking 
as an artificial means of creating blood-relationship, human 
sacrifice—these are only a few of the subjects dealt with. It 
is no exaggeration to say that to anyone interested in the 
history and native institutions of Burma, the Okchokpon 
Sudan is indispensable as a work of reference. 

460, 690. J. A. Stewart. 
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Tihmmch-Ugeisches aus Indiek. By W. von Hevesy. 

9 X 6, pp. vi + 383. Vienna : Manzsche Verlags- und 

Universitats-Buchiiandlung, 1932. 

In this book, which exacts our tribute for the author’s 
immense industry in collecting so vast an amount of 
lexicographical material from such diverse sources, Mr. von 
Hevesy sets out to demonstrate the kinship of the Finno- 
Ugrian family with the Mundu languages of India. In spite, 
however, of the considerable number of apparently striking 
similarities of vocabulary which he produces, the linguist 
who demands a more detailed proof will be left unconvinced. 
To prove kinship between two languages it is necessary to 
demonstrate that they possess in common a number of 
particularities which cau be explained only by the assumption 
that they are but different forms of one common original. 
The most cogent proof lies in the comparison of grammatical 
structure, for that, unlike vocabulary, is not liable to borrowing 
in any high degree. But—and here is the heart of the matter 
—any correspondences, whether of grammatical structure 
or of vocabulary, must be shown to be part of a regular system. 
Furthermore, when it is not two languages, but two language- 
groups which are being compared, it is obviously necessary 
to compare as far as possible the oldest knowm form of either 
group. Thus to establish the relationship of the Romance 
languages with the modem Indo-Aryan languages, we shall 
not compare French with Hindi, Portuguese with Marathi, 
but the *wo fi’-irn-.a!'! frcur. twr ’ nv-- i| .- 



Sanskrit. Even where the ancestral languages are not known 
by documentary evidence, the comparative method of 
linguistics allows us to gain some idea of their constitution. 
Thus we have some knowledge of the language from which 
has sprung the Indo-European family and of that from which 
the Semitic languages have developed; and in attempting 
to demonstrate an original kinship between Indo-European 
and Semitic, we shall compare, not English with modern 
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Arabic, bat the oiigiiial Indo-Europeaa and the original 
Semitic which we have reached by comparison within each 
group of their descendants. 

Of the two language-families before us, much progress 
has been made in the comparative study of Finno-Ugrian 
and fairly precise conclusions have been arrived at as to the 
correspondences existing between the different members. 
But it is far otherwise with the Munda languages, and the first 
task of him who wishes to establish the relationship of Mui^da 
with any other family of languages whatsoever is to establish 
the correspondences existing between individual Muuda 
languages in order to gain some precise idea as to their earlier 
form. Here is the first great weakness of Mr. von Hevesy’s 
demonstration. The demonstration itself takes the form of 
a comparison of the general structure of the two families, of 
certain grammatical formations, of vocabulary. Similarity 
of general structure, such as existence of vowel-harmony, 
distinction of gender resting upon an animate and an 
inanimate class, the use of postpositions as opposed to 
prepositions, all this proves nothing, and such parallels could 
be found between almost any two languages, for the number 
of possibilities is restricted, and resemblance may be due to 
chance or the similar working of the human mind. 

Instead of attempting to show a series of regular corre¬ 
spondences of sound between the two groups, Mr. von Hevesy 
contents himself with pointing to a number of similar inter¬ 
changes of sounds within each separate group, as, for example, 
the correspondence of initial w- (u-) and b- between certain 
Munda languages and between certain Finno-Ugrian languages, 
but he does not demonstrate a regular correspondence between 
Munda on the one hand and Finno-Ugrian on the other. 

It is this failure which invalidates the whole of his 
grammatical and lexical comparisons. With an assumed 
Finno-Ugrian s uffix *-t indicating verbal causality he compares 
the Santali transitive verbs jerei', rikU, torlat/d, bhangat ; 
but which is it of these final consonants— t’, t, i/d, or t — 
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that corresponds to Finno-Ugrian *-<? A few pages later 
we find another Finno-Ugrian suffix *-t said to form participles 
and substantives from verbal stems, to which are said to 
correspond Santali s uffix es in -t, in -to, in -I, and in -s ; but 
any belief in the existence of such a correspondence will be 
lessened by observing that the examples given for the last 
two forms are not Muijda words at all, but loans from Indo- 
Aryan, probably Bengali: os ‘ to hope, trust ’ (also as 
subst. ‘ hope, trust ’; loan from Hi. or Bg. as ‘ hope, 
expectation ’ < Skt. did) from which Mr. von Hevesy 
derives asol ‘ trustworthy ’—^this must be asol (Bodding, 
Santali Diet., p. 87) ‘ real, true, genuine ’—which of course 
has nothing to do with as ‘ hope ’, but is a loan from Bg. 
dsal, itself a loan from Hi. Arabic asl ; sahas ‘ bravery ’ is 
not derived from sahai ‘ to help, encourage ’ (itself a loan 
from Hi. Bg. sahai), but is a loan from Hi. Bg. sahas (which 
is either a loan, or derived, from Skt. sdhasa-). Such mistakes 
are very numerous throughout the book, and conclusions 
supported by them can carry no weight. On page after page 
of the vocabulary, examples like this occur: “ hiswas 

‘ vertrauen ’ . . . (Hmdi biswds).—U&gy. bizvdst (? bizvds -f t) 
‘sicherlich . . ; biz- ‘ fide ; whereas we know that 

Hi. bisu'ds is a literary loan from Skt. viivdsa-. Mr. von 
Hevesy appears to defend this position by assuming that the' 
ancestors of the Magyars came from India and borrowed this 
and many other similar words from Indo-Aryan when they 
were there. This illustrates well his lack of scientific method-: 
for it is Skt. sthdna- which must be compared with Magy. 
tanya, not Santali than (loan from Hi. Bg. than < Skt. sthdna-) 
or Skt. sthirA- ‘ firm ’ with Tscher. tdrem- ‘ be silent ’, not 
Santali thir (loan from Hi. thir < Skt. sthird-). It is even 
harder to find in besak ‘ undoubtedly ’ the origin of Magy. 
betzeg ‘certainly’, or to believe that Jdialam ‘to finish’ 
or julum ‘ oppression ’ are anything but loans from Arabic 
through the medium of Hindi and Bengali. 

E. L. Turner. 
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Bbport on a Linguistic Mission to Noara-WESTBBN 
Inuu. (InstituttetforBammenlignendeEulturforskning 
Sorie C III-l.) By 6. Moroenstuciine. 9 x 5f, 
pp. 76, ills. 12, maps 2. Oslo: Aschehoug & Co.; 
London: Williams and Norpte, 1932. N.Kr. 2.50, 
2s. 9d. 

Indo-Iranian studies have already been greatly enriched by 
Professor Morgenstieme’s first visit to the Indo-Iranian 
frontier, described in his previous report, and by the 
publication of a considerable amount of the material he then 
collected. In the modest pages of this second report he 
describes the chief events and the main new discoveries of his 
second journey of 1929. On the journey north from Karachi 
he made some profitable investigation into linguistic 
conditions in Baluchistan and the Trans-Indus country 
farther north. Most of his time was spent in Chitral, where, as 
before, he was not content with studying and recording the 
numerous languages and dialects of that valley and its 
offshoots, but also took every opportunity of working with 
visitors from over the passes. The report takes the form of an 
itinerary, written in a pleasant style and with a humour 
which is altogether enjoyable. He investigates the language of 
the Prasuns, and among others gets hold of the very shepherd 
“of whose considerable stupidity” Sir George Grierson 
writes in LSI., viii, 2, 59 ; but “ neither his intelligence nor 
his knowledge of his mother-tongue had improved since 
1899 ”. The language of another Prasun resembles to a quite 
extraordinary degree that of a man he had worked with in 
Kabul in 1924. It is only after some days he discovers that 
he is actually the same man who " had in his home valley 
heard rumours about a mad sahib who paid good money in 
exchange for strange words ”, and “ wanting very badly to buy 
a new coat, had walked across the high passes to Bagromatal 
and from there on to Chitral.” One imagines with pleasure 
the reunion of the Prasim tribesman and the Norwegian 
savant. It was generally asserted that the speakers of Palula 
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in Ashret had come from Chilas on the Indus some two or 
three generations ago. One of his “ informants, however, 
wisely answered my question about the date of the 
immigration with a : God knows 

With great skill and penetration M. has in the course of his 
narrative described the chief characteristics of the languages 
investigated and indicated their linguistic implications, 
leaving for a later date the publication of full details. These 
all students of Indo-Iranian will eagerly await. In the mean¬ 
time the indications here given are of the greatest scientific 
value. 

But on this journey M.’s study of customs and beliefs was 
of an equal importance. In the forefront of these came his 
investigation of the rapidly disappearing religion of the pagan 
Kafirs. For Chitral proved a refuge from the forcible 
conversion to Islam practised in neighbouring Afghanistan. 
The intense interest of these studies will be seen when it is 
realized that we have here beliefs and practices inherited 
from the original Aryan invaders of India, uncontaminated 
for the most part by the entirely difierent evolution and 
replacement of those ideas in India itself. Among the Kati 
gods are Imra (already recognized by Lassen as Yamaraja-), 
Bagist {*bhaffislha-, cf. Vedic Bhdga-), Gyis or Giwis the War 
God (Vedic gams- epithet of Indra, gdvisti- ‘ desire of cows 
or booty, battle ’). At the School of Oriental Studies 
a London audience has already been privileged not'only- to 
hear Professor Morgenstieme’s account of these discoveries 
but also to see the cinema films he made of pagan sacrifices 
and festivals. A separate account of all this is promised. 

I append notes on three pomts of detail. On p. 6 M. notes 
that a peculiarity conunon to the northern Dravidian 
languages, Brahui, Malto, and Kurukh, is the development 
of one type of Dravidian k into x. It seems fairly certain that 
Prim. Dravidian possessed both g and i, and that it was k which 
became Brahui x. 

In the Kurangal dialect of E. Pashai (p. 23) se ‘ 16 ’ is not 
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necessarily an exception to the correspondence' Skt. hs > eh~, 
bat may rest on the distinction found generally in the lA. 
languages of India, as Pkt. <Aa ‘ 6 ’ < * ksat, but sciltka 
‘ 16 ’ < sodMa. 

Pashai dd^r ‘ hill ’ (p. 24) perhaps from dhdrd f. (rather 
than hypothetical *dhdra-) ‘ edge, lex. edge of a mountain 
E^shtawari dhdr ‘ mountain ’ has oblique dhari, like the 
oblique bhuchi {bubhuksa-). 

Once again we may express our gratitude to Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, which has enabled 
Professor Morgenstieme so greatly to enrich human 
knowledge. 

64S. K. L. Turner. 


Legends or Palestine. By Zev Vilnay. 8 x 5J, pp. xiv 
492, ills. 69. Philadelphia : Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1932. 

In the year 1929 the author of this book published in 
Hebrew a number of legends, jests, and animal stories, told to 
him by Jews and Arabs living in Palestine. These tales have 
now been translated into English, but the two publications 
differ considerably in the method chosen for marshalling their 
contents. In the present volume the material has been 
arranged geographically ; starting from Jerusalem, continuing 
to Hebron, thence to the north, to Haifa, Tiberius, Galilee, 
and so on. Moreover, by adding numerous legends found in 
Hebrew and Arabic books, and thereby obscuring the important 
distinction between old and new, written and oral, Mr. Vilnay 
has compromised the value of his collection to students of 
Folk-lore. 

From the original Hebrew text no less than fifty tales 
have been omitted, their place being taken by a somewhat 
larger number, drawn from documentary sources. Of the 
additional matter in this very interesting volume, sixty-nine 
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illustrations, a full description of the literary sources extending 
over fifty pages, and a complete Subject-Index, may be 
especiaUy commended to the reader’s attention. 

J40, M. Gaster. 


Il SaCEIPICIO NELLA ReUOIONE DEI Semiti di Babilonia 

E Assiria. By Giuseppe Furlani. 12 x 9, pp. 268. 

Rome : Giovanni Bardi, 1932. 

The author has collected in this volume the description of 
all the sacrifices found in the Semitic literature of Babylon 
and Assyria. In his introduction he states distinctly that he 
has left out those which are Sumerian and has limited himself 
merely to the above mentioned. The book is divided into 
two sections. The one is a complete list of the sacrifices and 
the second a detailed investigation into the character, time, 
and meaning of the sacrifices. The first part which contains 
the texts is also subdivided into smaller sections, the first 
the whole series of sacrifices found in the inscriptions. These 
are more connected with the kings, then comes the series, 
e.g. like the right of the Baru, of the conjuror, of the singer, 
then the sacrifices on the rites of purification in the series of 
Maqlu. Then the rite of the covering of the sacred drum, 
the whole fire of Unik, sacrifices in connection with hymns, 
the chanting of hymns, sacrifices mentioned in the medical 
and mantle texts in connection with the oracles, with the 
heminologia, with the propitious days and the reverse. There 
are sacrifices which were offered in the Temple of Uruk in 
the time of the Selucids. Then follows an interesting collection 
of sacrifices found in the various methods and legends like 
the Gilgamesh epic, the Adapa legend, the Journal of Ishtar 
to the Netherworld, the Etana legend, and the death and the 
resurrection of Marduk. Again the sacrifices in the wisdom 
literature like the discussion between the masters and the 
pupils, sacrifices mentioned in the laws of administration, in 
the astronomical literature, and lastly pseudo-epigraphic 
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letter of Jeremia and the legends of Bel and the'dragon. These 
are only a few of the titles giving an idea of the contents of 
this book. Each of the chapters is introduced by a shbrt 
description and above all the ceremonies which accompany 
the sacrifices are here given as far as possible in detail. This 
is a very interesting part, for there can be no doubt that these 
old ceremonies accompanying the sacrifices and also other 
operations or conjurations form an integral part of the 
sacrifices. In the more recent collections of magic literature 
it is this portion which is often missing. In addition to the 
sacrifices no doubt certain stories or legends have been recited, 
but these were accompanied also by some ceremonies, the 
burning of incense or of other aromatic spices as well as certain 
gestures, movements, dancing, etc., or ejaculations. The 
sacrifices have disappeared and only those words have been 
retained, and we may, therefore, look to the ancient ceremonies 
and practices in Babylon as having been retained to a large 
extent by the later magicians or conjurors. In the Greek papyri 
very little has been preserved in the magic literature and also 
that of the Middle Ages ; and, whilst the book in itself has a 
rich store of information as far as the Babylonian texts are 
concerned, it is a no less valuable contribution to the study 
of a branch of literature which had become more and more 
obscure in the course of time. It is with the information 
gathered from Dr. Furlani’s book that much light is thrown 
also upon this subject which has now drawn the attention of 
scholars to it and is being studied with great assiduity. 

784. M. Gaster. 


Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner. By Dr. Joachim 
Jeremias. 6^ X 9J, pp. 109, pis. 48. Giessen : Alfred 
Topelmann, 1932. 

One of the outstanding features of the Samaritan religion 
which has survived the ages and attracted the attention of 
all visitors to Nablus is the annual festival of the Pascha 
jraAS. OCTOBEB 1934. S2 
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(Passover). On the eve of the Passover the Samaritans 
assemble at the spot which they believe to have been the 
place where the forefathers had erected the altars and there 
after many preparations they slaughter the Passover Iamb. 
The reason the Samaritans give for carrying on the Passover 
to this very day is because it is anterior to the establishment 
of sacrifices in the Temple. It was ordained in Egypt long 
before any ordinances were arranged for the service of the 
Temple and, therefore, could be carried on during the ages. 
After roasting the lambs just as it is prescribed in Exodus 12, 
they settle down to the common meal, eating the flesh 
hastily, then throwing the remainder into the pit filled with 
burning fire. They partake at the same time of bitter herbs 
and unleaven bread, they read the chapters from the Bible 
referring to the Passover, then they chant their hymns of 
which they have a large number. 

Travellers who happened to be in Nablus have from time 
to time described the ceremony which has only been inter¬ 
rupted on those occasions when fanatical Mohammedans in 
Nablus prevented them from celebrating and carrying it 
out. These travellers were not sufiiciently prepared to under¬ 
stand fully the ceremonial and, therefore, we have often 
very divergent descriptions of what is happening on that 
occasion. It is now for the first time that a full description 
has been given to us by a man who witnessed the ceremony 
on 1st May, 1931, and was sufficiently prepared to'under¬ 
stand and to follow every detail and to give us a complete 
description of it. In forty-eight photographs every detail of 
the process is reproduced and following the order of the photos 
the author gives a minute description of the ceremony from 
beginning to end. Before describing the actual slaughter 
and burning and eating the author gives us a survey of the 
literature from 1850-1930 from those who had hitherto 
described it, and then be gives us the sources for these 
ceremonies both in the biblical and rabbinical literature. 
He evidently follows the highest form of modem biblical 
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criticism since the various passages mentioned in the 
Pentateuch are referred to, some to the seventh or eighth 
century b.c.e., and others to the so-called priestly code, 
and again others refer to a time after Ezra, and the question 
arises have the Samaritans also got their information from 
directions given in a text compiled by Ezra. If anything 
the very ceremonies should prove that these subdivisions 
of the text of the Bible is rather arbitrary. It is no help to 
say that there are in this ceremony traces of some traditions 
which are anterior to Deuteronomy. If so, to what period did 
they belong ? But this attempt of classifying the references 
to the Passover in the Pentateuch to various stages and ages 
did not affect the very careful and minute description which 
the author gives us here at first hand. For here we have at 
the same time the work of a man who as far as I am aware 
is the very first who has made full use of the Arabic-Samaritan 
literature. At every step he quotes Samaritan authorities, 
starting from the oldest with Amram Dara of the fourth 
century, down to the latest work ascribed to Pinehas, son 
of Ishac, in 1885. It is satisfactory to learn that those who 
are interested in the Samaritans, their ceremonies and 
literature, no longer rely on a mere temporary visit but also 
study now the literature and draw from it all that information 
which can be considered to be reliable. The book, therefore, 
can be highly recommended. 

If . B . 13 . M. Gasteb. 


A Chronicle of the Early Safawis, being the Ahsanu’t- 
TAWARIKH OF Hasan-i-Rumlu. Vol. I. (Persian text.) 
Edited by C. N. Seddon. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. LVII.) X 6, pp. ii -t- 36 + 510. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1931. Es. 11. 

The fifty-seventh volume of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
contains the text of an important Persian work on the history 
of the early §afawis. This Shi'ite dynasty founded the modem 
Persian state at the beginning of the sixteenth century a.d.. 
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and, by its struggles with the Sunnite Ottoman Empire, 
^yed an important part also in universal history. 

The author of the work is Kbsan-i-Rumlu (horn in 938/ 
1631-2), the grandson of Amir Sultan Rumlu, a noble of 
the Persian court. The scanty biographical data on him were 
extracted from this work and edited by Mr. C. N. Seddon 
in the JRAS., 1927, p. 307. His work entitled Ahmnu’t- 
tawdrikh was written for the most part in 980/1572-3 and 
finished in 986/1577-8. 

Hasan-i-Rumlu’s chronicle relates the history of the early 
§afawis from 900/1494-5 to 985/1577-8, i.e. from the 
beginning to the reign of the Sultan Muhammad Khudabende 
Padshah. As a rule, the chronicle, under each year, narrates 
the political events and the wars in one or more separate 
chapters, followed usually by an enumeration of minor affairs 
(under the title <c.'^ and the necrology (under 

the title of each year. The first part of the 

history was based upon literary authorities, the latter 
part upon the author's own observations. 

Mr. C. N. Seddon’s edition is based on three manuscripts 
of the work: the Bodleian MS., Ouseley 232, the British 
Museum MS,, Or. 4134 of Rieu’s Supplement, and a manu¬ 
script belonging to Mr. A. G. Ellis, which have been com¬ 
pared also with three Tehran manuscripts of the work. The 
finely ])iinted text is preceded by thirty-six pages of-notes, 
which include the various spellings and explanations of many 
obscure passages us well as references to the verses of the 
Qur'an which occur in the text. 

Mr. C. N. Seddon has rendered a valuable service to the 
Persian studies by editing the Ahmnu't-ta-wdrlkh, which is 
a reliable authority on the history of Persia in the sixteenth 
century a.d. We can only hope that an English translation 
will soon follow the edition of the Persian text of the Ahsanu’t- 
tawarlkh. We shall then return in more detail to the review 
of the work. 

713. 


Joseph de Somogyi. 
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RiPEBTOIBE ChEONOLOGIQOE D’fipiGRAPHIE'A bABB. TomS 
deuxieme. Publi4 par N. AimA-Giron, M. Cohbn, 
fir. Combe, K. A. C. Cresswell, H. Grimme, A. Groh- 
, MANN, R. Guest, Hassan Hawary, V. Kratchkowskaja, 

E. Kuhnel, E. LAvi-Phoven^al, R. P. Moutebdb, 

F. Sabre, J. Sauvaget, G, Wibt, E. de Zambaub, 
sous la direction de Et. Combe, J. Sauvaget, et 6. W%et. 
Publications de I’lnstitut Franfais d’Arch4ologie 
Orientale. 11J X 9, pp. viii + 276. Le Caire : Im- 
primerie de I’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Arch4ologie Orientale, 
1932. 

This is the second volume of the excellent collection of 
Arabic epigraphy published by the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology of Caito.‘ It contains 400 Arabic inscriptions, 
from the years a.h. 243-285, from all the Islamic countries. 
They include mostly epitaphs and inscriptions relative to 
the construction of monuments or to the erection of workshops 
and nilometers. 

A score of Oriental and Occidental museums and private 
collections as well as Oriental buildings and public monuments 
(mosques, tombs, mausoleums) contain or bear the inscriptions 
of the volume, to which the collaborators have also contributed 
valuable material. Thus, hitherto unedited inscriptions are 
contributed by E. Kuhnel and F. Sarre from the Kaiser 
Friedrich'Museum, Berlin (No. 412), E. Kuhnel alone from 
the same Museum (Nos. 423, 424, 437, 592, 620), H. Grimme 
and E. Kuhnel from the same Museum (No. 632), Marcel 
Cohen from the Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels (No. 532), 
R. P. Mouterde from Homs (No. 545), and K. A. C. Cresswell 
from Sousse (No. 565). Inscriptions published in print are 
contributed by K. A. C. Creswell from Cairouan (No. 549), 
R. Guest from the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 783), 
A. Grohmann from Syria (No. 546) and from the Museum 

* On the general scheme o£ the undertaking see my review in our issue 
of January, 1933, pp. 236-7. 
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of Berlin (No. 769), V. Kratchkowskaja from the Palseo- 
graphical Museum of Leningrad (Nos. 443, 533, 693, 749), 
B. L^vi-Provenfal from Cordova (No. 413) and from Elvira 
(No. 604), and N. Aim6-Giron from Homs (Nos. 543, 544). 
As for the other inscriptions, most of them are also published 
for the first time by the editors; such are the epitaphs of 
the'Arab Museum of Cairo which constitute the majority 
of the inscriptions of the second volume. 

We can look forward with the greatest interest and 
appreciation to the continuation of the work. 

770. Joseph de Somogyi. 


Lb Message du Pardon. d’Abou l'Ala de Maarea. By 
M.-S. Mbissa. Preface de W. Mabcais. Professeur au 
College de France, Membre de I'lnstitut. 7J x 4|, 
pp. X - r 204. Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1932. 

One of the most prominent figures of Arabic literature is 
Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arrI (a.d. 973 -1058). In the Orient he has 
always been one of the most fashionable authors; in Europe, 
however, his name is not so generally known as those of the 
great Arab philosophers. He was doubtless one of the most 
audacious and genuine thinkers of Islam, whose literary 
activity shows two different tendencies: on the one hand, 
he is the author of poems wnritten in an elegant style which 
do not differ from the mentality of his Muslim contemporaries ; 
on the other hand, however, he VTote many poems which 
are, with their pessimistic tone, in a sheer contrast with 
orthodox Islam, which attack both the injustice and tyranny 
of the leaders of the Muslim state, and the rituals and law 
of Islam and other positive religions. Moral and ascetic life 
can, according to him, substitute for dogmas and ceremonials, 
reason and conscience for divine will and revelation. 

The literar)- activity of Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri was first 
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examined by Alfred v. Eremer ^ who, pointing to the close 
relationship of Abu-l-'Ala’s ideas (self-abnegation, renunoiA- 
tion of mundane pleasures, strict vegetarianism) to Buddhism, 
endeavoured to derive them from Jainistic doctrines. His 
ideas also became evident from his literary correspondenoe 
(mukdtabdt) edited by Professor D. S. Margoliouth in 1898.* 
But the most important of Abu-l-‘Ala’s works was revealed 
to Europe by Professor R. A. Nicholson who, on the pages 
of our review,® published copious extracts from his Risdlat 
al-ghufrdn (The Message of Pardon). The text of this work 
was recently—in 1925—published in an abridged form and 
commented by Kamil Kilani and preceded by an excellent 
introduction of Professor Taha Husayn. 

The present work of M. S. MeTssa is the analysis and 
translation of the first part of the Risdlat al-ghufrdn. As 
Professor W. Mar 5 ai 8 also points out in his Preface, it 
is well-nigh impossible to give an integral translation of a 
work containing, as the Message does, many philological 
discussions that are of interest to specialists only. On the 
other hand, it was highly desirable to get the public acquainted 
with this work of Abu-l-‘Ala, because it may be presumed 
that the Risdlat al-ghufrdn inspired Dante to his Divina 
Commedia. The profound researches of Professor M. Azin 
Palacios prove that the Divina Commedia was influenced 
by Muslim eschatology, which, together with the fact that 
in Dante’s time Arab civilization was well-known in Italy, 
and his own master Brunetto-Lattini had also profited a 
great deal by the scientific achievements of the Arabs, entitles 
us to suppose that Abu-l-'Ala’s work also inspired Dante in 
writing his immortal work. 

The whole Message of Pardon is a voluminous work of 
more than 300 pages. It was written by Abu-1-‘Ala as a reply 

^ In the ZDMG., rols. xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxviii, and in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie der WiseenwhafUn, Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 
vol. cxvii. 

• li> :l.<* Ji ! 1 ' . i®:i: TJ-, T: l-l, 337-362, 813-847. 
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to an epistle of some pages only of a man from Halab called 
Abu-l-ljlasan ‘All ibn Mansur, commonly known as Ibn 
al-Karih. In this epistle Abu-l-Hasan ‘All, in criticizing the 
morale of his time and the impiety of his contemporaries, 
praises the asceticism of Abu-l-‘Ala. Abu-1-‘Ala, in this work, 
returns the praise of Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali, saying that Abu-1- 
^asan ‘Ali fully deserves the felicity promised to the faithful 
in the other world. The life of these faithful he wants to depict 
in his work. As is mentioned above it is only this hrst part 
of the Risdlat al-ghufrdn which has been translated into French 
and analysed by M. S. Meissa in his book. 

The Message deals with the positipn of the poets in the 
life hereafter. This theme alone evoked the resentment 
of the learned Muslims, who considered poetry, literature, 
and grammatical studies as futile things, and severely judged 
the poets who praised, and mostly indulged in, the forbidden 
pleasures. Thus the very fundamental idea of the Message 
was seemingly contrary to orthodox Muslim conceptions; 
a thorough examination, however, shows that it is not. 
that Abu-l-‘Ala’s aim was to plead the poets’ cause. The 
poets in the other world conduct their lives just as they did 
in this world: those who are admitted to Paradise, frequently 
on account of a few verses of theirs which pleased God, see 
their wishes and the pleasures Avhich they sang in this world, 
fulfilled there. The word, the poetry is, therefore, not useless, 
and poets have their own place in Paradise. Nobody has the 
right to suppose the danmation of others, since God only can 
judge the deeds of His creatures, and salute can also be 
obtained by means other than are foreseen in theological 
books, thus, e.g. by laudable actions or good attitude or 
repentance, for God’s clemency is illimited and extends to 
everybody. The Message of Pardon, therefore, does not 
contradict the genuine and profound spirit of Islam which is 
indulgence and pardon. 

Abu-l-‘Ala made the shaykh Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Mansur 
stroll in Paradise first where he met several famous Arab 
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poets, among them also Al-A'sha, who was A Christian and 
had not embraced Islam on account of his fondness of wine, 
and the pagan poets Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma and Ubayd ibn 
al-Abras, who died before the advent of Muhammad but 
were admitted into Paradise for their merits. Then the shaykh 
visited ‘Adi ibn Zayd and went out with him for a shooting 
on which they met with two beasts which had entered Paradise 
because their meat and hides had been used by Muslims in 
this world. Continuing his stroll he met AbQ Dhu’ayb al- 
Hudhali and the two Nabighas ; with these latter and with 
‘Adi and al-A'sha the shaykh had a common repast and a 
literary discussion while they were entertained by the songs 
of geese transformed into yormg girls. Thfen, resuming his 
walk, the shaykh met five one-eyed poets with whom he failed 
in discussing their poems because they had forgotten them 
all on entering Paradise. The shaykh related them how 
he was admitted to Paradise. He, suffering a great deal 
from thirst and heat in the maxtqif (the place where men 
waited for their judgment), in vain tried to please the guardian 
angels by making poems rhyming with their names ; finally, 
however, he could get before ‘Ali and manifest with the 
qadi of Aleppo that at the end of his life he had made the 
declaration of his repentance, and, by the intercession of 
Mu^mmad’s daughter Fatima, he could obtain the permit 
of the Prophet for his entering Paradise. After taking leave 
from the five poets he saw three fine palaces into which 
Allah had transformed the verses of Labid ibn Rabi'a. Then 
the shaykh gave a feast to all the Arab poets, of both the pagan 
time and Islam, at which the two Jaradas, the famous poetesses, 
recited songs and a group of Mm danced on the verses of 
the grammarian Khalil ibn Ahmad which were, however, 
forgotten by the author himself on traversing the sirat ; 
the repast was attended by paradisiac miracles of every 
description. Then the shaykh desired to visit the inhabitants 
of Hell, too. After seeing the jinns who are of two kinds, 
Muhammadans and non-Muhanunadans, and having a long 
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oonvBrsation with one of them, he met the satyrist al-Hutay’a 
and the poetess al-Khansa and descended to Hell. There he 
saw Iblls, the poet Bashshar ibn Burd, and the authors of the 
mu'alla^a-poems, and the Christian al-Akhtal, whose chief vice 
had been to praise the wine in this world. On leaving Hell, the 
shaykh saw Adam, then some vipers, and at last met his 
hurl again. After having a last and rather hot conversation 
with the poet Ru’ba, the shaykh was transported on a fine 
silk carpet, surrounded by immortal youngsters and young 
girls to his eternal paradisiac residence. 

The Risalat al-ghufrdn is characteristic not only for its 
author’s deep erudition—the work is full of poetical quotations 
and discussions on poetical, granunatical, and literary topics— 
but also for his fine satyrical sense. No orthodox Muslim 
can object to his description of the life hereafter—many 
theologians and philosophers described it—yet the very fact 
that he visited the despised poets only in the next world, and 
the topics on which he converses with them, and his too 
realistic description of the paradisiac pleasures are far from 
gaining the approbation of Abu-l-‘Ala’s orthodox Muslim 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, his absolute monotheism and 
his horror of evil, which are both essential requisites of Islam 
cannot be denied. This double character has made the Message 
of Pardon one of the most precious works of Arabic literature 
and also accounts for its enormous popularity in the Orient 
since free discussion has Ijeen possible ; it has appeared even 
in illustrated editions, though illustrations are not much 
appreciated in the Orient. 

M. S. Meissa has done a valuable work in translating a 
work which can, in all probability, be considered as one of 
the literary forerunners of Dante’s Dimna Commedia. In 
the preface he gives all the main facts of Abu-l-‘Ala’s life 
and literary activity. Doubtless the work will do a good 
service in introducing the general reader into such branches 
of Muslim science as are not very familiar to him. 

Joseph de Somogyi. 
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EiN BrUCHSTUCK DER AFRINAGHAlf i GaHAI^BAR. Mit 10 
Tafeb. By Heinrich Junker. Berichteuberdie Verband- 
lungen der Sachaischen Akademie der Wissenacbaften 
zu Leipzig. Philologisch-hiatoriache Klasse, Band 84, 
Heft 6 . OJ X 6 , pp. 38, pla. 10. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1932. Mka. 3.20. 

Afrinaghdn I Gdkdnbdr ia the name of Pahlavi lithurgical 
texta recited by the Paraia at the aix gdhdnbdrs or seasonal 
feasts which are held at certain fixed times during the year. 
The text published by the author is a fragment of the work 
and is contained in a volume of different fragmentary manu¬ 
scripts of the Maneckji Limji Hataria Library of Bombay. 
This manuscript differs from the other manuscripts of the 
work with its peculiar writing, which can be considered as 
an experiment to create an unequivocal Pahlavi writing 
instead of the difficult Pazend writing of the Avesta. The 
peculiarities of its writing are discussed in detail by the 
author. The essay also contains a Latin transcription aud 
a German translation of the fragment, with notes concerning 
its reading and, as an appendix, a facsimile reproduction 
of it on ten tables. 

337. Joseph de Somogyi. 


Anthologie de la Litt^rature Chinoise des Origines 
A NOS Jours. Par Sung-nien Hsu. x pp. 445. 
Paris : Delagrave, 1933. 

Chinese literature is so vast in extent and so rich in both 
poetry and prose that the chief difficulty in compiling an 
anthology must be to decide what to leave out. Mr. Hsu, 
however, has succeeded in making an admirable selection 
which ought to satisfy every variety of taste. It is curious 
to reflect that of the five parts into which he divides his 
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material—poetry, fiction, drama, philosophy, and history— 
the second and third would certainly not have been admitted 
a generation ago, for the simple reason that they were not 
regarded as “ literature ” at all. The poems are selected 
irom a very large number of authors, and only the great 
masters are allowed more than one apiece. Li Po heads the 
list with thirteen, there are six from Tu Fu, five from Po Chii-i, 
four from Su Shih, and three from Han Yii. This predominance 
of Li Po does not reflect the considered judgment of the best 
Chinese critics ; for with all his careless charm, he is felt to 
lack the profundity and moral earnestness of Tu Fu and 
others. As for Po Chii-i and Han Yii, Mr. Hsu goes so far 
as to say: “ . . . ni I’un ni I’autre ne m^rite vraiment le 
titre cle poete.” This is a harsh dictum, and surely not true 
of Po Chii-i, whose unadorned simplicity can sometimes be 
as effectively sublime as that of Wordsworth. 

Within the 120 pages devoted to fiction nearly all the great 
novelists of China are represented. Beginning with short 
extracts from early writers like Lieh Tzh—that unrivalled 
purveyor of epigrammatic anecdote—we sample in turn 
“ The Three Kingdoms ", the Sktii Hu, which is translated 
“Au Bord du Lac", “‘The Journey totheW'est”, “The Dream 
of the Red Chamber.’ ’ and the Strange Stories of P'u Sung-ling. 
The drama is not quite so fully represented, doubtless owing 
to the greater difficulty of finding suitable short extracts, 
but there is an adequate selection from the philosophers-of 
ancient, medieval, and modern times—the Middle Ages in 
China being taken to extend from the Han to the T'ang 
dynasty inclusive. The historical pieces are not so well 
chosen as might have been e.xpected. They are rather dull, 
and convey but a faint notion of the wealth of material 
which still awaits the translator. 

Mr. Hsu WTites French like a native of the country, and 
his translations are lively and idiomatic. In his masterly 
introduction, which in spite of the utmost skill in condensation 
runs to nearly ninety pages, too much importance is attached 
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to the new phonetic script, which is never likely to supersede 
the ideographic characters; moreover, it appears to be 
confused with the pai hua or simplified style of writing in 
which the ordinary characters are used. 

762. Lionel Giles. 


Die Heiligung des Vatee- und FiIrstennamens in China. 
Von E. Haenisch. (Berichte fiber die Verhandlungen 
der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 84. Bd., 4. Heft.) X 5|, 
pp, 20, pis. 4. Leipzig: A. Hirzel, 1932. M. 1.20. 

This is a very valuable little monograph, which will be all 
the more welcome to sinologists because so little has yet been 
written on the subject of name-taboos. Professor Haenisch 
mentions a recent work by ^ S Ch‘eh Yuan entitled & 1$ 
$ Shih hui chu It, which he describes as “ eine eingehende 
Untersuchung . . . mit reichem Stoff ” ; but it did not reach 
him in time to be utilized in detail. There is a subhead 
1$ Hui chi in the T‘u shu chi ch'eng, xv, 55, translated 
“ Taboo ” in my Index to that encyclopaedia, which, however, 
is mostly concerned with things to be avoided in general 
and not specifically with proper names. On the other hand, 
an ample store of material is provided in the P‘ei wen yunfu, 
and it is from this source that most of the information here 
collected has been drawn. 

At first, the taboo of personal names does not seem to have 
extended beyond the family circle; afterwards, the same 
honour was paid to sages and illustrious men of the past, of 
whom Confucius is the most conspicuous example. The 
practice of avoiding the names of one’s ancestors in speech 
or in writing was much strengthened by the stress laid on 
filial piety in Confucian ethics. But Chinese custom is by 
no means singular in this respect; as Professor Haenisch 
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points out, in all Western countries it would still be considered 
peculiar, not to say improper, for a child to address or speak 
of his parents by their Christian names. Though the Chinese 
go further than we do, it is only a logical development of the 
same feeling. It is recorded that in the eleventh century, 
400 years after his death, a certain governor of Szechwan was 
still held in such reverence that the people always bowed low 
before his portrait and actually erased the characters forming 
his personal name from the tablet erected to his memory ! 

It was only when the empire had been united under the 
Han dynasty that the personal name of the sovereign became 
taboo for the population as a whole. Professor Haenisch 
supplies a list of these “princely taboos ” which, though it 
does not claim to be quite complete, cannot but prove 
extremely useful. Over 200 characters which have been taboo 
at different periods are given under their radicals, and also 
a much smaller number of characters which were used as 
substitutes, for in most cases these are not known. Although 
the Book of Ritual definitely states that if the ruler had a 
double personal name its oomponent parts, taken singly, 
were not to be taboo, this nevertheless became the general 
practice. Names of rivers and mountains were usually left 
untouched, but there is a notable exception in the case of 
jg ^I Heng Shan, the northern sacred mountain in Chihli, 
which was changed to “gf jlj Ch'ang Shan out of respect for 
the personal name of the emperor Mu Tsung who came-to 
the throne in 821. 

A few omissions from Professor Haenisch’s list may be 
noted : ChS was the new personal name adopted by Li 

Hsien $ jH, the emperor who was dethroned in 684 and 
restored in 705. Under ^ Chi, which was part of Hsuan 
Tsung's personal name, should be added the period of taboo 
713-907. ^ was the substitute for Ch'ien Lung’s personal 
name gf, Himg. mou is a curious example of a character 
changing its sound for reasons of taboo. The great-grand¬ 
father of T‘ai Tsu, founder of the Later Liang dynasty 
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(a.d. 907), was called Jjg Mou-lin. As the character 
then had the same sound as ]ge, and was also similar in 
meaning, the emperor forbade its use and ordered the character 
^ wu to be substituted for it. Thence it came about that 
acquired the pronunciation wu in North China, and has 
retained it to this day. 

835 . Lionel Giles. 


The Structural Principles op the Chinese Language. 
An introduction to the spoken language (Northern 
Pekingese dialect). By Jos. Mullie. Translated from the 
Flemish by A. Omer Versichel. Vol. I. 10 X 7, 
pp. jcxxiii + 566, Peiping: Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, 1932. £1 12s. 6d. 

The title of this work leads one to hope for much, and it 
is disappointing to find that it disguises yet another futile 
attempt to construct a formal grammar of the Chinese 
language. Chinese—it cannot be too often repeated—is 
essentially devoid of grammar, and any attempt to force it 
into our grammatical moulds is foredoomed to failure. Yet, 
instead of rejoicing over a peculiarity so imique and delightful, 
there are people w'ho are not happy until they have told us 
what are “ the principal indefinite pronouns ” in Chinese, 
or have, to their own great satisfaction, divided Chinese 
verbs into moods and tenses—which they simply do not 
possess. The book is not, however, entirely useless, for 
though the grammatical rules laid down in it are about as 
helpful as ropes made of sand, the texts supposed to illustrate 
them are copious and well chosen, and anyone who goes 
through these carefully will have taken a good step towards 
mastering the Pekingese dialect. M. Mullie’s treatment of 
the classifiers (or numeratives, as I should prefer to call them, 
the other word being often used interchangeably with 
“ radical ”) occupies no fewer than 43 pages, and is probably 
the best and fullest yet published. On the other hand, the 
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Texts about religion ” might well have been omitted, 
seeing that the Chinese terms are purely artificial and have no 
real place in the language. Thus, the equivalents given 
for “Epiphany”, “Immaculate Conception”, “Extreme 
Unction ”, etc., would convey nothing except to a Roman 
Catholic convert. 

The fact that the translator is not an Englishman must 
account for a number of misspellings and little faults of 
idiom in the text. A few other slips may also be noted : 

pp. vii and viii. The book-titles ^ ^ and ^ •^, as well 
as the phrase should be read with the characters 

reversed. 

p. XV. The statement that “ the Chinese writing is not 
a phonetic but an hieroglyphical writing ” needs considerable 
qualification, especially if “ hieroglyphic ” is taken in its 
usual sense of picture-writing. The Chinese script had its 
origin in pictures, but its subsequent development was only 
made possible through the introduction of an important 
phonetic element. 

p. xxiii. Pere Wieger’s fantastic discovery of an ancient 
form of fountain pen in use 1500 b.c. {Caracleres Ckinois, 
p. 7) was shown by me some years ago to be nothing more 
than a mare’s nest. 

p. xxiv. Hsii Shen, the author of the Shuo wen, did not live 
“ about 200 A.D.” but a hundred years earlier. 

p. xxxii. “ The principal concern is to know the'place of 
the words in the sentence.” But this is not fixed by “ steady 
and invariable rules ”. Often the only way of getting at the 
meaning of a Chinese sentence is through the logic of the 
context. 

p. 36. Radicals 95 and 96 are transposed. 

The first chapter of the book, on Phonetics, is of doubtful 
value to the beginner. A point to be noted, however, is that 
the English ng sound exists in nearly all Chinese dialects. 
Hence the form “ Pekin ”, which seems to have originated 
with the French and has recently become popular in our 
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daily press, is not i«ally so correct as “ Peking To b« 
consistent, those who write Pekin” should also write 
” Nankin 

847 . Lionel Giles. 


Les Obigines des L^gendes Musulmanes dans le Coban 
ET DANS LES ViES DES PsOPHfeTES. By D. SiDERSKT. 
10 X 6 J, pp. viii + 162. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 
Prs. 100. 

The sources of the narratives in the Qur’an are the subject 
of a very considerable literature, which, however, has left 
several puzzles unsolved. The material becomes much more 
copious when the inquiry is extended to extra-Qur’anic 
literature. Although the perusal of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures was discouraged or even forbidden by Islam, a 
certain amount of Biblical knowledge beyond what could 
be obtained from the Qur’an was current among educated 
Muslims, and references are occasionally made to Isra'Uiyydt 
“ Jewish matter ”, which imply the existence of some sort 
of corpus of such information, largely fiction of Muhammadan 
preachers, but at times traceable to Jewish sources. 
M. Sidersky has collated a considerable number of the 
Arabic (or Persian) stories about Biblical personages with 
Hebrew and other accounts, utilizing chiefly in addition to 
the Qur’an the Persian recension of the Chronicle of Tabari 
and the Tales of the Prophets by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Kisa’i, whose editor, as he inscribes his second volume 
pars secundus, is apparently like St. Dunstan, “ apt to be 
loose in his Latin when flurried.” 

M. Sidersky’s work, though interesting and on the whole 
scholarly, exposes itself to criticism on several grounds. In 
the first place the mixing of Qur’anic with post-Qur’anic 
matter is to be deprecated ; the gulf between them is greater 
than that between the New Testament and patristic literature. 
Of the Jews with whom Muhammad came in contact we know 
mis. ocTOBEB 1934. 63 



B^tliiug save what can be gleaned from the Qur’an uid 
(poBsiblj) the Prophet’s biography; in the time of ^abati 
and Kisa’i the Jews were accustomed to read and write 
Arabic. Hence the interest of the parallels is very different 
in the two cases. Secondly, some inquiry into the dates of 
the Jewish works cited would be desirable, since (as 
M. Sidersky seems to admit) the borrowing was not alwajns 
on the Muslim side. Thirdly, the endeavours to find parallels 
are not always successful. Fourthly, the translations of the 
Hebrew are not invariably as accurate as might be wished ; 
e.g. p. 12, where TtN bj? D'JmJ W 

D'TIC 2nr biy inxi nrSnOI maita is rendered, 

“ ils placent sui sa tete une couxonne d’or pur, gamie de 
pierres pr4cieusee et de perles fines.” "What the text says 
is “they place on his head two crowns, one of precious 
stones and pearls, and one of gold of Parwaim 
(2 Chron. iii, 6) ”. 

Still, M. Sidersky’s work should count as an important 
contribution to its subject. 

859. D. S. Margoliouth. 


On Ancient Central Asian Tracks. By Sir Aurel Stein. 

X 6^, pp. xxiv + 342, ills. 148 (18 in colour), map 1. 

London : Macmillan & Co., 1933. 31s. 6d. 

The detailed records of the results of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
memorable explorations in Central Asia between the years 
1900 and 1916 are to be found in fiive publications, comprising 
fourteen bulky volumes and folios, all of which, except the 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, are out of print and can only be 
acquired at very high prices. The volume before us, which is 
based upon a series of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute 
(Boston, U.S.A.), designed to recapitulate the story of those 
years of travel and discovery in a form suited to a public 
audience, therefore supplies a real want. In it, however. 



we lieve more than a synopeis of the detailed reports, ak 
Sir Aurel has taken the opportunity of incorporating the 
experience of later exploration and of weaving into his 
narrative the results of the study by specialists in various 
departments of the mass of material so successfully recovered 
and transported. So, besides the general reader, to whom this 
condensed yet easily written account will specially appeal, 
the scientific student of Central Asian history and culture 
who has read the detailed reports will welcome it as a con¬ 
venient and up-to-date summary. 

The work has been arranged on topographical rather 
than chronological lines, thus enabling the reader to grasp 
the salient results of the researches at each site, whether 
conducted on one or more expeditions ; while the judiciously 
selected and excellently reproduced illustrations help him to 
visualise the physical features of the country, the racial types, 
the nature of the structural remains and the great variety of 
the finds, chiefly paintings, textiles, embroidery, manuscripts, 
sculpture, and pottery. Starting with a short general view of 
the geographical conformation and a brief historical outline. 
Sir Aurel takes us over the lofty passes of the Hindukush, 
Pamirs, and K‘un-lun to the Khotan district, and thence 
along the southern fringes of the Taklamakan desert by 
Dandan-oilik, Niya, Endere, and Miran, where he made his 
first sensational discoveries, to the ancient Lou-Ian site. 
He then crosses the salt-encrusted bed of the dried-up “ Sea of 
Lop ”, towards Su-chou in Kansu, tracing, as he goes, portions 
of the old Han limes, with watch towers at intervals, con¬ 
structed a century before our era, and halting at Tun-huang 
to describe the “ Caves of the-1,000 Buddhas ” and the 
valuable archseological material recovered therefrom. From 
Su-chou he takes us southwards amidst the high Nan-shan 
ranges, where some of his most important pioneer surveying 
was done, and where he met with one of his few serious 
accidents, bis horse falling backwards upon him, crushing 
badly the muscles of his left thigh. In spite of this mishap, 




nrhict crippled him for some months, he pushed on north¬ 
eastwards along the Etsing-gol to Ehara-khoto (Marco 
Polo’s “City of Etzina”), and thence by untrodden ways 
across the rugged Peishan portion of the (Sobi to Barkul, 
Guchen, and Urumchi, to enjoy the sight of vegetation once 
more in Dzungaria, a corridor of early times, fraught with the 
memories of great historical migrations, e.g. of the Yueh- 
chih, or “ Indo-Soythians ”, Huns, Turks, and Mongols. 
Becrossing the T'ien-shan, he devotes a chapter to 
arohsBological and geographical work in the remarkable 
depression of Turfan, the centre of the great Uigur domination 
in the ninth-thirteenth centuries. From Bezeklik alone, 
one of the sites in this basin, over 100 cases of fresco panels 
(now to be seen, skilfully set up by Mr. F. H. Andrews, in 
the Delhi Museum) were packed for dispatch to India. 
Proceeding across the Kuruk-tagh to the basin of the Kuruk- 
darya and then westwards through the Kara-shahr valley 
and the Kucha oasis he leads us along the southern skirts 
of the T‘ien-shan to Kashgar. The next chapter deals with his 
journeys over the northern spurs of the lofty Pamirs to the 
Alai and Kizil-su valleys, through which lay the route of the 
ancient silk trade between China and the West, whence he 
turns south, crossing successive ranges and, by a very daring 
feat of mountaineering, reaches the Alichur Pamir and Lake 
Victoria, to the accurate description of which by Marco Polo 
he bears testimony, Finally he takes us through Wakhan, 
Shughnan, Eoshan, Karategin, and the Zarafshan valley to 
Samarqand. 

At each of the sites visited in this vast area (some 1,800 miles 
from east to west and from 200 to 400 miles from north 
to south) Sir Aurel has interesting and important information 
to impart; the finds are briefly described, and the conclusions 
to be drawn are clearly stated. It is a record of great 
performance, on which any man might look back with pride ; 
and but few who peruse it will realize fully the difficulties 
overcome, the hardships endured, and the pre-eminent 



equipment, mental and physical, of the author, to which ate 
due the conception, the organization, and the brilliant accom¬ 
plishment. Though most widely known as a great archaeologist, 
Sir Aurel’s versatility is such that he has added enormously 
to our store of knowledge in many other branches of 
study as well. Had he achieved nothing else in the course of 
these explorations, his contributions towards an accurate 
geographical knowledge of vast tracts, previously unsurveyed 
or imvisited by any European, would alone have earned him 
lasting fame ; while historians, linguists, ethnologists, and 
students of art and comparative culture are all indebted to 
him. In fact, the material collected by him has been so 
abundant and so diverse in character that its examination has 
absorbed the attention of a host of specialists in the difierent 
subjects concerned in many parts of the world ; and the Stein 
collections in the British Museum and in New Delhi will 
constitute enduring memorials of his great work. 

856. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


The New Conquest of Central Asia. A narrative of the 
Explorations of the Central Asiatic Expeditions in 
Mongolia and China, 1921-1930. By Bov Chapman 
Andrews and others. 11 x 8J, pp. 1 + 678, pis. 128, 
ills, in text 12, maps 3. New York : American Museum 
of Natural History, 1932. £3 3s. 

This is a remarkable record of scientific exploration, 
discovery and research, and not infrequently of adventure, 
by a body of men, at times numbering fourteen, all experts 
in their own branches of study, in the course of five expeditions 
through Inner and Outer Mongolia between 1921 and 1930, 
and in different parts of China by individual specialists during 
the winter months, when the severe cold in Mongolia renders 
field work impracticable. The idea of a joint expedition of 
specialists had occurred to Dr. Andrews as early as 1912; 
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it matured as a result of his first expedition, to Yunnan 
(1916-17), and Ms second, to Mongolia in 1919. His main 
object will be best understood from his own words ; “I had 
before me the brilliant predictions of Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, made in 1900, that Asia would prove to 
have been a great dispersal center for northern terrestrial 
mammalian life.” The organization and successful achieve¬ 
ment of this great plan is due to the exceptional qualities of 
this energetic and versatile leader, and the hearty co-operation 
of all members of the staff. An outstanding feature of the 
expeditions was the correlation from day to day in the field 
and round the evening mess table of the work of different 
departments, enabling many problems puzzling perhaps at 
first sight to a specialist in one branch to be solved by the 
light which other branches were able to throw upon them. 
We have here an invaluable record of practical experience in 
respect of all details of means of locomotion and methods of 
work. The leader’s resolve, contrary to most advice, to employ 
motor transport for the staff and camp equipment, the 
supporting camel caravan carrying stores of gasoline and food, 
etc., being sent ahead and visited by the cars at suitable 
points, was more than amply justified by the results. Eapidity 
of travel enabled the expedition to effect in one season what 
might otherwise have taken ten seasons: moreover, it 
probably averted disaster when trouble arose with brigands 
and perverse frontier guards. 

The scientific results of these expeditions have been so' 
varied and extensive that it is impossible even to summarise 
them in a short review. They have provided an enormous 
amount of entirely new information on the geology, 
palaeontology, zoology, archaeology and topography of a vast 
area (nearly half as large as the United States), previously 
almost wholly unknown to science. Abundant material has 
been recovered for the study of its geological and palaeonto¬ 
logical history from the end of the Jurassic period, suioe 
when Mongolia has been continuously dry land, with no period 
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of Bubmergenoe beneath the sea, and no evidence of glaciatioh 
other than that of a purely alpine type. The existence of 
a “ great Mongolian bathyUth ” of granitic rocks extendiiig 
right across the area has been established. The nature of the 
fossil fauna and flora has revealed cycles of cEmatic change. 
The finding, for the first time, of dinosaur eggs, and of Beptile 
Age mammal skulls in the Djadochta (Upper Cretaceous) 
beds near Shabarakh Usu, of Andrewsarchus mongoliensis (the ‘ 
largest terrestrial carnivore known) in the Eocene of Irdin 
Manha, of remains of Baluchitherium (the largest land mammal 
known) at several sites, and the discovery of marine strata, 
rich in fossils of Dinantian and Permian times at Jisu Honguer, 
establishing the Mongolian geosyncline predicted by 
Dr. Grabau, are abready world famous. Evidence of eolithic, 
palaeolithic, and neolithic cultures has been recorded: that 
of the “ Dune Dwellers ”, remains of which were found at 
several sites, though related in some ways to the Azilian of 
Europe, seems to have been distinctively Gobian, and not 
closely related to any known cultures in other parts of the 
world. The living fauna and flora of the area have also been 
intensively studied; important topographical surveys con¬ 
ducted, the results of which will be embodied in a special 
Memoir and maps under preparation ; and a most valuable 
record, illustrated by thousands of feet of motion and still 
photographs, made of Mongol life—of a culture which is 
being rapidly effaced by changed political conditions and 
new contacts. 

The present volume claims to be merely an introduction to 
the scientific publications dealing with the work of the 
expeditions. It has been admirably arranged, and is illustrated 
with excellent photographs and sketches. Part I treats of 
the explorations in Mongolia, and Part II of the expeditions 
in China. In Part III (Summary Statements) the work 
accomplished is briefly reviewed in its various aspects, and 
some of the more striking unsolved problems calling for 
further investigation are stated by the specialists concerned. 
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part IV (Appendices) includes a useful bibliography and a list 
of publications of the Gentxal Asiatic Expeditions, issued and 
forthcoming. The first fifty chapters (Parts I and II) are in 
the form of narrative. It is a narrative of most absorbing 
interest, written in an easy and attractive style, incorporating 
all the important scientific discoveries made from place to 
place. The difficulties overcome, the trials endured, the 
dangers evaded, the serious accidents that befell Dr. Andrews 
and Mr. Horvath, are described with all restraint; all were 
faced in a true sporting spirit, and good humour prevailed 
in the most trying circumstances. It is a record of work of 
which the leader may well be proud. Our only regret is that 
the growth of the “ anti-foreign ” spirit should have precluded 
its continuance ; and we hope that Dr. Andrews may yet 
have an opportunity of making further search for what he 
did not succeed in finding—remains of Proanthropos. 

890. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


MfiLANGES Chinois et Bouddhiqxjes. Publics par I’lnstitut 
Beige des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. Vol. I, 1931-1932. 
10 X 6|, pp. ii -f 425, ills. 33. Brussels : Istas. London: 
Luzac, 1932. 

This book presents two welcome features, the indication 
in the title that successors are to be expected and the ample 
room allowed to contributors. Of the three purely Chinese 
articles the most important is the one by H. Masp^ro on the 
date and composition of the Tso-chmn. H. Belpaire dis¬ 
cusses the relation of the T’ang poet, Li T’ai Po, to Taoism, 
and of topical interest is the illustrated description of a visit 
paid by the late Father Van Obbergen in 1909 to Jehol, the 
summer headquarters of the Manchu dynasty. The articles 
on Buddhism which preponderate contain several of first- 
rate importance. P. Demidville gives us a translation of 
fragments of Paramartha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra’s 
treatise on Buddhist sects, which he has discovered quoted 



in a thirteenth century Japanese work; these extracts 
relate to the part dealing with the origin of the sects, but the 
exact bearing on history of the traditions here reported is a 
thorny question. It is perhaps worth considering whether 
the name, p. 47, for which Yajnavalkya is suggested as the 
equivalent, may not really be Vallcali, about whom the 
Mahasahghikas told a tale which has some features in common' 
with the story here (Pr^luski, Condle de Bajagrha, p. 206). 
From L. de La Vall6e Poussin come excerpts from the 
Abhidharma literature on the subject of the three refuges and 
the body of the Arhat, as well as a translation of Aryadeva’s 
views on Nirvana, in which the previous one by Tucci is 
improved on in some particulars. The Vibhdsd’s discussion 
of the twenty forms of satkdyadrsti is translated by J. Rahder; 
it contains a curious passage on the point whether that 
false view is possible with respect to the atom (anti-Vaiiesika ?). 
An interesting document is the life of an Indian Buddhist, 
inscribed in a.d. 1378 on a stupa erected to him in China and 
translated by A. Waley ; it proves the survival of Buddhism 
in India in the first quarter of the fourteenth century and 
also the extent to which an Indian could draw on Chinese 
credulity and ignorance of India. The place names of his 
remarkable journey from Jalandhara to Tibet require recon¬ 
sideration by someone expert in the matter, the clue being 
possibly given by Mo-lo-so, for which an identification with 
Ladakh was once put forward (Watters, On Ymn Chwang, i, 
299). The Kashmir route to China was, it may be inferred, 
no longer open to Buddhists. The same scholar discusses 
Pali sukaramaddava of the Buddha’s last meal in the light 
of the silence of the Chinese translations on the subject. 
Father J. Van Durme contributes a long note on Lamaism, 
suggesting the influence of Nestorianism on its organization 
and methods of worship, and Dr. Spruyt gives tis an 
illustrated account of the caves of Lung-men. One of the 
inscriptions consists of a diatribe against women, taken from 
a Mahayana sutra translated by Kumarajiva (Nanjio 1416), 



in which it is interesting to find whnt seem to be quotations 
of Saundarananda, viii, ,29, 34, and 36.^ Mention must be 
made of an interesting note by J. Przyluski on the rites for 
the dead known as avalatnhana (I-tsing’s account, tr. Taka- 
kuBU, 41, should be compared), and the volume closes with 
a series of notes and authoritative reviews of recent works 
on Buddhism by La Vall4e Poussin. An index is badly 
needed but is not provided. 

Altogether a miscellany on whose production the Belgian 
Institute is to be heartily congratulated. 

822. E. H. Johnston. 


Inni dell’ Atharvaveda. Traduzione, Introduzione e Note 
di Valentino Papesso. Testi e documenti per la Storia 
delle Eeligioni, 6. ’J\ x 5, pp. xvi + 205. Bologna : 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1933. L. 12. 

This is a companion volume to the two volumes of selections 
from the Rigveda by the same hand in this series, and is a 
decidedly useful production, dealing with a text on which 
not much has been published of recent years. The selection 
is sound and, though I noted a few passages which call for 
further consideration, the author has made a good job of it 
on the whole, showing skill and learning in disengaging the 
principles of magic w^ich form the main thread of the pOems. 
In matters of religion and primitive philosophy, as in the 
other anthology just mentioned, his views seem to me more 
open to criticism. 

910 . E. H. Johnston. 

* I am much indebted to Dr. Spruyt for his oourtesy in providing me 
with further information about this insoription and with a complete 
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Dab Light dbs Ostens : Die WeltanschauuDgenides mittlerM 
Tindfemen Asiens, Indien—China—Japan, undihiEmfluss 
auf das religiose und sittliche Leben, auf Eunst tind 
Wissenschaft dieser Lander. Herausgegeben von 
Maximilian Keen. 11 x 8 , pp. 697, pis. 4, ills. 408. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschafl, 
1922. 

Till this book was recently bought by the Society, it was 
impossible to obtain a copy in any of the lending libraries 
of London, and the purpose of this notice is to draw attention 
to the acquisition rather than to give it a belated and formal 
review. Many of the chapters provide excellent summaries 
of different sides of Oriental civilization, particularly that on 
Jainism by Schubring, but to Sanskritists the real value of 
the book lies in the chapter on Indian philosophy by Professor 
Jacobi, showing how the various aspects of it which he has 
discussed in a series of important papers elsewhere should 
be fitted into a single scheme. Thereby the book gains a 
permanent importance, such as does not always fall to works 
of this class; for without it we have not the key to the 
understanding of that great scholar’s ideas on the subject. 

A . 107 . E. H. Johnston. 


Fouilles ExicuT^ES A Baouit. Par Jean Maspeeo. Notes 
mises en ordre et &iit6e8 par Etienne Drioton. Premier 
feiscicule. Cairo, 1932. 

The present volume may be considered as a memorial 
of one of the most brilliant and most promising of the 
younger Egyptologists, who fell in action in 1915, and embodies 
the publication of the results of Maspero’s last season of 
excavation—at Bawit. The lot of the editor who has to edit 
an excavator’s field books is indeed an imenviable one, and 
this book is an eloquent tribute to the beautifully-kept and 
detailed notebooks of Maspero on the one hand, and to the 
skill and patience of Drioton on the other. The task of editing 
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Maspero’s field notes has been perfonned with admirable 
eaooess. 

This book is divided into four sections. First, Maspero’s 
original preliminary report, which was published in AcadSmie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, juin, 1913, pp. 287-301, is 
reprinted in full. Then follow Maspero’s complete day-to-day 
diary, a more detailed description of the individual rooms, and 
finally a section in which the inscriptionB are transcribed 
and translated. The book is furnished with good indices, 
and a further volume of plates is promised. 

Maspero’s campaign was only a short one, but it was most 
fruitful. As a result of some two months’ work he was able 
to prove not only that the Mm of Bawit was not a cemetery, 
but that it was in reality two monasteries—or rather, a 
monastery and a convent. It is difiicult to judge all that 
was found without the aid of photographs and without 
detailed descriptions of objects and paintings. It is clear, 
however, that one of the principal results of the excavation 
was the discovery of a considerable number of well-executed 
paintings, and imitations of stones. Particularly interesting 
is a remarkable reminiscence of the satirical drawings of 
the New Kingdom—a parody of a judgment scene, in which 
rats and a cat are the actors. No less interesting is the graffito, 
(No. 222), which is the work of an Arab who had been 
converted to Christianity. 

It is perhaps ungracious to criticize a book of this sort, 
for obviously the gaps and deficiencies are those which only 
Maspero could have filled, and doubtless much that one 
misses would have been supplied if Maspero had lived to 
write this book. Thus, it is regrettable that no scales are 
given to the sketch-plans which are inserted in the text 
(probably because they seem to have been adapted from 
rough sketches in the field notebooks), and that no orientation 
is given to the individual figures. It is also a great pity 
that Maspero, instead of thoroughly excavating one section 
of the site, should apparently have worked in two or three 
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isolated sections. If field archeology is-to justify its daimb 
to be a science, systematic and methodical excavation is the 
priniaiy essential. Even more regrettable is the omission 
of aU reference to pottery, as though no pottery had been 
foimd I The loss is the more serious in this instance for the 
excavations were obviously carefully conducted, and the site 
closely dated, and a record of the pottery types would have 
been moat valuable and welcome. “ Homan ” pottery in 
the past has been shamefully neglected in all excavations. 
Let us hope that these days are now gone for ever, and that 
excavators of the present and the future will realize that 
scientific excavation is concerned not merely with pretty- 
pretty objects, and with inscriptions, but with all that is 
foimd, and above all with all the pottery of all periods, 
no matter how repulsive or uninteresting it may seem 
to be. 

«32. H. W. Fairman. 


Hittite Hieroglyphs. I. By Ignace J. Gelb. The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 2. 9^ x 7, pp. xxii -1- 88. 

London: Cambridge University Press. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 8s. Qd. 

Les Inscriptions Hittites Hieroglyphiques. Essai de 
Dechifirement. By Bedrich Hrozny. 10 X 7, pp. 120, 
pis. 2. Prague: Orientdlni Ustav, 1933. Kc. 95. 
Les Inscriptions “ Hittites ” Hierogl 5 T)hiques sur plomb 
{ib., V, 208 fiP.). Eeprint from Archiv Orientdlni, vi, 
1933, No. 1. 

"With the death of Professor Sayce we lose the greatest 
of the pioneers of research in Hittite hieroglyphs. It was he 
who laid the foundation-stone of whatever may be correct 
in the decipherment of these strange characters, and although 
it must be allowed us to say that he let his imagination run 
away with him, it was this very imagination which enabled 
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him to assign what are probably correct values to about 
a dozen characters, and those dozen characters must be 
considered a heroic achievement for a pioneer. Doubtless 
in future days, when the script is an open book, the young 
Hittitologist will look back with an amused and superior smile 
at the errors which his great-grandparents made in their 
blind-bull-like rushes, in much the same way as we regard 
the pre-nineteenth century guesses at Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
With the large number of clear inscriptions discovered by the 
British Museum excavations at Carchemish, research into 
Hittite hieroglyphs has received a fresh impetus, and there 
are several new adventurers in the lists. Mr. Gelb is one of 
them, and although I do not propose to echo whole-heartedly 
Professor Olmstead’s criticism of Mr. Gelb’s work, “ a decipher¬ 
ment which marks a real advance over previous attempts . . . 
soon to be published ” (Hist, of Palestine, 1931, p. 259) until 
it is all published, it is good to see that the younger generation 
is knocking at the door. In reviewing Professor Hrozn;^’s 
work I find the same difficulty that one would have had in 
reviewing Sayee’s work at the beginning. Decipherers spend 
an immense effort of brain on their work, and, as a rule, only 
time and the criticism of scholars, who, one might say, had 
better not be Hittite specialists, can show how much is right. 

To review a system of decipherment, when one has already 
put forward a system of one’s own, is a matter about which 
any one may be diffident. In my own decipherment, in many 
cases, I have a great wish to wear the whitest of white sheets 
and carry the longest of candles: my san benito has many 
of its devils upside down, to show my recantation of some 
of my errors, particularly of the Carchemish group, wherein 
the name “ Carchemish ” must be a certainty. It was M. Six 
who suggested this both to Professor Sayce and Professor 
Jensen, but it was the latter, so Professor Sayce says (PSBA., 
1903, 142), who had the acumen to see the value of it in 1898. 
But with an admission of some of my errors, I trust I may 
be allowed to try to assess the systems of others. It is a 
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uatnral tendency to try to apply one’s system^to all extant 
inscriptions, so that as little as possible may be omitted, and 
this result almost certainly will be to outrun the bounds of 
one’s capacity, long before the admission non 'possum. 

Let us first review our stock-in-trade. T*be groups for 
Tyana, Ourgum, Carchemi^, Hamath, the proper name 
Irhviina, the hieroglyphs for “ king ”, “ town ”, “ coimtiy ”, 
“ god ” and the nominative termination ^ s as well as the 
word divider have now been long recognized, although there 
are still questions how to assign exact values to the characters. 
Then come (at all events among) modem identifications, 
notably Forrer {AJSL. 1932, 156) with Mutalli, and Meriggi 
{ZA. 1929-1930, 200) with—if correct—the very important 

” son ”. But before discussing these I think that it is 

to be regretted that Hrozny should not have given a leas 
curt dismissal to Sayce’s work. It is tme that Sayce outran 
all discretion, like many other decipherers, but it must be 
remembered that he was the forerunner, and I venture to 
think that it was his brilliant equation Tyana for the place- 
group in the Bor inscription which has been the foundation of 
practically every system. Moreover, this was when there 
were far fewer inscriptions to work on, and few scholars 
at work, and hence I confess I should like to have seen a 
fuller appreciation than this: “ L’explication de ces trois 
signes hi6roglyphiques (‘ roi,’ ‘ ville,’ ‘ pays ’), et celle des 
signes pour ‘ le dieu ’ (§§) , pour s et pour n (voir 
ci-dessus) font le principal m6rite des nombreux travaux de 
A. H. Sayce sur les hi^roglyphiques hittites, tandis que les 
autres parties de son ddchiffirement, a quelques exceptions 
pr&s, sont mal fondles.” I hasten at once to say that Hrozn^ 
on the same page admits Sayce’s priority for Tyana = 
• C oflo Oflo c ^ voir d6jil 

Sayce ”), but this certainly ought to have been definitely 
included in the principal mirite. In any case, whatever 
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may be the exact values for the signs, we do not|yet know 
for certain whether Sayce’s assignment of the values 
DarO-na-a-m-s + determinative or Hrozn^’s Turva-nu-va-na-$ 
{which Meriggi, ZA. 1929, 192, had suggested as Tu-wor 
nw-wo), are more nearly correct. The dental for and 
whether it be a or m for oflo, are both discoveries of high 
importance. Sayce, too, had read the first word of the 
inscriptions as a-me-i or a-me as “ I ” or “ I am ”, sometimes 
preceded by a determinative ^ (PSBA., 1903, 182) for 
which Hrozny reads (amu)-m-me-a (p. 61) “ I ’’—not so very 
far difierent—and he even suggested. for [] 

I II I , “Hamath,” exactly as it is accepted to-day, but, 
owing to his view that Q = i, he considered “ the initial 
vowel against it ” (PSBA., 1903, 179). 

Proceeding ne.xt to the groups, “ Carchemish ” gives three 
or perhaps four signs as almost definite, from M. Six’s sug¬ 
gestion, Kar (or Ka')-ga-me, with variations on -s for the 
fourth, which Hrozny accepts, giving proper credit to Jensen. 
Then “ Hamath ”, originally suggested as a group for Hamath 
with various reading.s by Jensen and Sayce, ultimately gave 
as some form of m (I had taken it as am, the dental 
being already known), and as a result of this the name 
<70 Ir-hi-li -na (which—I am cdr^lled, 

although in all modesty, to state, as Hrozny most 
courteously notes—was mine). Then (again I plead modesty) 
comes my identification of <X with “ Gur- 

gum ”, in which my value am, ’m from my view of “ Hamath ” 
(whatever the value of m be which is given nowadays) allowed 
of the reading Gu-gu-m, which more modem decipherments 
probably correctly explain as Ou'-gu-tna, owing to the 
“ tang ” now being .read and as ma. We had 

thus a very fair start by the beginning of the later period of 
decipherment which was marked by. the large quantity of 
clear inscriptions from Carchemish. 
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Sayce, in dealing with the new Carchemish'inscriptions, 
whether he was right or not in his identihcation of 
read the two place-names as the Misians and the Moschians ; 
inCarch. A, 6 {PSBA., 1916, 16; JRAS., 1922, 549), and!|| 
was followed by Cowley, who read them Masians and ; 
Moschians, Schweich Lectures, 1920 (Hrozny, noting Cowley, 
Mysians and Moschians, p. 236), and Cowley also suggested 0 , 
as enclitic “ and Frank (1923), always courteous and con¬ 
siderate of his predecessors, saw Barga, the well-known place- 
name, in M. iv, A 2, and elsewhere (AKM. xvi, 3, 20): 

. Meriggi {ZA., 1929), besides bringing forward the theory 

that A meant “ son ”, which, if correct (as seems likely), 
wUl add immensely to our knowledge, properly carried 
my suggestion for the “ tang ” as indicating proper names to 
far more elaborate heights. Then came Bossert (MDAOO., 
1932) and Forrer {AJSL., 1932), both following a similar train. 

Mr. Gelb has gone about his work in the usual way: he 
has begun by taking several groups which are almost certainly 
place-names, all but one of which had long been recognized, 
and has assigned values to the hieroglyphs containing them, 
some new and some old. From them he has applied the 
values to the groups in the inscriptions, and has collected 
the terminations which appear to indicate the different 
grammatical forms. More parts of this same subject are 
promised. 

Four place-names, as he recognizes, can be assigned to 
groups with fair certainty—^Hamath, Gurgum, Tyana, and 
Carchemish—these having long been known. The only 
trouble—and it is a large one—is to give correct values to 
each sign: and here the variation begins. Moreover, even 
these characters are limited in number, and we begin to find 
ourselves Wandering off intp the unknown almost as soon 
as we apply them to the rest of the texts. We are not altogether 
convinced by Mr. Gelb’s attempt to decipher “ Aleppo ”, 
particularly as “ the same name ”, says he (p. 20), “ is used 
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as a personal instead of a geographic name ” elsewhere: 
indeed, he provides oidy two instances which have the 
“ country ” or “ city ” sign indicating it. 

In looking at his suggestions for translations, we may 
now say with fair certainty that the initial words of Carchemish 
A, 11, a, must be read much as Sayce saw them in 1915 
{PSBA., 1915, 14), where he read the name Ka-tu-a-s and 
showed that this ruler “ describes himself as ‘ priest of the 
countries of Carchemish ’ Cowley (The Hittites, 1920, 72) 
read it: “ Thus says Katus, priest, of Carchemish, king . . 
Frank in 1923 (Die Sag. Hettit. Hierogl. Inschr., 80) read the 
king’s name Gatuai§: Mr. Gelb follows them closely with “ I, 
Katis, the niler, of Karkames the land ”, and then continues: 
"the son of Mi^s (Hrozny, Luhas), the prince of the 
land, the grandson of ’Astituma (Hrozny, Astuvatemajas), 
the prince of the land.” So that we are beginning to feel our 
feet, perhaps, even if there is not yet agreement on the last 
two names; caution is an essential, and I am not by any 
means convinced about the latter. But Katu§, Katis, Katuvas 
must be practically correct, and it was Sayce who compared 
this to Kate of Kue, which was augmented by Cowley with 
KaBovLas, a king of the Scythians in Suidas, Katova in the 
new Lydian inscriptions (long before Hrozny, p. 15), and 
Kotvs. 

We are compelled to make one criticism of Mr. Gelb’s 
work, and that is that he has been a little hasty in saying that 
he has accepted altogether the readings of about ten signs 
from his predecessors. There are so very many signs now for 
which values are given by the several decipherers, which 
now vary really very little, and Mr. Gelb ought, we think, 
to have credited his predecessors with a fuller list. We must 
also notice another small inaccuracy. On p. 8 he says that 
the division-mark is not found at all at Hamath, which thus 
is at variance with his statement a few lines lower, that it is 
always present with the hand-sign. The hand-sign certainly 
occurs with it at Hamath (Messerschmidt, iv a and b, and vi): 
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Sayce (JRAS., 1930, 740) mentioiis that this tvord-divider 
“ is only just coming into use [in the Hamath terts]; indeed, 
in the earlier texts it does not appear at all except fpr 
phonetic purposes 

The first criticism of Hrozny’s continuation of these 
decipherments which I should like to make is that he seems 
to me to he far too ready to discover variants for the signs. 
That is to say, given a word with most of its characters 
similar to those in another group, he frequently accepts the 
variant characters as interchangeable. The consequence is 
he has already obtained an initial list of sixty-three characters 
which have only one closed syllable amongst them {kar), 
except where the “ tang ” is presumed to add Almost at 
the outset he goes off at a tremendous pace from a group 
^ ^ (Carchemish, i. A, 6, 8) which he sees 

again in ^ of Messerschmidt, vi, 2, and referring 
both of these to a root es, as, in Hittite cuneiform 
“to sit ”; he distinguishes a verbal form from the same 

root ^ ^ ^ as d-s-td (Carch. i, A, 6, 6) and ^ ^ 
d-s-ta (ib.. A, la, 3) {“ c’est-i-dire peut-etre il s’assit ”), 
by which time we have wandered a good deal from the original 
form, and have found interchanging with But 

he goes further, saying that the sign (in which he sees 
a seat) serves for an ideogram not only for the word asas 
“seat”, and the verb as- “s’asseoir”, but also other 
derivatives of the root, e.g. >|^< Q <4* oflo-, 

i.e. a-sd-je-va- “s’asseoir” (Q according to his 

theory varying with ^). All this, of course, may be so, 
but I confess that such rapid variation does not at first sight 
convince me, and when, having made i% = sa, he goes on 
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to wiftlrn it =«M, in order to read Tesup in 
tvrpa-g in a proper name, of which, a third is based on a 
queried le (?) without any god sign as indication, one is 
inclined to wonder where these variations will stop. 

I note also that although Hrozny accepts my Ir-^u-U~m, 
he sees in 0^, the first character, an equivalent of 
(which, as I showed = 45*. Arch., p. 1912, 17, as Hrozny 
adopts, p. 51),* reading it {V)u% i.e. his mu, read as vu with 
the “tang” But this equivalence of to 

I believe to be unlikely; exists in the same inscription 

alongside distinctive 

mark) (Hamath duplicates iv A and B in both); without 
the “ tang ” apparently (if the text is correct) exists twice 
in Hamath, v, 2. In Arch., 14, 17, I tried to show that 
, and : Hrozn:f 

makes as perhaps equal to and does not 

include in his list at all. I think this demands at 

least consideration. 

The difficulties of a reviewer are increased when in the 
case of the translations of the elaborate Carchemish in¬ 
scriptions, which would begin thus normally and reasonably 
with the pedigree of the king, seem (whether rightly_ or 
wrongly) to tail off into a description of rather trivial offerings ; 
and yet at the same time Hrozny’s suggestion for the signs 
(2) “bread” and “drink offerings” would 

seem to point to this being the trend of the meaning. 

» Referring to Gelb, 32, and Boasert. Santas, 69; of. also his 
equivalence j^C s ^, P- 31, which I had reached twenty years ago 
{Arch., 1912, 52). I shouli^ote he^for want of a better place, the 
ingenions identiBcation of O tiiJ* which Bossert makes with 
Cybebe, as Ku-pa-pa. 
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ParticTilarlj ingenious is his explanation of the grciup * ^ 
o °[K ^ (p. 43) twice in close succession before 

ideograms “ puis que ce soit He has been extraordinarily 
elaborate in his search for and tabulation of pronouns. 
That the group ^ o(|a, similar, with variations, to those 
in front of so many of the personal names in the now 
famous sculpture of the (royal) family at Carchemish, must 
mean “ this is ” or something similar has long been accepted 
(Hrozni^, 23, “ comme on I’a reconnu depuis longtemp d6jh ”), 
and he has collected the occurrences scientifically, but whether 
his readings are correct we must leave time to show. 
In the first part of his work (p. 24) he made a curious slip 
which it is not easy to believe a careful student could have 
made: “Dans Carch. 1, A, 7c, le pronom ja-w 6|)o] 
est seul conserve. Notre pronom peut ^tre plac4 aussi k la 
fin d’ume courte proposition.” He then read the next two 
personal names with the pronoun post-position (!) and it is 
not until the second part that he corrects this (p. 242): 
“ I’ordre des mots est a corriger: les pronoms d^monstratifs 
qui suivent ici les noms propres, se rapportent plutfit aux 
noms qui viennent S,pres, bien que les phrases ainsi formees 
soient coupees par les reliefs,” a detail which, I confess, 
seems obvious. 

By Hrozny’s transhteration the names on the Carchemish 
stelsB are : Katuvas, son of Luhas, grandson of Astuvatu- 
majas (already mentioned): Ae'a'8(1), succeeded (?) by 
Kamanas, with Malia-Tesupas (1), Asta-Santajas (1), Vena- 
Tesupas (?), Aska-Tesupas {?), Sagaiis (?), Halpavas and Asla- 
Tesupas (?). Of these, except Katuvas already mentioned, 
Sagaris (?) is the only name comparable to any known at 
.present (“sans doute identique au nom Sagara, Sangar,” 
of the ninth century). His name is spelt D ^ COLT' 
^ ^Sa-ga-e'-s, the first two characters reasonably 
certain from the name “ Carchemish ”, but the third by 
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no means so, althougli, of course, Hiozn^ may be right, 
contains an r value. I am unconvinced by certain 
of the comparisons with words in other languages, e.g. an 
ideogram for a hare followed by a group read by Hrozn^ 
ta-pa-sa-la-d is compared with the Turkish tavkan “hare” 
(p. 55); the town of Alavasas “ pourrait, a mon avis, repr6- 
senter un assyro-babylonien Alu-eMu ‘ ville nouvelle : 
and place-names such as “ Ha {?)-a'-g[a?]-n” compared with 
Barge (Ashurb. vii, 113) “ situee sans doute en Syrie ” (p. 60)» 
or « ^^s-a-gu'-va-na-a-i ” (the gods of) “ the river Sagur 
In the latter case, how many gods can a small rivet like the 
Sagur have ? 

At the same time it is easy and most ungracious to pick 
out details which do not satisfy one; and then on the other 
hand it is impossible to say yea or my to the great bulk of 
any decipherment. There is, however, little doubt that we 
are getting nearer the values of all the common characters, 
and if only these are settled, we can then determine the value 
of the different decipherments, and, if necessary, what share 
each decipherer has had in this greatest of archseological 
problems. At the moment what we can do is to congratulate 
the decipherers on their energy and persistence, and on what 
we can recognize has been done. 

We shall look with interest for the remaining portion 
of both works, and we would offer a word in encouragement: 
let no one be disheartened if his results do not give all that 
he hopes : no one person will ever be able to say “ I deciphered 
Hittite”. Kipling’s line fits the decipherer admirably: “After 
me cometh a builder : tell him I too have known.” And, 
happily, to make mistakes in decipherments is not a felony : 
the only way to get at the goal is to risk making mistakes.^ 
899, 934. A. 99. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


• Professor Dhorme has just written an admirable article OU en M h 
dMitffrement dee Htiroglyphei Hittilea ia Syria, 1933. 
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Dialects of Tibet; the Tibetan Dialect of Lahui, 
(Tibetica, I). By Georges de Roerich. 10 x 7, pp. i 
-f 107. New York and Naggar, Eulu, Punjab : Urusvati 
Himalayan Research Institute of the Roerich Museum, 
n.d., 1933. $1, or Rs. 6. 

The first of a projected series of monographs on the dialects 
of Tibet. The author arranges his work imder the headings 
of introduction, tones, phonology, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
numerals, verbs, texts, vocabulary, and loan-words. Every 
word, sentence, and story throughout is given in Tibetan 
script, followed by a direct transliteration, phonetic representa¬ 
tion of its Lahuli pronunciation, and its English meaning. 
In the final vocabulary, and in many of the entries in the 
preceding grammatical sections, the Central Tibetan 
pronunciation is also added. 

The existence of subdialects is discussed, their territories 
as far as possible defined, and the influence of neighbouring 
forms of speech upon Lahuli considered. Word forms in the 
Kolong and Koksar subdialects are frequently both given 
throughout. 

The monograph covers a dialect of which until now we 
have had only the merest scraps of information, and greatly 
extends our knowledge of the language area in question. 
It is an important contribution to the dialectology of Western 
Tibet, and its author is to be congratulated upon his scholarly 
presentation of material mostly as yet unknown. We shall 
look forward with happy anticipation to the continuance 
of the series. 


933. 


Stuart N. Wolfenden. 
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A History of Indun Philosophy. By SuBENORANAra 
Dasoupta. 9 X 6|, pp. xii -f: 620. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press. 1932. 36s. 

The second volume of Surendranath Dasgupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy deals with less known material than the 
first one, which covered the usually treated facts. The author’s 
original outlook, his intimacy with the most difficult 
works, and his critical capacity make the perusal of his 
writings instructive as well as enjoyable, even if the reader 
does not agree in every point. 

The most important part of the present volume is the 
presentation of the ^amkara school, which partly supplements 
Vedanta problems already dealt with in the first volume and 
partly gives detailed descriptions of the position of the 
followers of Samkara. The importance of this chapter 
for further researches cannot he exaggerated, as there is, 
as far as I know, no previous work dealing with these post- 
Saipkara writings, which are generally far from easy to 
understand. 

The section on Yogavasistha ventures on the riskful inquiry 
into material lying between philosophy and religion. It is 
not an easy task to determine the leading ideas of this semi- 
poetical work, but I think it was a happy conception to include 
it here. The author has successfully tried to present its 
problems and their solution showing, as he says, a tendency 
to assimilate Buddhistic idealism and modify it on Brahmanip 
lines. The next chapter occupies itself with the medical 
Samhitas, which certainly are not to be overlooked in a 
comprehensive survey of Indian philosophy. However, the 
author has gone somewhat too far in giving medical details 
which, in fact, would be more appropriately placed in a special 
history of Indian medicine. 

The last chapter elaborately discusses the Bhagavadgita. 
I confess that the author’s arguments in favour of a pre- 
Buddhistic date of the Gita, as we have it, fail to convince 
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me, but this is not the place to discuss this intricate questioli 
as it deserves. 

In conclusion, I cannot re&ain from again noting the 
stimulating character of this second volume or from expressinj 
the sincere desire that the author may not hesitate to present 
us according to his promise with the three following volumee 
to cover the history of Indian thought in his unprecedented 
manner. 

9S1 . Otto Strauss. 


The Oriental Institute. Being the Twelfth Volume o: 
the University of Chicago Survey. By J. H. Breasted 
X 6J, pp. xxiv + 456, pis. 2, ills., 207, map 1 
Chicago : University Press, 1933. 22s. 

This small and handy volume contains a mass of informatioi 
of the greatest value to every student of the history of th< 
Near East, and casts a brilliant light on the activities of thi 
University of Chicago. It deals in a masterly way with som< 
forty or fifty projects which are being grouped for purposei 
of publication into a series of volumes, and it represents ai 
effort which has never before been made in the history o 
archaeological administration. It gives a~ well illustratec 
account of alj the various expeditions which have been under 
taken in Egypt and the Sudan and in Western Asia, and tell 
the reader what has been done and what it is intended to do 
The illustrations are beyond praise, as is the preservation o 
unity of design throughout this compendium or vade-mecun 
of excavation and archaeological exploration. The Survey 
was planned by Dr. J. H. Breasted, who has given his wholi 
life to Oriental Archaeology, and the authorities are to b( 
congratulated in having given him a “ free hand ” in theory 
and in fact. The result is a work of which the United Statei 
may well be proud. The publication of an Assyrian and ai 
Egyptian Dictionary, as well as the Coptic Texts and th( 
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great works of Bar Hebrseus, is included in the scope of the 
Director of the Institute. Exigencies of space forbid further 
description of this unique book, which is the result of a real 
archaeologicaljfotVc backed up by initiative, courage, boldness, 
unflagging labour and tenacity of purpose, and, of course, 
adequate funds. 

9 S 2 . E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Ibn al-Arif, Mahasin al-Majalis. Texte arabe. Traduction 
et Commentaire par Miguel AsiS Palacios. (Collection 
de textes in6dits relatifs a la Mystique Musulmane, 
Tome II.) 10 x 7, pp. 106. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 
Frs. 60. 

Of Ibn al-‘ArIf, a Spanish mystic, who died a.h. 636 
(a.d. 1141), there is a short notice in Ibn Khallikan’s 
Biographical Dictionary, and others in the collection of 
biographies edited by Codera. He is occasionally cited by 
Ibn ‘Arabl, whom he preceded by a generation, and is of 
some importance for the history of mysticism in the West. 
The work which Professor Asin Palacios has edited with 
French translation, introduction, and notes, is in the main 
a collection of terms employed by the Sufis, in which 
attention is called to the difference between their popular 
and their technical senses. It is edifying; but the flavour 
is somewhat spoiled towards the end, where the advantages 
obtained by one who “walks this path” are enumerated: 
these include general respect and admiration, complete 
control of the forces of nature so that he can find a treasure 
wherever he wants, can fly in the air or walk on the water, 
or traverse the earth in less than an hour, and the equivalent 
of a public funeral. Such advantages are not so different 
from what “ the Gentiles seek ”. 

Without wishing in any way to criticize Professor Asin 
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Bilacios’ work, I will offer a few suggestions fol the correotioi 
and interpretation of the text:— 
p. 99, 1. 4. 

J V. 

jjtaCs liij' V a! 

translated, p. 63 : C’est la meme signification encore dam 
ce vers : “ Mon compagnon pleura quand il vit la porte (di 
palais) qui le laissait dehors, et il 4tait sur que tous deux noui 
6tions deja de la suite d’un C68ar. Mais je lui dis, ‘ Que tei 
yeux ne pleurent pas, puisque ce que tu desires n’est pa 
autre chose qu’un royaume, ou bien tu dois mourir et (pa: 
suite) tu es dispense de le dfeirer.’ ” 

These verses are from the diwan of Imru’ul-Qais, and thi 
meanmg ordinarily assigned them is : “My companion wep 
when he saw the entrance to the pass (between Arabia an( 
the Byzantine territory) behind him, and felt certain that wi 
were about to meet Csesar (the poet having concealed thei 
destination); and I said to him, ‘ Let not thine eye weep 
for we are aiming at sovereignty, unless indeed we die anc 
so are excused (for our failure).’ ” 

The Arabic text has to be corrected accordingly, 
p. 96,1.3, I ^jc■ “ leur tristesse nait seule 

ment de leur inclination au mal.” ;We should surely emem 
j*,**^, meaning “their grief is their despair concernin| 
their souls ”. 

p. 96,1.11 : The following words shoidd have been writte: 
as a verse :— 

I jLdl 4)^ 

For the translation given the following should b 
substituted : “ The eye of approval is blind to every fault 
whereas the eye of anger shows up the defects.” It is a proverl 
used by other writers. 

A 11. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Catalogue GiniRAL uu Mus^e Asabe du Caiee. Objets 
en Cuivre. Par M. Gaston Wiet, Diiecteur du Mus^ 
Aiabe. 14 x 10, pp. viii + 315, pis. 76. Cairo, 1932. 

Besides cataloguing all the Islamic objects of copper and 
bronze in the Museum that have historic inscriptions. Professor 
Wiet gives a chronological list of all such objects that are 
known to him, with a reference to any publications relating 
to each and certain other details, and in addition he gives 
a number of lists of these that fall under various headings, 
such as those signed by their makers, marked with the date 
or place of manufacture, the name of some particular monarch, 
and so forth. 

Accordingly, the book becomes a most valuable aid to the 
study of Islamic work in copper, bringing under review in a 
way that enables them to be referred to readily all the dated 
examples requiring to be considered for its history. For 
his general inventory, Professor Wiet was able to obtain the 
assistance of directors of museums and collectors, and he 
mentions that the work occupied him for four years. 
Gratitude to him will be felt for having undertaken the enter¬ 
prise and for the way in which he has carried it out. 

Looking at the chronological list, one sees that though it 
includes one or two pieces as old as the second (eighth) 
century, the number older than the Mamluk period is small; 
the majority of dated examples of Islamic metal work belong 
to this time, the fourteenth century being represented far 
more strongly than any other century. The greater part of 
them are Mamluk work of Egypt or Syria, characterized 
generally by the prominence of inscriptions in its decoration. 
Mausil work with its hunting scenes and other groups of human 
figures appears also pretty frequently at its epoch, but pieces 
that can be attributed to Persia or to other parts of the 
Islamic dominions are rare. Altogether there are 665 items, 
consisting of trays, basins, bowls,, vases, ewers, mirrors, 
candelabra, lamps, etc. 

Rather more than one-fifth of the total number of the 
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objects are in the Cairo Museum and nearly a4 many can be 
seen now at the South Kensington Museum owing to the 
presence of the important Harari collection there. All the 
Cairo pieces of importance are reproduced here in the illustra¬ 
tions. The most striking of them is the small table of El Malik 
En Na^ir (728-1328), elaborately inlaid with silver. A series 
of candelabra extending from the fourteenth to the sixteentl^ 
century may also be noticed. There are a certain number 
of other fine pieces and some of moderate or inferior quality. 
A curiosity at Cairo is a pen case stated by an inscription 
on it to have been made for the library of El ^azali, although 
it is more probable, as Professor Wiet points out, that what is 
intended is some library called by the name of El Ghazali 
after his time rather than the library of the celebrated 
theologian himself. 

There seems to be some mystery about the dates of magic 
bowls that requires explanation, and it is possible that the 
dates that appear to be ascribed to them by their inscriptions 
may sometimes refer to the astrological observations, on which 
formulas inscribed on them are based. It is odd to find as 
many as four dated 580 and several of these bearing the name 
of El Mujahid, apparently the Basulid of the eighth century. 
Probably there is a reason for attributing the balance referred 
to on p. 163 to Ibn El Habhab rather than to the vizier Ibn 
Wahb, but it does not appear in the Repertoire. Both these 
personages had the same name, El Qasim ibn ‘Ubaidallah, 
and the date assigned to the balance, 124-741, shows that it 
has been treated as having belonged to the former. 

27. R. Guest. 

L’Empibe Egyptien sous Ismail et lTng^rence Anglo- 
ERAN 9 AI 8 E (1863-1879). Par M. Sabry. Episode de la 
question d’Afrique. 10 x 7, pp. 570, maps 4. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1933. Frs. 75. 

M. Sabry’s theme is the oppression of Egypt in the reign 
of Ismail by international diplomacy and the machinations 
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of England, whereby Egypt was robbed of the African empire 
that Isma'il had formed, its workof reformation was hampered, 
and general confusion and disorder were caused. There is, 
of course, another side, but the Journal is not the place 
for a discussion of the case. The book is well supplied with 
references, so that it will be a useful aid to those who wish 
to consider the matter impartially, and though the indictment, 
which includes Lesseps, Baker, and Gordon, is strong, it is 
expressed in reasonable and moderate language. A pleasing 
feature is the handsome way in which the author acknowledges 
the facilities given to him by both the Foreign Office and the 
Quai d’Orsay for his researches. 

A . 40 . GrUEST. 


Pgveda-Samhita, Part I. Indian Research Institute Publica¬ 
tions : Vedic Series. 10 x 7^, pp. xx 102 -f ii -f 22. 
Calcutta ; Indian Research Institute, 1933. 2s. 6d. 

The Indian Research Institute has set before itself the task 
of giving the text of the Rgveda with the Padapatha, Sayapa’s 
commentary, and notes on the sense of the Mantras from 
Skandasvamin and Venkatamadhava, with additional material 
explanatory of the accents, etc. That the undertaking is 
justified cannot be questioned, for Sayana’s commentary 
is not readily available, and it is clearly intended tq issue 
the work at as low a cost as possible. As critical notes an'd 
corrigenda are promised, it would be unfair to pronounce' 
judgment on the present instalment of the editor’s task, 
but it appears that he has taken considerable pains with his 
undertaking. In addition there is to be a complete translation 
into English of the Samhita, in which will be given a version 
of the stanzas as rendered by Sayapa, and then a more correct 
version, based on modem critical work on the text. This 
part of the work is undertaken by Dr. Sitanath Pradhan, 
who shows commendable anxiety to arrive at the correct 
sense of the text. It may perhaps be held that the comment 
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is too elaborate ; in twenty-two large pages oiily two hymns 
are discussed, and the results are not always worth the effort 
expended, as when ri&ddamm is resolved into riia “ a jealous 
rival ”, and ada “ to expel ”, ihatunam anekdrlhatvdt. It may 
be doubted also ii dhiyam ghrtaxnm sadhanta can mean 
“ accomplishers of the rite of despatching rain water to the 
earth ”, or vdjimmsu “ rich in the sacrificial arrangement 
It would be hypercritical to complain that the latest views on 
Soma and dhend are not canvassed, but greater brevity would 
certainly add to the celerity of, appearance of the work and 
to its usefulness to Indian students, for whom it has a primary 
appeal. Every version of the Bgveda must leave much obscure, 
but, if this venture is carried to a finish, it will certainly afford 
substantial assistance in the study of Vedic literature, and 
add a solid achievement to Indian scholarship. 

A. 32. A. Berriedale Keith. 


Bluten deb ossetiscben VoLKSDiCHTUNG. Im Auftrage 
der ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Gesam- 
melt, ubersetzt und mit Anmerkungen erlautert von 
Dr. Bernhard Munkacsi. Sonderabdnick aus den 
XX. und XXI. Banden der Zeitschrift Keleti Szemle 
(Kevue orientale). x 6J, pp. 246. Budapest, 1932. 
Leipsic : Otto Harrassowitz. KM. 16. 

Dr. Munkdcsi was able during the War to work with five 
Ossetic prisoners, one Digor, the others Iron, in the gathering 
of lexical and literary material. A part of this material is 
here published consisting of tales and songs, with German 
translation on the opposite page, and important notes below. 
A list of words, with reference to the pages (to which the 
addition of meanings would have been welcome) is given 
at the end. 

The texts are most carefully transcribed. The sounds are 
sharply distinguished, and the stress marked. We learn here 
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for the first time, p. 6, that Ossetic has two o-sounds, open 
and close. It is particularly interesting that in, for example, 
zOrond “ old ”, the o is short open (hence Old Iran, a > q), 
and in bon “ day ” it is long open (hence Old Iran, a > e), 
while the Digor dialect has bdd& “ incense ” with long close 
o (hence Old Iran, au > o). The short close o is found beside 
u, as in xocau, xucau “ God These differences are unhappily 
not indicated in the Ossetic Dictionary now in course of 
publication. For the stress, the author’s results agree almost 
entirely with those of Andreas which were published by 
Christensen in Textea osakes, p. 9. The whole book is therefore 
an important contribution to Ossetic studies. The linguistic 
treatment predominates, but the interest of the collection 
for the study of folk-lore is not forgotten. 

A. 37. H. W. Bailey. 


SUDARABIEN ALS WiRTSCHAFTSGEBIET. By AdOLP GrOHMAXN. 
(Schriften d. Deutschen Universitat in Prag, Teil I, 
Band 7.) Two volumes. Vol. 1: 9x6; pp. xxi -f- 272, 
pis, 18. Vol. II: 9J X 6 | ; pp. viii + 267. Vienna, 
Leipzig: R. M. Rohrer, 1930, 1933. 

This work deals with the region known in classical Arabic 
literature (e.g. in the geographical handbook of Muqaddasi) as 
the Yemen. It is a region considerably wider than the 
country known in modem times by that name, for it covers 
al-Janad, Saha, and Hadramaut, and their associated area^. 
The geography, geology, zoology, and botany of the region 
are described with especial reference to their economic 
aspects, and there is also an account of the anthropology 
of the inhabitants, whose occupations and crafts provide 
nnaterials for a number of sections. 

It was the work of deciphering Eduard Glaser’s collection 
of South Arabian inscriptions which led the author to realize 
the importance of a knowledge of medieval and modem 
South Arabia for an adequate understanding of the ancient, 
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a^d the book is based on Glaser’s diaries ai^ snob otlm 
materials as were available to the author. It was begun i^ 
1916, the preface to the first volume is dated 1922, and the 
second was not published until 1933, mth the result that the / 
work is very unequal in its merits. Much of the newer material 
is out of date (e.g. the section on physical anthropology and 
the commercial tables), and although some recent works are 
quoted, the researches of Bertram Thomas are not mentioned.* 
The historical sections to some extent make up for this and 
the value of the work lies in the description of an Arabia 
that has passed. 

A. 48. R. Levy. 


Al-^Iasan ibn Musa an-Naubahti ; Die Sekten deb 
Sohi'a herauBg. von Hellmut Rittee. 8vo, pp. 
XXX + 114. Istanbul: Staatsdruckerei, 1931. 

The first two volumes of this series of Arabic works, 
published at the expense of the German Oriental Society, 
also edited by Bitter, contained the work of Abul Hasan 
al-AS‘ar! on the various Muhammadan sects from a Sunni 
point of view, a work which to a very great extent has been 
the basis for all later books on the subject. In the present 
work we have partly its counterpart from the Shfa stand¬ 
point, with the exception that the author does not concern 
himself with the Sunni sects. The Shi'a, numerically 
comparatively small section of Muslims, have imtil recent 
times been very reticent in making their works generally 
accessible, and older works, like the present, are either hidden 
away in private Shi'a libraries or manuscripts of them are 
very scarce. Until Professor Bitter obtained a second copy 
from the learned Shi'a Mujtahid Hibat Allah ash-Shahristani, 
of Baghdad, the only copy known was that in the possession 
of Mr. Ellis, who with his usual kindness had placed his 
MS. at the disposal of the edkor. Though older than the 
Baghdad copy, this latter MS. is unfortunately defective 
JBAB. OCTOBEB 1934. 66 
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•ad, in spite of great care in editing, a few passages have 
had to remain obscure. 

The author, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Milaa an- 
Nanbai^ti, came from a Persian family, the members of 
which enjoyed the favours of successive caliphs on account 
of their knowledge of astrology. Their ancestor, Naubaj^t, 
is stated to have assisted Khalid ibn Yazid, the Umayade 
prince, in his studies, but rose to favour under the ‘Abbasi 
caliph al-Mansur, for whom he acted as astrologer and from 
whom he received large rewards which made his descendants 
men of substance. It was on his advice that the foundations 
of Baghdad were laid on 23rd July. He remained true to 
his Eranian faith, but his son Abu Sahl accepted Islam 
through the caliph al-Mansur, and after the death of his 
father succeeded to the office of Court-astrologer. The 
latter’s son, Isma'Il, it appears, through intercourse with 
the Shf’a Imams Muhammad al-Jawad and ‘All al-HadI, 
became converted to Shf a tenets and the family afterwards 
became very ardent supporters of the latter. As for the 
author of the present work, it appears, in spite of frequent 
notices in 8hl‘a biographies, that the date of his death is 
not known and all we can elicit is that he died after 300 a.h. 
Considering the animosity frequently found in works, where 
different religious opinions are defined, we must admit 
that NaubakhtI places before us in a systematic manner, 
we may say, an unbiased account of the development Of Shi'a 
doctrine, with its many irrational aberrations which he duly 
characterizes as such. We can notice how early the fatal 
doctrme of infallibility j., of the TmSm 

developed and how often the denial of his death and the 
assertion of his going into hiding recur ; the Mahdi who will 
come to bring justice into the world in his time and remove 
all injustice. When the author (p. 15, 1. 16) speaks of a 
Shfa of ‘AH as existing in the lifetime of the Prophet 
he assumes jealousies which certainly date much later, and 
which. I believe, no thinking Muslim will admit. Those 
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who have written so authoritatively about ^tthe Caliphate 
will here also find the futility of searching for a consensilB 
of opinion, as such never existed from earliest times. It is 
a pity that some names of persons, especially of the mothers 
of the Imams, cannot be ascertained with certainty, as the 
copies differ. 

In the following I notice a few misprints, not corrected in 
the list of errors, and offer emendations:— 
p. 15, 1. 7 : ly-w* I*" “ they accuse one another of sin ”. 
p. 22 , 1. 6 : <rAcl_y» “ his coming to an agreement with 
Mu’awiya ”. 

p. 30, 1. 8 : perhaps “ he left the creation 

p. 31, 1. 6 : Apt J-ft “ then he was brought 

forward to the followers of ‘Abd Allah ”. 
p. 33, 1. 11: read 

p. 32, 1. 12 : I understand this as meaning : “ and that 
they are moved from one to another in beautiful, well-cared 
for human bodies.” 

p. 43, 1 . 1 ; read [j.*] Jj Jji yy. 

p. 43, 1. 10 : read ^Ci-1 and in next line SL.. 

p. 54, 1. 1: this must be (Jli ^ A)1 j. 

p. 65, 1. 6 : should not this be A-k-k-Jl ? 

p. 67, 1. 16 ; read tytit. 

p. 75, 1. 8 : there is no gap here, in my opinion. 

An index of proper names with references to other standard 
works concludes the book and the introduction by the pen 
of Sayyid Hibat Allah ash-Shahristanl about the family of 
Naubaliti and their time adds to the value of the work. 

F. Kbenkow. 


4. 



Thb Book or Deught. By J. Ben Meie Zabara. Translated 
by Mobbs Hadkab, with introduction by Mebbiau 
Shebwood. 9x6, pp. xii + 204. ^ndon: Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932. 22s. 

The medieval Hebrew work known as Sepher Shmshuim 
is of great interest in various ways. The fact that it contains 
fifteen stories of the nature of apologues or exempla which 
have affinities with other stories of the same kind is sufficient 
in itself to make it well worthy of study. But it embodies 
very much more. It contains many noteworthy references 
to anatomy, physiology, hygiene, physics, physiognomy, etc., 
which make it an important source for our knowledge of 
medieval science. Some of these latter are clothed in the 
form of poetry, a not uncommon method in the Middle Ages 
of treating science, philosophy, and even philology, as we know 
from poems written by Gabirol, Isaac Ibn Giat, and Judah 
Uarizi. Thus the work, obviously designed not only to amuse 
but also to instruct, is, as Dr. Israel Davidson has emphasized, 
to be regarded as a veritable storehouse of medieval lore 
and culture rather than as a collection of entertaining stories. 

The exact year in which Joseph ben Meir Ibn Zabara 
was bom is nowhere stated, but there is good reason to 
believe that he was bom in 1140. His birthplace was Barcelona,. 
where his father practised as a physician. He received 
his early education from his father, and then proceeded 
to study medicine, probably in the Jewish School of Medicine 
at Narbonne, in which city at any rate he became acquainted 
with the great Jewish grammarian and exegete, Joseph 
Kimbi. Among other famous contemporaries were Benjamin 
of Tudela, the traveller, Judah al-^Iarizi, the poet, and the 
translator of the Makamat or “ Assemblies ” of the Arabian 
poet al-Hariri, Jacob ben Eleazar, the translator of Kalilah 
w(i-Dimnah, Judah Ibn Shabbethai, the satirist, and Moses 
Maimonides, the moralist and philosopher. 

The book is planned on the lines of a travel-romance. 
In a dream there appears to Zabara a gigantic figure of 
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a man carrying a lighted lamp. He invitea Zabara to mi 
dotni and partake with him of a repast which he has provided. 
After this, Zabara asks his name and the name of the place 
from which he has come. The giant tells him that he has 
come from a distant land amid pleasant and fruitful hills, 
and that his name is Enan ha-Natash, son of Aman ha-Desh. 
Enan then urges Zabara to leave his native land with him. 
Zabara hesitates to do this on account of Enan’s strange 
face and, in support of his reluctance to go, quotes many 
passages from Plato’s book on physiognomy. At this point 
are introduced six folk-stales telling how the leopard was 
deceived by the fox. In spite of these stories, Zabara is 
persuaded at length to go with Enan, On the way, Enan says 
to Zabara, “ Carry thou me, or I will carry thee.” The meaning 
of this mysterious saying has to be explained to Zabara by 
the story of the eunuch, the peasant, and the clever girl. 
Proceeding on their way, they come to a city where Enan 
had a friend who was a judge. This provides a pretext for 
narrating stories about the judge. When they reached the 
city of Tobah, they are entertained by an old and venerable 
man, who tells them pleasant tales including “ the most 
wonderful ” story of Tobit and the story of the paralytic. 
Continuing their journey, they reach a city where Enan has 
nine friends. They pass the night with one of these, 
R. Judah, who offers them hospitality and entertains 
them with proverbs and anecdotes taken from the books 
of the Arabs. Arrived in Enan’s city and at his house, 
when the table is spread it is seen to contain nothing more 
inviting than dishes made of unleavened bread and a dish of 
herbs and vinegar. This provides the occasion for a long 
dispute about the physiology of herbs and vegetables and 
the eating of meats, etc. When a joint of lamb is brought in, 
Zabara is told why he must eat neither the shoulders nor the 
breast nor the kidneys nor the tail nor the front legs—no 
part, in fact, but the one part given to him. When this one 
part is given to him, he eats it all and goes on eating, 
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nndetened by two stories which Enaa tells him. Thtu 
defied, Enan swears that Zabaia shall not go to bed before he 
>iita proved his wisdom by answering questions on anatomy, 
physiology, medicine, physics, etc. Zabara, robbed of his 
sleep, retaliates by putting to Enan a number of questions 
on astronomy, geometry, music, logic, arithmetic, and the 
calendar. To all of these Enhn replies, “ I do not know.” 
Then Zabara reproves him for asserting that he knows half 
of every subject when he knows nothing. To which Enan 
replies that, according to Aristotle, “ He who says I do not 
know has already attained the half of knowledge.” Zabara 
then questions Enan on medicine which he professes to know. 
Again Enan does not satisfy him, whereupon he deUvers a 
long tirade against “ the ignorant physician ”. The next 
morning Zabara finds his ass muzzled and unfed. When he 
beats it, it says, “ I am one of the family of Balaam’s ass.” 
Zabara then has a dispute with the servant, and something 
is said which enrages Enan. Enan, thus goaded, reveals 
his true character, saying, “ I am Enan the Satan, son of 
Oman, the Demon.” Making the acquaintance of Enan’s 
special friend, the most vicious and revolting of men, Zabara 
warns Enan against marrjing his daughter, quoting many 
passages from the Talmud. Enan improves the occasion 
by telling the story of the washerwoman who did the devil’s 
work. In the end Zabara finds Enan’s city so distasteful 
that he longs to go back to his own city, where lives the great 
prince Rabbi Sheshct ben Benveniste, the ornament of the 
Jewish people on account of his simplicity and humility, 
uprightness and saintliness, the patron to whom the book 
Sepher Shaashuim is dedicated. 

The Sepher Shaashuim has not as a whole been translated 
into English before. This gives an extraordinary interest 
to the present work, and will make it known to a new circle 
of readers and students who are enabled now to study some 
of the problems presented by it without knowing Hebrew. 
The translation has been made fix)m the excellent Hebrew 



text published in 1914 in New York for the Jeiiri^ Thedlogk»l 
Seminary of America by Dr. Israel Davidson on the basis 
of the Constantinople edition which is unique in its complete¬ 
ness. A judicious use has been made also of Dr. Davidson’s 
full Introduction and scholarly notes. Moreover, the intro¬ 
duction to the English translation and the bibliography at the 
end of the book are valuable contributions. 

If possible, the present work and Dr. Davidson’s edition ' 
of the original text should be compared and used side by side. 
If the original text cannot easily be obtained or cannot be 
read, the translation, which is good on the whole, will give 
an insight into Zabara’s work. Opinions about translations 
will always differ, and it will be obvious from the account 
of the contents of the Sepher Shaashuitn given above that 
the work is far from being an easy one to translate. Indeed, 
the difficulties are great, especially in the poetical passages, 
where certainly a translation which may please one person 
will not satisfy another. It is particularly difficult to translate 
rhymed verse from Hebrew into English. To show this it 
must suffice to take one example. 

The Hebrew text reads : 

1310 r^Dx nxipji T:^h '^0^^ 

j^Sip xin hy. X3 t!^'X 

IT Xb 

This is rendered in English : 

Lo this dull and witless wight 

Beguiled me^by his tongue’s smooth might 
Craving of food but a single bite, 
lake Eden’s garden my board in haste 
I arrayed, but like Sahara’s waste 
His gluttony left it, bare and chaste. 
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The fellow hath charged upon my board 
In panoply full, like a warrior lord. 

He did eat 
My bread and meat; 

Victuals he devoured all my hoard. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Davidson that in matters of 
idiom and style Medieval Hebrew literature was very much 
indebted to Arabian poets and philosophers; in matters 
of science as themes for poetry to the Greeks through the 
Arabs ; and in matters of folk-tale to the writers of the East 
as well as of the West. The Sepher Shmshuim, in particular, 
has preserved traces of these three influences, Arabic, Greek, 
and Indian, which may be said to have dominated Jewish 
thought in the Middle Ages. 

843. Maurice A. Oanney. 


Japan : A Short Cultural History. By G. B. Sansom. 
The Cresset Historical Series. 9| X 6, pp. xvi + 637, 
illus. 66, pis. 19. London : Cresset Press, 1931. 30s. 

The author of this book excuses himself for attempting 
the task of writing it on the ground that “ there is no 
satisfactory short history of Japan in English ”. He has 
more than remedied the deficiency, for “ satisfactory ” is the 
mildest term of praise which can suitably be applief to his 
work. The word “ short ”, however, must be taken relatively 5 
617 pages closely packed with well-selected information and 
acute argument make up a substantial volume which is not 
to be read in a hurry, in spite of a style that is at once lucid 
and elegant. 

Mr. Sansom’s book carries the story of Japan from “ pre¬ 
history ” to the Restoration of 1868. Among TCngHaL works 
that cover the field only Murdoch’s three-volume History 
of Japan will bear comparison with it, and Sansom has at 
once the advantage over Murdoch in that he deals fully not 
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only with political and economic history hut also wii^ th« 
periods of literature and art. Murdoch’s approach to Japanem 
history was fundamentally philistine; the student who looks 
up the subject of art in the index to his first volume will find' 
that it is honoured by but a single reference—on page 634. 
But it can be hardly denied that Japan’s greatest contribution 
to the general civilization of mankind has been in the sphere 
of art, and a history of the Japanese which ignores their 
aesthetic sensibility and achievement is like a history of 
Italy that omits to mention any Italian painter. There is 
no such defect in Sansom’s book and, if all the political and 
economic history were to be cut out of it, it could well stand 
simply as a history of Japanese literature and art. But it 
is no mere rosthete’s Japan which Sansom presents to us; 
in his work spiritual development is constantly related to 
material and social conditions in a single cultural whole, and 
the result is a masterpiece of all-round historical criticism. 
Sansom does not allow his appreciation of esthetic values 
to introduce any sentimentality into his work, and he never 
forgets that the loftiest edifice of culture rests upon an 
economic foundation. “Without subscribing to economic 
determinism,” he declares, “I have found myself, often 
reluctantly, forced to recognize, and therefore to stress, the 
power of the economic factor in almost every phase of a 
nation’s life.” 

The book is divided into seven parts under the headings 
of Early History, Nara, Heian, Kamakura, Muromachi, 
Sengoku, and Yedo. Part I brings the story up to a.d. 710 
and endeavours to give shape to the shadowy period of 
“ origins ”, using for this purpose newly-discovered arcbsso- 
logical evidence as well as literary sources; these chapters 
form a valuable introduction to the main body of the narrative 
and are especially relevant to the question of the originality 
of Japanese culture. Sansom holds that the penetration of 
Chinese influences into Japan goes back at least to the time 
of the Han dynasty, but he finds throughout the history 
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of Japan " a hard, non-absoibent core of individual character 
which resists and in its turn works upon the invading 
influence”. He shows clearly how cultural elements derived 
from China, whether styles of art or poUtical institutions 
and ideas, were transformed in their Japanese enviroiment. 
The adoption of the forms of the Chinese polity without 
any real alteration in the existing social structure of Japan 
led to the growth of feudalism, a system in striking contrast 
to the political practice of China since the Ts’in dynasty. 
Similarly, aesthetic canons of Chinese origin were so modified 
as to form in the Higashiyama period “ that characteristic 
Japanese taste, which seems to have no exact national 
counterpart elsewhere.” 

There are twenty plates, including two excellent ShinM 
Shoin reproductions of portions of a Sesshu landscape scroll, 
and fifty-five other illustrations which are well chosen for 
lending vividness to the text. Among them is a graph showing 
the “crazy” fluctuations in the price of rice during the 
Yedo period ; it is, as the author says, “ more eloquent than 
volumes of economic history.” 

500. G. F. Hudson. 


Caste and Credit in the Rural Area. A survey by S. S. 
Nehru : with a foreword by R. Mukerjee. X 5, 
pp. xvi + 174. London and Calcutta ; Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932. 6s. 

This little book attempts to analyse the connection between 
caste and economic position, as shown by rents paid and 
amount of indebtedness. It is compiled from inquiries into 
the condition of persons representing fifty-two castes in fifty- 
three or fifty-four villages, apparently in the Rae Bareli 
district of the United Provinces, by tabulating bare statistics 
of area held and rent paid, or total amount of indebtedness, 
with its description as inherited, self-acquired, renewed, or 
paid off, and rates of interest payable. 
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iLa discussing the rates of rent the autl^r confines his * 
analysis to person, caste, and village only. He entirely omits 
to compare the quality of land in holdings, the facility for 
irrigation and position, and the hereditary capacity of men 
of different castes for agricultural work. The result is that 
his conclusions are of little value, or add nothing to what is 
already familiar to every Indian official. His disregard of 
other factors leads him to waste a page on discussing the low 
rate paid by a Brahman for an under-proprietary holding, 
the assessment on which is not rent (though so called) but the 
land revenue plus an allowance for the superior proprietor. 

In the absence of the graphs and full details of the holdings 
discussed it is impossible to judge whether his samples are 
reasonable. Some of them are clearly useless. 

The text is occasionally contradictory, and in the table 
on page 142 the percentages are not always correct. While 
Gujars are sometimes cattle thieves, readers of this Journal 
will hardly accept the derivation of their caste name from 
Qau-chor. 

757. R. Burn. 


A Calendar or the Court Minutes, etc., op the East 
India Company, 1671-1673. By E. B. Saintsbury, 
with introduction and notes by W. T. Ottewill. 8| X 6 , 
pp. xxvii + 356. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1932. I 85 . 

From the political point of view the chief interest of this 
volume centres in the effects of the third Anglo-Dutch war 
(1672-4) on the company. Three British ships were taken in 
the East, and St. Helena was abandoned. But Sir Richard 
Munden recaptured the island and four Dutch merchantmen 
were brought into London and their cargoes sold for the 
King by, the company, who were glad to pay him their value 
before the sales were completed. The views of the company 
as to the terms of peace to be demanded are set out in full, 
together with some amicable correspondence with the Dutch 
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oompony about mutual restoration of correspondence taken 
in tke prizes. 

In spite of these losses, the company’s afiairs had prospered 
so much that substantial dividends were declared. An abortive 
attempt to extend trade to Japan is related, the chief objection 
by the Japanese being based on the alliance between the British 
and Portuguese, presumed from the marriage of Charles II 
to Catharine of Braganza. It would have been interesting 
to record the nature of the exports it was hoped to obtain 
from Japan. Mr. Moreland has shown (From AMm to 
AurangzA, pp. 184^6) that India was short of copper and, 
a few years before the period covered, the Dutch were 
importing it from Japan to Bengal and to Surat. This 
volume shows that the company was trying to obtain 
copper in large quantities from Sweden. 

There are many smaller items of interest: EHhu Yale 
receives his first appointment as writer; Bugdon is allowed 
to take his wife to the Bay, and rules are to be made for 
women permitted to go to Bombay. A receipt of conscience 
money from one who had defrauded the company is recorded, 
and summer time is anticipated by an order that clerks shall 
attend at 7 a.m. in summer instead of 8 a.m. as in winter. 
Secrecy regarding discussions in the court and the views of 
individual members is enjoined. 

The editing and the completeness of the introduction 
continue to be admirable. 

Jw. R. Burn. , 


Grundzuge einer Vergleichenden Grammatik des Ibero- 
Kaukasischen (Erster Band). By Professor Dr. Joseph 
Karst. 10 x 6^, pp. liii + 326. Strasbourg ; Heitz 
and Co., 1932. 

The dedication to ’his friends and teachers, Hubschmann, 
Finck, Trombetti, Dirr, and Schuchardt, shows the scope and 
tendency of this volume, the fruit of thirty years’ work, 
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Wliicli began with the pre-O^manic, Alarodi^ elements of 
Armenian and their connection with the Caucasian and noVr 
covers a very wide field. Three sections deal with Noun 
or declension, Plural formation. Verb or conjugation, and 
a supplement is devoted to numerals, pronouns, gender, etc. 

There can be but few persons capable of coping with such 
a mass of various materials and new theories (certainly 
this reviewer cannot claim to be among their number) and 
most probably each one of the few competent critics would 
disagree with some of the author’s conclusions; but all his work 
deserves the serious consideration due to a scholar of such 
high standing and exemplary industry and striking originality, 
already exhibited in Prolegomena Pelasgica (Les Ligures, 
1930), Origines Mediterraneae (1931), Atlantia und der Liby- 
Athiojdsche KuUurkreis (1931), and other works. To give 
anything, like an adequate account of Professor Karst’s 
latest contribution to comparative philogy would far exceed 
the space allotted to this brief notice. 

A . 212 . 0. Wabdrop. 


Code GAorgien du roi Vakhtang VI: publi4 pour la 
premiere fois en version firan$aise et annot4 par Joseph 
Karst, Professeur a I’lIniversiW de Strasbourg. Corpus 
Juris Ibero-Caucasici. 1” section; Droit Nat. 
G6orgien Codifi4. Tome I. lOJ X 6^, pp. viii + 347. 
Strasbourg : Heitz and Co., 1934. 

This is the first part of a great work which is long over¬ 
due. Professor Karst proposes to do for Georgian law what he 
has already done for Armenian. He is engaged on a critical 
edition of the text (with translation and notes) of the volumin¬ 
ous and very varied book of laws, compiled in seven sections 
by King Vakhtang VI, and includii^ exotic elements added 
thereto (Mosaic, Armenian, Greek, canon law, customary 
laws of the mountaineers, etc.). The volume now issued is 
a translation of the official code of Georgia of the early part 
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of the eighteenth century, incorporating legal materials 
of venerable antiquity formulated in modem language, 
and imbued with a striking spirit of humanism. To bring 
this remarkable legislation to the knowledge of Western 
jurists and historians is an ambitious task for which Professor 
ELarst is peculiarly well-fitted, and scholars will owe him 
great gratitude for its execution. It is to be hoped that his 
text may be collated with as many MSS. as possible, including 
those in the Bodleian Library, of which some account was 
given in this Journal {JRAS., July, 1914, pp. 607-626) in 
an article which was meant to be a first step towards the 
vast enterprise now being carried out by the far abler hands 
of Professor Karst, whose book is certainly one which, with 
its succeeding volumes, should find an honourable place 
in every library, public or private, concerned with comparative 
jurisprudence and history. Its completion will bring fresh 
honour to the University of Strasbourg, already so famous 
for its services to Oriental Studies. 

The “ concordance ” and index are quite adequate for 
purposes of reference and the short preface includes biblio¬ 
graphic data of value. The volume is piously dedicated to. 
the memory of “ M. F. Brosset, fondateur de la philologie 
ibdro-caucasienne ”, and is a worthy tribute to that great, 
pioneer who, from 1827, for more than fifty years spent his 
life in opening up broad paths for the study of a subject 
now at last recognized as one of the richest fields for research. 
On the technical side. Professor Karst acknowledges his 
indebtedness for guidance to his colleague Professor Duquesne, 
of the Faculty of Law at Strasbourg, expert in interna¬ 
tional law. 

English students may be especially attracted by the 
references in the index to passages dealing with “ wergild ”, 

“ ordalies ”, “ duel judiciaire ”. 

A. 213. 


0. Waedbop. 
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j&jMENTS DE GbaMMAIRE DiALEOTALE f'CoPTB. PsT 
M. CHAiuE. lOf X8|,pp.lii + 611. Paris: Gtenfchn®, 
1933. 

Early grammarians, following the example of native 
scholars, had confined their attention almost exclusively to 
the Northern (Bohairic) dialect, the idiom which outlived the 
rest and which even to-day persists as the ecclesiastic^ 
language. After them came Stern’s great work, wherein 
Bohairic and Sa'idic were kept upon an equal footing. Him 
followed Steindorff, then Mallon, then Till, who treat respec¬ 
tively of Sa'idic, Bohairic, and Achmimic. In 1931 appeared 
Till’s Dialect Grammar of 90 pages, based upon a comparative 
examination of the five dialects. Now we have a much more 
extensive work, more than five times as long, taking account 
of four only, the fifth (Subachmimic) being presumably 
ignored, either because of its supposed subordination to 
Achmimic—it is referred to as “ Achm. with Sa. tendencies ”— 
or because no independent study of it is as yet available. 

A book of such dimensions could not be adequately 
estimated in a short review; I can only enumerate its main 
divisions. There is an Introduction of 38 pages,in which various 
interesting observations are made, e.g. upon the true character 
of the idiom represented by the “ Old Coptic ” texts, or 
upon the presumption as to the early existence of the language 
(i.e. a form of the native language using a non-hieroglyphic 
script) to be deduced from the fact of the Severian persecution 
(of which the date should be 202, not 189). On this follow 
thirty chapters, whereof I to IV treat of script and phonetic 
laws, V to XIV of the noun, pronoun, etc., XV to XVIII of 
the verb, XX to XXX of syntax. An appendix follows, 
giving a useful list of all “ invariable ” words, i.e. prepositions, 
adverbs, and other particles. Finally a reading book of seven¬ 
teen pages, wherein each piece appears in all the dialects in 
which it has survived. An interesting feature here is the two 
Achmimic Psalms, taken from the Epistle of Clement, though 
it is perhaps questionable whether these translations are rightly 
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to be equated with the biblical texts of the other dialects. 
Especially full are the chapters dealing with phonetics and 
prosody : indeed some paragraphs run to the length of 
small dissertations; those too on syntax are sometimes 
wery extensive. 

The quotations which copiously illustrate every rule are 
taken wholly from literary sources: from the New Testament 
and the early Achmimic texts, though by no means all—as 
regards Fayyumic in particular—are drawn from the list 
of sources on page lii. The author is of opinion that, the 
earliest and classic forms of the language being best suited 
for exemplifying grammatical rules, the writers of previous 
grammars have been ill-advised to mix together illustrations 
from the texts of all epochs. 

The grammatical terminology is . often original, differing 
from that to which one is accustomed, and seems at times 
somewhat cumbrous: La Proposition compUtive objectim 
affirmative is a rather lengthy designation for a simple form of 
afiBnnative clause. In some cases a familiar term is replaced 
by a new and, as it seems to us, less happy one ; is “ frequenta¬ 
tive ” an improvement upon “ conjunctive participle ” * 
But it must, on the whole, be admitted that, for an exhaustiv® 
study of the language in all its aspects—for the book is far 
from elementary, as its modest title would suggest—^no 
modem grammar offers so much as this one. The author’s 
previous linguistic studies—he published his Ethiopic 
Grammar in 1907—and no doubt his early training have 
schooled him in a power of clear thinking and logical exposition 
which might be envied by many grammatical writers. 

W. E. Ceum. 

Histoby of the Rashtkakutas. By Paudit Bishesbwab 
Nath Reu. 9f x H, pp. iii + 161. Jodhpur : The 
Archaeological D.epartment, 1933. 

The time has now arrived when a new interpretation of 
Rajput history is desirable, for, since Tod wrote his famous 



AnnaU of R^asthdn, much &esh evidence has'been unearthed 
by painstaking students in India and elsewhere. Mr. Eeu is 
not the least distinguished of these for his writings throw 
considerable light on a problem which bristles with difficultieB. 
Readers of the Journal are already acquainted with the 
author’s chief contention that the Gahadavslas of Eanauj 
were a branch of the Rashtrakutas. Since this is by no means 
the generally-accepted view his book takes the form of a 
criticism of the various theories which have hitherto held the 
field. 

922 . C. Collin Davies. 


The Philosophy of Islam. By Khan Sahib Khaja 
Khan, B.A. Second edition. x 6^, pp. viii -|- 120. 
Madras ; Hogarth Press, n.d. Rs. 1.4. 

The metaphysical ideas of later Sufism are not easy of 
explanation, and the exposition given in this booklet, being 
intended for Indian readers, makes little appeal to the 
Western reader. Those who have already some knowledge of 
the subject will, on the other hand, find it of interest as 
representing the views of a modem Western-educated Indian 
exponent of Sufism. 

644 , H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, from the time of 
Muhammad till the fourteenth century. By L. E. 
Browne, Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore. 
9x6, pp. 198. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 10s. &d. 

This is a well-balanced, learned, and comprehensive book 
on which the author and the Martyn School of Islamics at 
Lahore are to be congratulated. The history of the Christian 
Churches in Western Asia—^Melkites, Jacobites, Nestorians, 
and others—is full of interest, and many persons, otherwise 
well versed in Oriental annals, are not fully aware either of 
the numbers and influence of the Christian population under 
JBAS. OOTOBEB 1934. 66 
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eftriy Moslem rule or of the wonderful expansion of Christianity 
to Ihe East which culminated with the Mongol supremacy of 
tiie thirteenth century. These and other important phases of 
znedieval Eastern Christianity arc ably dealt with in this 
hook,iind the work has been written with a remarkable degree 
of dae and impartiality. 

1. 93. E. D. Maclagan. 


Ranjit Singh. By Narendea Krishna Sinha. 8x6, 
pp. xii 4- 216, map 1. Calcutta : University of Calcutta 
Press: 1933. 

This monograph, by a professor at the Calcutta Diocesan 
College, is a modest and sincere piece of work, based upon 
a careful study of all available materials, including the 
documents in the Imperial Record Of&ce, The author seems 
to be unpractised in the difficult art of selection, with the 
result that his canvas becomes rather overcrowded; but 
he has brought together in a small compass a ma^s of informa¬ 
tion that cannot fail to be of much value to students of the 
subject. The administrative detaUs given in chapter viii 
are specially interesting. The text is supplemented by 
a portrait of Ranjit Singh, a map, a careful bibliography, 
and a useful index. 

A . m . Tfif . Foster. 

Das Quantitatssystem des seelappischen Dialektes 
VON Maattivuono. By P. Ravila. M^moires de la 
S oCI^T^: FINNO-OUGRIENNE LXII. 10 X 6 J, pp. vi + 142. 
Helsinki : Suomalais - Ugrilainen Seura, 1932., 
Price 70 Finnish marks. 

This brilliant and careful investigation forms a most 
important contribution to Lappish philology, a subject which, 
although of necessity regarded as somewhat obscure in England, 
has, in actual fact, been considerably studied. The work will, 
of course, primarily interest Finno-Ugrian specialists only. On 




the other hand, its subject, a peculiar linguistic phenomenon 
which may concisely be described as the “ gradation of a vowel- 
consonant nexus ” and which is moreover present in Lappish 
in a more complicated form than anywhere else, is one which 
might well interest more students of general linguistics than 
it has done up to the present. The data for the work are the 
author’s own careful observations of the very difficult, 
phonological system of Lappish. The book falls into two 
chief parts: it is a descriptive and historical phonology of 
a Lappish dialect. After a brief (but admirably clear) phonetic 
introduction, the author proceeds to the consonants. In 
a summary the different consonantal grades and the conditions 
under which they appear are next indicated; the following 
forty pages are devoted to an expansion—with a valuable 
list of examples—of this summary. Then follow the gradations 
of the various vowels and the relation of the vowel and 
consonant series. The arrangement of the material in the 
descriptive section is particularly to be commended. In the 
section dealing with the historical phonology of Lappish 
(and in some historical excursuses which have conveniently 
been included in the descriptive section) the author deals 
in a most lucid fashion with some difficult problems, puts 
forward many new views, modifies in some points prevailing 
views with regard to Primitive Lappish, and makes a most 
valuable contribution to the question of the existence of later 
and more complicated accretions to an originally simpler 
gradation-system. In a conclusion the position of the dialect 
of Maattivuono in the Lappish system is dealt with, and some 
interesting conclusions as to earlier conditions are reached. 
689. Lbbds. Alan S. C. Rose. 
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SiKiCA Franciscana, Vol. II: Relationes et Epistolas 
Fratrum Minorum sseculi XVT et XVII collegit, ad ddem 
codicum redegit et adnotavit P. Anastasius Van den 
Wyngaert O.F.M. 10 x 7, pp. xlvi + 662. Qauracclii, 
1933. 

The first volume ^ of this great collection, which was 
published in 1929, dealt with the travels and missionary 
work of the Franciscans in Central and Eastern Asia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. After two hundred years 
the Franciscans turned eastward again, and this volume 
contains the less known but hardly less interesting Narratives 
and Letters which tell of the struggles and sufferings of the 
missionaries in their efforts to establish a mission in China 
itself, and are of great importance in the hisrory of the 
relations between China and modem Europe. The author 
appears thoroughly to maintain the very high standard of 
learning and accuracy which he reached in his first volume. 
The texts are in Italian, Latin, or Spanish, and the introduc¬ 
tion and notes are in Latin. 

N . R .30. A. C. Moule. 


Buddha’s Teachings. Being the Sutta-Nipata ok, 
Discourse-Collection. Edited in the original Pali text 
with an English version facing it by Lord Chalmers, 
G.C.B. Harvard Or. Ser., No. 37. lOJ x 7, ppT xxii-4- 
300+19. London: Humphrey Milford. Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Harvard University Press, 1932. 23s. 

We owe to the industry of Lord Chalmers the first volume 
of the translation of the Jataka (1895), the edition of the 
volumes II and III of the Majjhima (1898, 1899), and the 
translation of the Majjhima (1926, 1927). These works attest 
his perfect knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism. The present 
volume contains a good introduction, in which the archaic 
character of some of the collections which together make up 

‘ See this Journal . 1930. p. 209. 
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the Suttanipata is clearly shown,‘ the text pf Fansboll, and 
a translation. I cannot say how deeply 1 regret that Loid^ 
Chalmers has composed this translation in verse, for his y^sion 
thereby loses much of its utility for scholars. For the inter¬ 
pretation of this difficult text Fausboll’s version (S.B.B.X.) 
is not superseded by that of 1932. Compare the various 
renderings of upadhi in the latter, “ transmigration ” 
(1050), “Life’s stuff” (728), “all that breeds rebirth”' 
(546, 672), “ mundane ties ” (874), “ mundane things ” (364), 
and that of nirupadhi, “ whose life depends on nought ” (33). 
All these translations give good meaning, but none of them can 
be said to be perfect. Fausboll as a rule boldly puts the PiJi 
word into his English: “ He who being ignorant creates 
upadhi, that fool again undergoes pain.” At any rate he 
does not lead any one astray, and uses a technical manysided, 
phrase as did the Buddha ! 

Two indexes, Pali and English, complete this publication, 
in which the Buddha’s own words furnish an excellent writer 
with an opportunity to show his uncommon mastery of 
English rhythm and vocabulary. 

A . 61 . L, DE La ‘VallAe Poussin. 


Catalogue of Wall-paintings from Ancient Shrines in 
Central Asia and Sistan, recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein. Described by F. H. Andrews. 11 X 8^, pp. xiv 
+ 201, pis. 6, map. Delhi; Government of India 
Central Pubhcation Branch, 1933. 8s. M. 

The paintings, described in this work, are executed in 
tempera, they date from about the fourth to the tenth centuries 
A.D., and they come from Buddhist shrines of oases along 
the old caravan routes between Su-chou in the east and 
Kashgar in the west. Accounts of the expeditions, during 
which they were collected, have been pubhshed in Serirdia 

1 Comparison of the Chinese and Sanskrit sources will some day fumidi 
data for the history of the text and the primitive pieces of the Suttanipata. 
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id Imemost Asia. Designed primarily as a handbook 
r Idle visitor to the objects in the Central Asian Antiquities 
luemn. New Delhi, it yet contains matter of general 
terest. 


s Eastern Chequer Board. By Sir Harry Luke. 9x6, 
pp. 290, pis. 32. London: Lovat Dickson, Ltd., 1934. 
12s. 6d. 

Another of this author’s delightful contributions to one 
our national pastimes, foreign travel. Oriental Europe 
brought vividly before us. 

120 . 


JE Secret Lore op India and the One Perfect Life fob 
All. Supplement. By W. M. Teape. 8 J x 6, pp. vii + 34. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer, 1934. 2s. 

This little addition to Mr. Teape’s welcome book published 
' the same firm in 1932, contains further selections from 
e Upanishads together with some explanatory notes upon 
em. A review of the book was published in the October 
imber of this Journal for 1933 (p. 1010). 

202. 


IE Living India; its Romance and Realities. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 9 x 6, pp. x + 318, 
ills. 18, map 1. London : G. Bell and Sons, 1934. 15s. 
Another of Sir George MacMunn’s charming books on 
odem India which combine shrewd insight with a light style. 
Lould certainly be read by all who are going there for the 
st time and will be found to tickle very pleasantly the 
smories of all who have come. back. 

227 . 
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The thanks of the Society are also due fc»; the foUowing 
volumes:— 

M&xrAMETOBATA ; A Primer on Mimamsa. By Nabatana 
Bhatta. Ed. by C. K. Raja and S. 8. 8 . Sastw. 
Adyar, Madras : Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. 

The Bhamati of Vacaspati. Ed. by 8. 8. 8. Sastei and 
C. K. Raja. Adyar, Madras ; Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1933. 

I Magi a Bethlemme. By Giuseppe Messina. Rome : 

apud Pont. Inst. Biblicum, 1933. 

Tents in Mongolia (Yabonah), By Henning Hablund. 

London : Kegan Paul, 1934. 15 j. 

The Mahabhabata ; As it was, is, and shall be. By P. M.' 

Mullick. Calcutta ; Pioneer Press, 1934. 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy fob the 
Year ending 31st March, 1931. By C. R. Keishna- 
MACHARLU, Superintendent. Madras : Government Press, 
1934, 58. 9d. 

Art SumArien, Art Roman. By Jurgis Baltbusaitis. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1934. 

PratItyasamutpada^astra deb Ullangha. By Vasudev 
Gokhale. Bonn : Gebr. Scheur, 1930. 

Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Ebachji Pj^y. 
By seventy eminent scholars ftom seventeen difE*6lent 
countries. London; Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Studies in Pallava History. By H. Heras. Studies in 
Indian History of the Indian Historical Research Insti¬ 
tute,' Bombay. No. 9; Madras: B. G. Paul, 1933. 
Mundarten der Zaza : Hauptsachlich aus Siwerek und Kor. 
By Karl Hadank. Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen ; 
Abteilung III, Band IV. Berlin: Preus. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1932. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Dr. Theophtlus Goldrid^e Pinches 

Witli the death of Dr. Pinches we lose another link in the 
of Assyriology with the pioneers who elucidated the 
problems in this form of Oriental research. It was as a boy 
of 19, in 1876, that Pinches first took up cuneiform, by which 
bfane the groundwork had been settled. Rawlinson had read 
the Behistun inscription, the three languages written in 
juneiform, Persian, Susian, and Babylonian, were now an 
open book; the great test made by four of the principal 
jcholars on the Tiglath-Pileser prism, whether Assyrian 
ceally could be read, was now past history by ijearly twenty 
years; and George Smith had already discovered and pub¬ 
lished the Deluge tablet. The second stage of cuneiform 
study was now beginning. 

Pinches entered the British Museum as an assistant to 
Dr. Birch’s Department, and here he began work on those 
texts which made his name, first, in helping Sir Henry 
Rawlinson with the publication of the volumes of Western 
Asiatic Inscriptions, and subsequently with Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets, where his love of accuracy and 
innate capacity for fine and delicate work stood him in good 
stead. As a copyist he was admirable. 

But it was his first scientific article which showed that he 
was also to be a scholar. In 1878 he published translations 
of some of that very difiicult class of text, the letters, which, 
as everyone who has worked on old letters knows, present 
peculiar problems, each having been wrested from its environ¬ 
ment, to which (if anything is to be made of it) it must be 
restored. Moreover, the handwriting and the linguistic 
peculiarities must, of necessity, be different from the stereo¬ 
typed texts of the royal libraries. In spite of this. Pinches’ 
results were admirable, notably in that very interesting letter 
of Sennacherib to his father Safgon, when he was acting as 
G.S.O.I. for Intelligence on the northern border, and, in his 
r4eum4 of the reports which he has received, he records the, 



begumings of the great, successful invasions by the Cimnitenaiis, 
■which were to have such far-reaching results. 

Alive to the necessity of a knowledge of the cognate Semitic 
languages, he studied these as essentials for comparative 
purposes, as can be seen from any of his numerous articles 
in Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., JSAS., or Trims, of the 
Victoria Inst. Two of his works are outstanding. The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, 1906, and The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records of Assyria, 1908, both indicating 
the position which Assyriology was by now holding in the 
scientific world on the religious side, and the extent of our 
knowledge in relation to the Old Testament. Glasgow 
recognized his scholarship in making him an LL.D., and he 
was made lecturer in Assyrian at University College, Gower 
Street, and the Liverpool Institute of Archssology. 

He was always alert to discover new texts in the collections 
of the British Museum, where he had, fortunately, such great 
opportunities, and from the beginning of his career, every 
now and then he would put forward some tablet which 
enlivened the Assyriological world, whether it was on the 
Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, or the mention of Chedorlaomer 
in cuneiform. Sir Ernest Budge pays him well-merited tribute 
in his Rise and Progress of Assyriology, and apart from his 
recognition of Pinches’ skill in copying, hia activities in 
publishing texts, 1 ir.-.ii-'* to his Dmr.TV 

ment. Sir Ernest’- v i.< i m 

scientific circles, stresses that “ George Smith and Pinches 
each worked for some years for a salary that was smaller 
than that then received by a master carpenter or a master 
mason Personally, I myself owe him a lively gratitude for 
many kind-hearted reviews; he was always ready to see the 
best, and shut his eyes to the worst, and it was only the other 
day in this Journal that he wrote a long account of our 
excavations at Nineveh, in spite, alas ! of eyesight that had 
long been failing. Kindness of heart and gentleness were, I 
think , among his outstanding characteristics. 

0. 7. E. Campbell Thompson. 
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Dead Citiei of Northern Bengal 

- On 12th April, 1934, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, late Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, delivered before the Society a 
lecture, in which he described five of the now deserted former 
capitals of Bengal. The history and archaeological remains 
of Kama Suvama (Rangamati), Pnndravaidhana (Maha- 
sthan) and Ekdala were chiefly dealt with; while in the 
latter part of the lecture a brief account was also given, 
with the aid of lantern slides, of Pandua and Gaur. 

In the case of Kama Suvama the lecturer confirmed the 
accuracy of Beveridge’s identification of Rangamati in the 
Murshidabad district with the capital of Sasanka, and gave 
details of the results of a recent visit to the site. The reason 
why this spot ceased to be a capital was evidently not so much 
the defeat of Sasanka, about a.d. 610 by the combined 
forces of Sri Harsha of Eanauj and Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamiupa, as changes in the course of the River Bhagirathi, 
w.hich are still going on. 

Until the last few years the history of Bengal, prior to 
Gupta times (when it was inchided in the Gupta Empire), 
was almost a blank. Recent discoveries—especially by the 
Archseological Department at Mahasthan—have now shown 
that not only was Bengal similarly included in the Kushan 
Empire, but was also held by the Sungas and Mauryyas. 
Lantern slides were shown of three Kushan gold coins from 
Mahasthan and Maldah, and of a Sunga Plaque from 
Mahasthan, showing an archer shooting deer from a four- 
horsed chariot. The discovery at Mahasthan in November, 
1931, of a Brahmi inscription, prescribing the steps to be taken 
by the local officer for famine relief, in addition to proving 
political connection about 300 b.c. between Bengal and the 
Mauryya Empire, also shows that the name of Mahasthan 
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vas iihen not Pundravaidhaiu, bat Fuadianagata, flloie* 
over, Dr. Bhandarkar, in his recent paper on this insciiptioa, 
considers that the meaning of the name of the people— 
Samvamgiyas—mentioned in the inscription is “ Allied 
(tribes called) Vamgiyas ”, or as we now say, Bengalis. 

In dealing with Ekdala the lecturer summarized the results 
of recent inquiries by himself and other students on the 
location of this fortress, through the possession of which 
Ilyas Shah of Bengal and his son Sikandar Shah were able, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, successfully to meet 
the invasions of the Delhi Emperor Firuz Shah. Proofs were 
given of the correctness of Westmacott’s suggestion (made in 
1874, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) that 
Ekdala is an area of the district of Dinajpur, measuring 
upwards of 25 square miles and enclosed within a broad moat 
that was formed by linking up the Chiiamati and Baliya 
Kivers by canals; while the site of the battle between the 
armies of Ilyas and Firuz is the plain that stretches to the 
south of the Southern moat for 10 or 12 miles almost to 
the present boundary of Maldah District. Moreover, as is 
shown by the discoveries of numerous images datmg from 
even pre-Pala times until after the invasion of Bengal' in 
A.D 1202 by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, not only is 
it certain that EkdMa—^under its former name of Bairhatta— 
was a flourishing Hindu centre, but it would also appear that 
the Muslim invasion was not consolidated by the conquest 
of existing centres of Hindu civilization, even so close to 
Devikot as was Ekdala, until the time of Shamsuddin Firuz 
Shah—the Bengal King after whom Pandua was re-named 
Firuzabad early in the fourteenth century. This was also 
probably the case with Pundravardhana, which may have 
continued to have been held by the Sen Kings for the 100 
years that they survived as rulers in Eastern Bengal, as one 
of their outposts in the Varendra country. 

In the concluding portion of his lecture Mr. Stapleton 
briefly summarized the history of Pandua and Gaur and 
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, pointed out that the former city was also a Hindu capital 
of great importance in ancient times, being possibly the 
oldest of all those dealt with in the lecture. 


Eileen Months in North-East Malaya 

On 7th June, 1934, Mile Jeanne Cuisinier read a paper 
before the Society upon some of the experiences which she 
had during an eighteen months tour in Malaya. Her principal 
observations were made in the state of Eelantan. She played 
many gramophone records to illustrate dialects and songs 
and showed many lantern slides. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the old Portuguese language of Malaka has evolved into 
a creole dialect, as is the case with other Portuguese native 
States, suchas Goa and Macao. It is not understood by modem 
Portuguese. In the usual Malay town you will find a Chinese 
colony, generally an Indian colony, and possibly a Japanese. 
The Malay does not mix much with the Chinese or Tamil, 
but this is probably induced by the latter, as the Malay is 
usually partial to foreigners. 

. There seems to be a broad division between certain groups 
of the Malay States. The first group, containing Kedah, 
Perlis, and Kelentan, shows a strong Siamese influence. The 
other, such as Perak, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, and Selangor, 
was influenced by the powerful Sumatranese realm of Menang- 
kaban. Traces are obvious in court etiquette and ceremonials. 

The first or Northern group remained for long under tribute 
to Siam. This was sent every third year with great ceremony 
in a small vessel named The Pirogue of the Golden Flower. 
Siamese officials were sent to the States and settled down to 
form Siamese colonies, each of which had its pagoda and its 
Pagoda School which raised the level of education in .the 
Siamese group considerably ' above the other. So that 
erven now the Malay will prefer to call upon the services of 
a Siamese medicine man or even Buddhist Monks, though he 
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does not like the fact to be known. Java, too, hks brought 
an indirect Hindu influence to the eastern parts of Malaya, 
strengthening the very noticeable Indonesian basis of Malay 
dvilizstion. 

The Semangs are a small people, about 4 ft. 11 in. in height 
on the average, and are sometimes called Negritos. Sakais 
are a little taller. The former are dark-skinned with woolly, 
curly hair; the latter are paler in complexion and of a 
reddish brown colour, with brilliant straight or wavy hair, 
though in some cases it is actually curly. The Semang has a 
roimd head and face, with very thick lips, the Sakai has even 
a flatter nose and lips nearly as thick. They both have 
brilliant black eyes with no sign of the “ bride Mongolique ”. 
The Semangs live in huts made of leaves on the ground : the 
Sakais also use the hut of leaves, but prefer to build it in a 
tree. Sometimes an entire Sakai village, built of leaves and 
in the trees, is quite invisible at the first glance, and this is 
what is considered desirable by the inhabitants. The Sakais 
were nomadic but have given up their wandering habits to a 
great extent. When they build on the ground, their houses 
are raised on longer posts than those made by the Malay; 
the ridge of the roof lies in the north-south line. 

The Kelantanese are shy and suspicious of strangers, and 
at first a foreign observer has to do nothing but exercise his 
patience and wait. When the lecturer became really friendly 
with them, they told her that they would never trouble to 
give reliable information to anybody unless they were sure 
that it was seriously wanted in a firiendly spirit. 

Travelling in the forests is a hard experience, principally 
because of the extreme lightness of the bridges over the rivers. 
To travel by river, when such a mode is possible, is easier 
but slower than to attempt the forest. 

The Sakai seems to be in a state of transition between his 
original nomadic state and regular village life. Some tribes 
of the Temer, that is to say the Sakais of Nengiri, Berok, 
and Betis Rivers, have been settled for four or five years. 
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copy the Malay way of making houses, rafts, and pirogues. 
Those living on the rivers are more civilized than those living 
in the forests and cultivate patches on the Malay principle, 
except that they use the hoe instead of a plough. They clear 
their fields by burning and have no irrigation. They grow 
rice, manioc, maize, and eat the produce of hunting, fishing, 
and trapping. They have Chiefs who are elected, so the 
institution is probably of Sakai origin as election is not a 
Malay custom. The Chiefs are always chosen from the same 
family, though age is not considered, and they are subject to 
dismissal or even banishment if they give cause of offence. 

They recognize individual property not only as regards 
weapons and ornaments, etc., but ground and trees belong 
to a person or family, though whatever the ground or tree 
produces is common to the group. The same custom seems 
to prevail among the Semang. Endogamy is usual though 
not enforced, and many wives or husbands come from other 
groups. Vocabularies were collected from four Sakai groups. 
Father Schebesta recognized tones in the Ple-Temer language, 
but Mr. Noone thinks that the dialects have no tones except 
for emotional stress in speech. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the dialects were formerly tonal, but the tones were 
gradually being lost. The old people used definite modula¬ 
tions in their speech, but the young people did not. The- 
lecturer was unable to collect similar information from the 
Semang owing to ill-health, which cut short her stay among 
them. 

In Kelantan the Legend of Putri Sadong tells of a 
geographical convulsion in some former period, the reality 
of which could be ascertained by geological investigation of 
the country between Gunong Noring and Batu Melintang, 
where hot springs and hot sulphur-smelling mud are found. 
The top of Gunong Noring (called by the Malay Gunong 
Chabut or the Torn-out Mountain) is in the form of a crater, 
and the legend teUs how it was filled with water and became 
a lake. At Trengganu the lecturer saw a Malay dance caBed 
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“ Joget”, wliicli the Sultan arranged in her honour.' It is a 
kind of ballet of Balinese origin, accompanied by a melody 
played on the Gamelan or Javanese orchestra. Only 
unmarried Chinese slaves may perform. When they marry, 
they may dance no more. This ballet is performed only at 
the courts of the Sultans of Trengganu and Pahang, and 
cannot be seen elsewhere. Some of the story-tellers mim e 
their poetic stories while chanting them, but aU story-tellers 
begin by offering a little Kenduri (a few edibles) to the spirits 
whose names they mention. 

There are two groups of dances. The first, generally of 
foreign origin, not necessarily connected with magic; it 
contains Hathrad and Berzafin from Arab sources, Eonggeng 
with Portuguese music and garments, and indigenous Bersilat. 
The second has its source in the appeal of the forefathers. 
These begin in a spirit of awe with incantations and offerings. 
To this second division belong Malay dances like BSIian 
“ The calling of the tiger’s spirit”, Putri and the Siamese 
Leen Phi Chap, “ Chasing away the bad spirits.” 

There is magic in almost every phrase of life and activity • 
harvest rituals, fishing, trapping, and hunting, the practice 
of making the soul, and many others. 


To Professor Fritz Hommel on his Eightieth 
Birthday 

Twenty years ago a Festschrift of 392 pages, containing 
twenty-four articles was presented to the Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich. Professor Hommel 
has now held his Chair for more than half a century, and 
has trained some of the most able Semitic scholars of two 
generations. He has been known in this country as a gentle¬ 
man of the old school, always courteous, learned, and brilliant. 
He has shown himself particularly friendly to England, and 
has published many articles in our journals. Since the death 
of Sayce, who was a life-long friend of his, Hommel and the 
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f?w.- 

learned Scheil of Paris are now the doyens of Assyriology. 
He is probably the last of the Assyriologists who can be rightly 
described as a professor of Semitic Languages; for he is 
essentially a Semitic scholar rather than a specialist in 
Assyriology. There is no Semitic language on which he has 
not published something, including Egyptian. His works 
also include Turkish, Sumerian, and Elamitic. In 1904 
appeared volume i ontiaopusTnagnum: GrundrissderGeographie 
und Geschichte des Alien Orients. Volume ii appeared in 1926, 
altogether 1,108 pages of closely written material, especially 
devoted to the difficult subject of Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian geography. But he cast his net wide, as he 
alone was able to do, and the book is a mine of information on 
the geography of the whole of ancient Western Asia. He is 
best known to laymen in this country for the English edition 
of Peniateuchkritik in which (like Sayce) he opposed the 
modern school of Biblical criticism. To Semitic scholars his 
early Arabic studies, particularly on Himyaritic, his AufstUze 
und Abhandlungen, Die Namen der Sdugethiere bei den Siid- 
semUischen Vblkern, and his Die Semiien are well known and 
are precious contributions to Semitic philology. 

So well had he mastered Assyriology nearly fifty years ago, 
that he was able to publish an elaborate History of Babylonia 
and Assyria in 1885. This was almost the first book I ever, 
read about Assyriology when I was a student in the late 
nineties of last century. Hommel has had a career of lasting 
influence on the past generation of Assyriologists and 
Orientalists. His English friends salute him on his eightieth 
birthday, tarUis orruUus virtviibus, iryenio jloreniissimus. 

__ S. Lanodon. 

Notice 

Members and subscribing Libraries are reminded that, by 
Rule 24, all annual subscriptions for the coming year are 
due on Ist January, without application froin the Society. 

A great saving would be effected if all members would 
kindly comply with this rule. 
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The Journal of Egyptian Archseology. Vol. xx, Parts i and ii, 
June, 1934. 

Fairman, H. W. A Statue from the Kamak Cache. 

6ri£5th, F. LI. On the Early Use of Cotton in the Nile Valley. , 
Gardiner, A. H. Two Employments of the Independent Pronouns. 
Shorter, A. W. Reliefs showing the Coronation of Bamesses II. 

-A Leather Manuscript of the Book of the Dead in the British 

Museum. 

Dawson, W. R. Studies in the Egyptian Medical Texts—^III. 
Crum, W. E. Magical Texts in Coptic—I. 

Wood, R. W. The Purple Gold of Tut’Ankhamun. 

, Journal Asiatique, Tome ccxxiii, Fas. Annexe, Juillet-Dte. 1933. 
L4vi, M. Sylvain. Fragments de teites koutch^ens, Udanavarga, 
Udanastotra, Udanalamkara et Karmavibhanga, publics, 
traduits, suivis d’un vocabulaire et pr^c^d^s d’une 6tude sur 
le “ tokharien 

Archiv Orientdlni. Vol. vi, No. 2, June, 1934. 
Bhattacharya, V. Loan Words in Tibetan. 

Friedrich, J. Alte und neue hethitische Wbrter. 

Hrozn;^, B. Les plus anciens rois et I’habitat ancien des Hittites 
'hi^roglyphiques. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge 10. Jahrg. Der ganzen Reihe 
20. Jahrg. 1/2 Heft, lOM. 

Bachhofer, L. Die Anfange derbuddhistischeU Plastik in China—I. 
Hall, A. R. The Wu Ti Mirrors. 

Kumitzky, M. Sammlung von Kiinstlersiegeln (Han und Kakihan) 
in nukrophotographischer Wiedergabe. 

Bijdragen totdeTaal-,Land-en VoUcenhundevanNederlandsch-Indie. 
Deel 92,1934. 

Kem, R. A. De partikel pa in de Indonesische talen. 

JuynboU, H. H. Vertaling van Sarga XXII en XXIII van het 
Oudjavaansche Ramayana. 

Schnitger, F. M. Enkele oudheidkundige opmerkingen over het 
Tantrisme op Java. 
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Joumd qf the VnkenUy of Bombay. Vol. ii, Part iv, Janiuuy, 1934. 
Oommusaiiat, M. S. Studies in the Histoiy of Gujarat. 

^ V Hetas, H. Three forgotten Paliava Kings. 

The T6y6 QahM. Vol. m. No. 3, April, 1934. 

0 Tamamoto, T. Ch4ng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Dynasty. 

Al-Machriq. XXXII* Ann4e, Paso. 2», Avril-Juin, 1934. 
Hatem, A. La Prise d’Antioche par les Crois4s d’apr^s les t^moins 
. ooulaires. 

Caiali, A. P. L’Ezaltation de la Croix, hom^lie attribute h 
St. Cyrille de Jerusalem—VI. 




mtESENTATlONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE UBkARY 

Remainder of Accessiont, AprUr^idy, 1934 

Svatmarama. Hatilia-Yoga-PTadipika . . . Pt. 1. Tr, by ... 
Srinivasa lyangar . . . 2nd ed. (T.F.H. Oi. Sei., no. 15) 
[with Sanskrit text]. 7| x 5^. Adyar, 1933. 

From the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyor. 

Tabari, Abu Ja'far, Das Konatantinopler Fragment des Eit&b 
IhtUaf al-Fuqaha*... herausg. von J. Schacht. (De Goeje 
Stiftung, no. 10.) 10 X 6J. Leiden, 1933. 

From Messrs. E. J. BriU. 

Tamil Lexicon. Vol. 5, pts. 2, 3. lOJ X 8. Madras, 1933. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Tarapore, J. C., Pablavi Andarz-Namak, containing CUtak 
Andarz i Poiyotkae^n ... and five other Andirz texts. 
Transliteration and tr. into English and Gujerati... by 
J. C. T. 10 X 6J. Bombay, 1933. 

From the Trustees of the Parses Punchayet Fund. 

Teape, W. M., The Secret Lore of India. Supplement. 9x6. 
Cambridge, 1934. From Messrs. Hesffer. 

Thakur, A., Hindu Law of Evidence ... 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1933. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta Vrm, 

Thompson, E., and Garratt, G. T., Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India . ., 9| X 6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. MacMillan. 

Thompson, Sir Herbert, A Family Archive from Siut from papyri 
in the British Museum. 2 vols. Text and Plates. 12| x 1(^. 
Oxford, 1934. From the Editor. . 

Thompson, R. C., and Mallowan, M. E. L., The British Museum 
excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 . .. (Repr. from Annals 
of Arch, and Anth., vol. 20, nos. 1-4). lOJ^ X 7^. \Lwerpo6l, 
1933.] From Dr. R. CampbM Thompson. 

T’ien-Tse Chang, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644. 
A synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources .. . 9 J X 6^. 
Leiden, 1934. From late E. J. BriU, Ltd. 

Timur Mirza, The Baz-Nama-yi Nasiri. A Persian Treatise on 
Falconry. Tr. by ,.. D. C, Phillott... 10| X 7. London, 
1908. Bought. 

Tokyo, Imperial University: Commemoration Volume. The 
twenty-fifth anniversaip^ of the Foundation of the Professor¬ 
ship of Science of R. 'ii'ion .. f* x T'ik-io. IM-I. 

Fnen ('ihleat-.nf rwiWuMtt. 

Tsnkamoto, Z., Chinese Buddhism in the Middle Period of the 
T’ang Dynasty . . . (Memoir of the Toho-Bunka-Gakuin, 
vol. 4). Japanese. 10} x 7}. KyOtO, 1933. Exchange. 
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Pratltyasalnutp&da^tra des UlMghs kritiwb 
behsndelt u. a. d. chinesiaclieii im Deutsche abOTtrageo 
... von V. Gokhale ... 11 X 8. Bonn, 1930. 

From Messr$. Harrassowtiz. 

The nQiadi Sutras in various Recensions. Pt. 2. The U. with the 
PrakriySsarvasva of Narayaoa. Ed. by T. R. Chintamani. . . 
(Madias Univ. Skr. Ser., no. 7). 10 X 7. Madras, 1933. 

From the University of Madras. 

Uotila, T. E., Zui Geschichte des Konsonantismus in den Per- 
nuschen Sprachen . . . (M4m. de la Soo. Finno-Ougrienne, 65). 
lOi X ej. Helsinki, 1933. Exchange. 

Yacaroati, The Bhamati of V. on Sankara’s Brahmasutiabhasya 
(Oatussutri). Ed. with English tr. by 8. 8. 8uryanarayana 
Siftri . .■■d r Kir-.'-in Rr-i- -'T ? TT Or S.-r 9 x 6 
.■l«;.wr. iVOJl / -•.» :•< -v II- 

Venl(i:-i |{.iti.N. V >•’...<•.■■-t - C-x i.i:d 

ii;e J.ii; . Ji- •-V I' l •: I:-! H."'- «!:<i ^r!'. , 
No. 4). 10 X 7. Jlfodras, 1933. 

From the Registrar, Univ. of Madras. 

VetSla-pancavim4ati. Jambhaladatta’s Version of the V. . . . 
Sanskrit text in transliteration, with an introduction, and 
English tr. By M. B. Emencau . . . (American Or. 8er., 
vol. 4). lOJ X 7. New Haven, 1934. 

From the American Or. Soc, 

Vijfiana Bhiksu. An English tr. of Yoga-Sara-Sahgraha of V.B. 
by Ganganatha Jha. Revised ed. (T.P.H. Or. Ser., no. 10). 
7\ X 5J. Adyar, 1933. 

From the Theosophical Putiishi-ng House. 

Vogel, J. Ph., Op het Voetspoor van Boeddha . . . 8^ X 6J. 
Haarlem, 1934. From Messrs. H. D. Tjeenk WiUink & Zoon. 

Von der Osten, H. H., Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection 
of Mr. E. T. Newell . . . (Univ. of Chicago, Or. Inst. Publ., 
vol. 22). 12J X 9J. Chirago. 19.34. 

From the Candiridai: I'niverfity Pres". 

Wafer. T.. .\ N,-w V-,.v.:j ■ ..r 1 D- - ‘‘.; ‘ ." 'h- T.': ■: i:- - 

An/fr-'i ..!■;-■■■, . I.: . ■ ^ |. K I!! ;,v 

'<■< . 1:. ': . ■■■ 7') ;■ .. ■; O.-'a-: L'.il. 

Wain, Nora, The House of Exile ...9x6. London, [1933]. 

From the Cresset Press. 

Watzinger, C., Denkmaler Falastinas ... 1. Von den Anfangen 
bis zum Ende der israelitischer Konigszeit ... 10 X 6J. 
Bmpzig, 1933. From J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhand^ng. 

Waxman, M., A History of Jewish Literature. 2 vols. 9 x Cf 
New York, 1933. From ike Bhch PiMishing Co. 
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Weil, C. J. M., A Lezicoa of Accacl|i<^Q Prayers in the Rituals 
of Expiation . . . 7^ X 5|. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford, Univ. Press. 
Wensinck, A. J., Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musol- 
mane ... par A. J. W. [and others]. Livr. 1. 16 X 104. 
Leiden, 1933. From Messrs. E. J. BriU. 

Werner, E. T. C., Chinese Weapons . . . (North China Branch 
of the R.A.S., extra vol.) lOJ x 7J. Shanghai, 1932. 

Exchange. 

Wirtvrri'^r Mr.rir. Fe=*=-’-r-'* l.-r.v !=2 vr,r-OHo Stein imd 

Wi i, ' : - 7 /,< i. l.'Ti 

W'.n -ii i-,. \1 . \ II .•■rv . I-, : I. ' 2. Buddhist 

!.■.! .1 .i:<, I.- T.- ... 10 X 7. 

Ccdcutta, 1933. From the Registrar, CcdcuUa Univ. 

Wittfogel, K. A., Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft China’s . . . Tl. 1 
. . . (Schriften des Inst, fiir Sozialforschung a. d. Univ. 
Frankfurt a. M.). 9^ X 6. Leipzig, 1931. 

From Messrs. C. L. Hi/rschfeU. 
Woolley, C. L., Ur Excavations. Vol. 2. The Royal Cemetery 
. . . [Text and plates in 2 vols.] (Publ. Joint Expedition of 
the Brit. Mus. and Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania to 
Mesopotamia). New York, 1934. 

p.,.rr rf it-r Mvretm. 

Wyndham, H. A., Nativ- •. i J,. I’ii Al ¬ 
pines, French Indo-' • • ■ : 15- -i Mii.i-... Ki;.n.' 

Inst, of Internation.. .\ ;■ ,« ■' /.■•■ ', I'-Tl 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Yoshitake, S., The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese . . . 

(James 6. Forlong Fund, vol. 12). 9x6. London, 1934. 
Zajaczkowski, A., fitudes sur la Langue Vieille-Osmanlie. 1. 
Morceaux choisis de la traduction turque-anatolienne de 
Calila et Dimna. Avec r4sum4 fTan 9 aiB et glossaire turc- 
;i-> fi.!. T W .d. Umiejetnosci, M4m. 

(if . 1 ' ... O', 17, 10 X 6^. W Krahywie, 

1934. Exchange. 

Zulay, M., Zur Liturgie der babylonischen Juden. Heft 2. 
Zu’l-Fakar Shirwani, A Facsimile of the MS. (Or. 9777) of Dlwan 
i Zu’l-Fa^r . . . Ed.... by E. Edwards . . . (Brit. Museum, 
Dept, of Or. Printed Boo^ and MSS.) 10 X 7. London, 
1934. From the Trustees. 

Accessions, Jtdy-Se^., 1934 

Adam, L., Sitte und Recht in Nepal... SJ X 6. Stuttgart, 1934. 

From Messrs. F. Enke. 
Andersson, J. G., Children of the Yellow Earth ... 9 X 6. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paid, etc. 
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Bovda, SL, Das Transitive nnd das Intransitive Verbum des 
P^Vifmben .. . (Amsterdam, K. Akad. van Wetensohappen, 
Letterkunde, N.E., Dl. 32, no. 6). lOJ x 7^. Amstei^m, 
1933. Exchan^. 

Bondet, P. et Bourgeois, E., Bibliographic de ITndoch^e 
Francaise, 1913-1926. llj X 8. Hanoi, 1929. BovgU. 
Brunet, F., Oeuvres MAiicales d’Alexandre de Tralles . . . 
Tom. 1. A. de T. et la Mddecine Byzantine ... 10 X 6J. 
Paris, 1933. Prom Messrs. Poid Geutkiter. 

Bnranjis. Ahom BurauM. Tsith p.T-rilV> Enr!i"’i t*. . . Tr and 
ed. by . . . G. C. lUrio. . II O:' 1. \y>> 

trom the Uign Vomwmwtufr jot India. 
Burma Gazetteer : the Yamethin District. Vol. A. 9J- X 6. 

Rangoon. 10.31 Fr'^ '*■<’ n* B~irrm 

Burrard, 8. i: «ri.| 11.:^ s:‘t; II II 

and Ge<.i«gv cf I{.!; '1 ■.ii-! Tr-,-- 

(2nd ed.) revised by ... S. Burrard and A. M. Heron . . . 
12J X 9^. Delhi, 1933. From the Survey of India. 

Burstein, M., Self-government of the Jews in Palestine since 
1900 . . . Tel-Aviv, 1934. From Messrs. W. and G. Foyle. 
Ceylon, Archaeological Survey. Annual Report... for 1933 . . . 

By S. Paranavitana. 10 X 6^. Colombo, 1934. Exchange. 
Chicago, Field Museum of Nat. Hist. Annual Report... for the 
year 1933. (Publ.328. EeportSer., vol. 10, no. 1.) 10x7. 
Chicago, 1934. Exchange. 

Chiera, E., Sumerian Epics and Myths. (Univ. of Chicago. Or. 
Inst. Publ., vol. 15. Cuneiform Ser., vol. 3.) 12 X'9J. 

Chicago, 19^. 

-Sumerian Texts of Varied Contents. (As above, vol. 16. 

Cuneiform Ser., vol. 4.) 12 x 9J. Chicago, 1934. 

From the Cambridge University Press, 
Closets d’Errey, H. de, Precis chronologique de I’Histoire de - 
ITnde Fran 9 ai 8 e , ,. 10 x 6J. Pondic^y and Paris, 1934. 

Exchange. 

Cochin State, Administration Report of the Archaeological Dept., 
1932-33. 13i X 8i Emahdam, 1933. 

From the Government of Cochin. 
Ebeling and Meissner, Reallexikon der Assyriologie . . . Bd. 2, 
Lief, 2. Burnakka-Datenlisten. Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. de Oruyter and Go. 
Egypt, Recueil de Firmans Impdriaux Ottomans adressds aux 
Valis et aux Khddives d’Egypte 1006 H.-1322 h. . . . 
[Summaries in French, with Intr^uction, etc.] 11 x 7^. 
Ite Caire, 1934. From H.M. King Fuad I of Egypt. 

Floris, P., Peter Floris, his voyage to the East Indies in the 
Gtofie, 1611-1615. The Contemporary Tr. of his Journal 




ed. by W. H. Moreland . . . (Haklnyt Soc., Ser, 9; ao. 74|. ; 
London, 1934. from Messrs. B. QuorUdk. 

FnuiMbrt, H., Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Inadtute^ 
1932/33. 3rd Preliminary Beport... (Or. Inst. Cora- ' 
mnnications, No. 17). 10 x 7J. Chicago, 1934. 

From the Orientol Institvie. ' 

Friedrich, J., Hethitisch und kleinasiatische Sprachen.. . 
(Gcsoliichte der indogermanischen Spiaohwissensohaft. 
Tl. 2, Bd. 5, Lief. 1.) 9| X 6. Berlin and Leipzig, 1931. 

Exchattge. 

-Staatsvertrfige des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer Sprache 

. . . Tl. 1, 2 . . . (Hethitische Texte, Heft 2). 10 x 7. 
Leipzig, 1926. Exchange. 

Gaebeld, Y. R., Crdole et Grande Dame, Johanna B4gum, 
Marquise Duplek, 1706-1756 ... 10^ X 7. Pondrckery and 
Paris, 1934. Exchange. 

Ganguly, D. C., History of the Paramara Dynasty .. . (Dacca 
Univ. Bulletin, no. 17). 10 x 6J. Dacca, 1933. 

f-r*r itx ]icfi‘<^r'ir. Barcz 
Ghosh, J., A Study of Yoga. •'.•ifir : 

From die Atdhor, 

G8tze, A., Die Annalen des MurSiliS.. . (Hethitische Texte, 
Heft 6). 10 X 6J. Leipzig, 1933. Exchange. 

Hambly, W. D., The Ovimbundu of Ir.c.’.i . . . Ti-M Ms:-, of 
Nat. Hist,, Publ. 329. Anthi N-r, .o' 21, ro. 2). 

10 X 7. Chicago, 1934. Exchange. 

Harsbi. Dr. D’^rV-snrv. Pt 1 If'y 6J. 

I —. .I...,*.- 

... I..I)' I-ii • K: M.r u. 

-v: i- 1|. i- I>. x 6j. 
Stuttgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. KoMhatrmer. 

Hsiung, S. I., Lady Precious Stream. An old Chinese Play done 
into English ... by S. I. H. 8 X 5|. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Meihuen. 
Kitayama, J., Metaphyaik des Buddhismus ,. . (Veroffent- 
lichungen des Or. Seminars der Univi Tubingen, Heft 7.) 

10 X 7. Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. KoMhammer. 
Kumarappa, B., The Hindu Conception of the Deity as culmina¬ 
ting in Ramanuja ... 9 X 6, London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Imac and Co. 
Leyden, University Library, Catalogue. Deel 22. Inventaris 
van de HSS. Afd. 2, Helft 1. 9^ x 6^. Leiden, 1934. 

From the Leyden University Library. 
Madras, Records of Fort St. (3eoi^. Fort St. David Consulta¬ 
tions, 1743. 13| X 8^. Madras, 1934, 

From die High Commissioner for India. 



Ibdiu, Becotds of Fort St. George. Letters to TeUicherry, 
1726-28, vol. 1. 1750, vol. 12. ISJ x 8^. Madras, 1934, 
From ths High Commissioner for India. 
MeliMidrsnsth Sircar, Hindu Mysticism according to the Upani- 
fads ... 9 X 6. London, 1934. from Messrs. Kegm Paul. 
Mamour, Prince P. H,, Polemics on the origin of the Fatind 
Caliphs. 9x6. London, 1934. From Messrs Luzac. 
llSnasara, M. on Architecture and Sculpture. Skr. text with 
critical notes. Ed. by P. K. Acharya ... (Hindu Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. 3.) 

-Architecture of M. Tr.... by P. K. A.. . . (Hindu Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. 4.) 

ArchitMture of M. Illustrations of Architectural and 
Sculptural objects. With a synopsis by P. K. A. (Hindu 
Architecture, vol. 6.) lOJ x 7^. London, [1934]. 

Prr.,. 

Manchester, John Rylands Lil-u-t ' •■■■ \:iii ■(! 

MSS. ... by A. Mingana... 13 X IU 4 . Manchester, 1934. 
From the Trustees and Governors of the John Rylands Library. 
Meanil du Buisson, Comte du. La Technique des Fouilles Aroh4o- 
logiques . . . 10^ X 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Mysore University, Or. Library Publications. Sanskrit Ser. 
No. 75. The Advaitasiddhi with the Guruchandrika. Vol. 1. 
Ed. by D. Srinivasachar and 6. Venkatanarasimha Sastry. 
No. 76. Tattvamuktakalapa . . . Vol. 1. Ed, by D. Srini- 
vasachar and V. S. Narasimhachar. Mysore, 1933. 

from the Curator, Government Oriental Library. 
Fahlavi Codices. The Pahlavi Codex K 35. Pt. 1 .. . (Codices 
Avestici et Pahlsvici, vol. 3). 13^ X 9J. Copenhagen, 
1934. From Messrs. L^n and Munhsgaard. 
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226. 

Sir Anthony Sherley, 433. 

The Houston Flights over Mount 
Everest, 439. 

Dead Cities of Northern Bengal, 
878. 

Eighteen Months in N.E. Malaya, 
880. 

, letters from Buddhist Kings to the 
Chinese Court in the Fifth 
Century, Three, 362. 

Levees, J., Moses im Lichte der 
Agada (review), 148. 



Xjfter intnduetorim in Artem Logicae 
DemotutroHonit, Who 'was the 
Author of; 663. 

liUVT, K., 86darabien als Wirt- 
■ohaftmebiet (reriew), 862. 

-The Mattmawi of Jal&la’ddin 

Riimh Books 1 and VI (reviev), 
669. 

-The Muslim Creed : its Genesis 

and Historical Development (re¬ 
view), 833. 

Lmnsav, B., The Law of the Air 
(review), 186. 

Lookbart, J. H. Stiwart, Cihina 
Yesterday and To-day (review) 
151. 

-Les Soci6tis Secretes en Chine 

(review), 583. 

M 

MaoanaM, M. F. Lamino, Les Teztes 
dee Tombes de Thoutmosis HI et 
d’Aminopbis II (review), 396. 

Maolaoan, £. D., The Eclipse of 
Christianity in Asia (review), 869. 

Masoououth, D. S., a I'acsimile 
of a MS. of al-Kitab al-Bari‘ 
fiT-lughah (review), 607. 

-Comparative Tables of Muham¬ 
madan and Christian Dates (re¬ 
view), 371. 

-Hadramaut; Some of its 

Mysteries Unveiled (review), 370. 

-Histoire de Saidanaya (re¬ 
view), 606. 

-Ibn al-Arif, Mahasin al- 

Majalis (review), 846. 

-Les Origines des lAgendes 

Mosulmanes dans le Coran et 
dans les vies des Prophites 
(review), 821. 

MARUOBSTEiir, A., Studies and 
Texts in Folk-lore, Magic, 
Medieval Romance, Hebrew 
Apocrypha and Samaritan 
Arclueology (review), 687. 

MarshATA, Jokh, Henry Cousens 
(obituary), 644. 
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of the Name a«nf'od t>vBSi 
The, 790. 

Mihoaha, a., Jessie Bayne Margo- 
lionth (obituary), 217. 

MnoBSKY, V., A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oriental MSS., 
beloDging to the late £. O.' 
Browne (review), 166. 

MpsKtAKD, W. H., L’Inde antiijne 
et la Civilisation indienne (re¬ 
view), 366. 

Mot, The Combat of ’Aley&n- 
Ba‘al and, 677. 

Mout.B, A. C., Sinica Franciscans, 
vol. ii (review), 872. 

Mubrat, M. a., Les Beintures 
Rupestres Sch6matiques de la 
Peninsula Ib4rique (review), 608. 

- The Language of the Penta¬ 
teuch in its Relation to Egyptian 
(review), 121. 

Music 'twixt the Far and Middle 
East, Reciprocal Induenoes in, 
327. 

Mybsb, J. L., Byzantine Civiliza¬ 
tion (review), 390. 


N 

Nig&rjuna, The Ratnavali of, 307. 

New type of Brahmi ja inscribed 
on some Ancient Indian Coins, 
On a, 360. 

Nioholsoh, R. a., Ibn Yamin, 
One hundred short poems (re¬ 
view), 132. 

-Persiens Mystiker Dschelil- 

eddin Rumi (review), 403. 

-Ouy le Strange (obituary), 430. 

-Professor A. A. Sevan 

(obituary), 219. 

Note on the Name of the Last Great 
Sstavaluna King, A, 660. 

Notes of the Quarter, 223, 433, 646, 
878, 

Notices, 233, 443, 666, 884. 

Nn'msn, Qadi an-, the Fatunid 
Jurist and Author, 1. 
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OMTOAStm:— 

jftoteMor A. A. Bevsn, 219. 
Henry Cooeene, 644. 

Hr. Robert Hallidey, 221. 

Ony le Strange, 430. 

Jeaiie Payne Margoliouth, 217. 
Hoeea BaUcm Mone, 425. 

Dr. T, G. Pinches, 876. 

Profeasor R. Ramsay Wright, 216. 
Oldham, C. E. A. W., England’s 
Quest of Eastern Trade (review), 
364. 

-Maharana Pratap (review), 

584. 

-On Ancient Central Asian 

Tracks (review), 822. 

-The Livro da Seita dos Indios, 

Orientals (review), 685. 

-The new Conquest of Central 

Asia (review), 825. 


Pallavas, The Victory of Bhuti 
VikramakSsari over the, 33. 

Parustt, H., The Elephant (re- 
view), 601. 

PiNCHis, T, G., The British Museum 
Excavations at the Temple of 
Ishtat at Nineveh, 1930-1931 
(review), 376. 

Plato’s “ Politeia ", Averroes’ Para¬ 
phrase on, 737. 

“ Politeia,” Averroes’ Paraphrase 
<m Plato’s, 737. 

Poussnr, L. de La VallAe, Buddha’s 
Teachings, Being the Sutta 
Nip&ta or Discourse-Collection 
(review), 872. 

-Nairitmyapariprcoha (review), 

366. 

Ihefixes and Consonantal Finals of 
Si-Hia as evidenced by their 
Chinese and Tibetan Transcrip¬ 
tions, On the, 745. 

Presentations and Additions to the 
Library, 237, 463, 670, 887. 

Principal Contents of Oriental 
Journals, 234, 449, 666, 885. 


Q 

Qadi an-Nn'man, the Fatimid Jurist 
and Author, 1. 

R 

RAyoLE, H. N., Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Punjab 
University Library (review), 367. 

Rap in the Rigveda, The Root, 535. 

Ras-Sbamra, The Combat of 
’Aleyan-Ba‘al and M6t—A Proto- 
Hebrew Epic from, 677. 

Ratnavali of NagSrjuna, The, 307. 

Reciprocal Influences in Music 
'twixt the Far and Middle East, 
327. 

Bent of a Garden, a Babylonian 
Contract for the, 556. 

Rbvibws of Books : 

Adams, C. C., Islam and Modernism 
in Egypt, 602. 

Ahmad, M. M., Zuhuru’d-Dln, An 
Examination of the Mystic 
Tendencies in Islam in the Light 
of the Qur’an and Traditions, 408. 

Andrews, F. H. (described by). 
Catalogue of Wall-paintings from 
ancient Shrines in Central Asia 
and Sistan, recovered by Sir 
Anrel Stein, 873. 

Andrews, Roy Chapman (and others)' 
The new Conquest of Central 

Bahgat, Aly Bey and Massoul, 
FAlix, La C4ramique Musnlmane 
de I’Egypte, 372. 

Banaji, D. R., Slavery in British 
In^, 642. 

Banerji, R: D., Memoirs of the 
Archwological Survey of India 
No. 23, Haihayas of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, 150. 

Bfaattacharyya Benoytosh (edited 
with introduction and index hy), 
Guhyasamija-Tantra, or Tathil- 
gataguhyaka, 402. 
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Bbvixws ov Books ; 

Bhsttaohaiya, V. (reocmatracted 
by), Hahiyimiviqi^aJu of Ksgar- 
jmut, 213. 

-(leoonstrncted and edited by). 

The Catuhtataka of Ixyadeva, 
Sanacrit, and Tibetan Texts; 
With Copious Extracts from the 
Commentary of Candrakirti, 400. 

Bhuyan, 8. E., Asamar Padya- 
Bnranji, or a Metrical Chronicle 
of Assam, 410. 

-Assam Euranji, or a History 

of Assam, 410. 

-Barua, Harakanta Sarma, 

Eamrupar Buranji, or an Account 
of Ancient Kamarupa, 410. 

-Beodhai Assam Buranji, with 

several shorter Chronicles of 
Assam, 410. 

-Tungkhungia Buranji, or a 

Chronicle of the Tungkhungia 
Kings of Assam, 419. 

AU edited by S. K. Bhuyan. 

Bodding, P. 0., A Santal Dictionary, 
384. 

Boudet, Paul and Bourgeois Bemi, 
BibUographie de I'lndochine 
Franfaise 1927-1929, 183. 

Breasted, J. H., The Oriental 
Institute, 846. 

Breuil, Henri, Les Peintures 
Bupesties Sch^matiques de la 
Peninsule Ib4rique, 608. 

Brown, Professor W. Norman, The 
Story of Kalaka, 663. 

Browne, E. Q. (completed and 
edited by B. A. Nicholson). A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. belonging to the 
Late E. G. Browne, 166. 

Browne, L. E., The Eclipse of 
Christianity in Asia, 869. 

Bucher, P., Les Textes des Tombes 
de Xhoutmosis III et d'Am6no- 
phis n, 396. 

Burnell, John (with an introduc¬ 
tion and notes by Samuel T. 
Sheppard. To which is added 


Rkvhws op B^oxs : 
Burnell's Narrative of his AxU 
ventures in Bengal; with am j 
introduction by Sir WBUam 
Foster and notes by Sir Evam 
Cotton and L. M. AnStey), 
Bombay in the Days of Queen 
Anne, 566. 

Butenschdn, Andrea (with am 
introduction by Laurence Binyon) 
The Life of a Mogul Prino^: 
Jahanara Begum, Daughter of 
Shahjehan, 148. 

Cavaignao, Eugine, Subbiluliuma 
et son Temps, 203. 

Chaine, M., Elements de Gram- 
maire Dialectale Copte, 867. 

Chalmers, Lord (edited by), 
Buddha’s Teachings, Being the 
Sutta-Nipata or Discourse-Collec¬ 
tion, 872. 

Chassinat, Emile, Le Temple 
d’Edfou, 692. 

Charpentier, Jarl (edited with intro¬ 
duction and notes by), The Livto 
da Seita doe Indios Orientais 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1820) of 
Fr. Jacobo Fenioio, S.J., 686. 

Chenchiah, P., and Bao, Baja M. 
Bhujanga, Telugu Literature, 
690. 

Christensen, Arthur, Les Kayanides, 

668 . 

Chughtai, M. Abdulla, Lustred Tiles 
from Samarra in Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, 199. 

Cohen, Marcel, Etudes d'Ethiopien 
Meridional, 146. 

Cousens, Henry (the late). Mediaeval 
Temples of the Dakhan, 667. 

-Somanatha and other 

Medheval Temples in KashUwSd, 
130. 

Courbin, Henri, Grammaire EUmen- 
taire du Sanskrit Classique, 143. 

Dasgupta. Surendranath, A History 
of liulian Philosophy, 844. 

Date, Govind Tryambak, The Art 
of War in Ancient India, 140. 
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Bsvxnrs or Books ; 

Bmidwm, B. F. (vitb. s memoir by). 

.BdwaadHinoks. Aseleotionfrom 
Us correspondence, 697. 

Simbaff. Erred Banuinji Kusaer- 
wanji (with introdnotion end 
notes by). The Persian Birayats 
of Hormazyar Fcamarz and 
Others, 417. 

Dhorme. Le P. P., Langues et 
Boitures Simitiques, 163. 

Bongherty, Raymond Philip, The 
Sealand of Ancient Arabia, 418. 

Dumizil, Georges, Btudes com¬ 
paratives Bur les Langaes can- 
casiennes du nord-ouest (morpho- 
logie), 687. 

Faddegon, Or. B. (in Nederlandsche 
yerzen overgebracht door), Gita- 
Qdwinda: Pastorale van Djaja- 
dfiwa, 423. 

Paris, Biohr (with preface by 
U. Gaude&oy-Demombynesj, 
L'Honneur chez les Arabes avant 
I’Islam, 389. 

Favre, Lieut.-Col. B., Les Sociitis 
Seorites en Chine, 683. 

Filippi, Filippo Do (with chapters 
by G. Dainelli and J. A. Spranger), 
The Italian Expedition to the 
Himalaya, Karakoram and 
Eastern Turkestan (1913-14), 
166. 

Foster, Sir William, England's 
Quest of Eastern Trade, 364. 

Fulton, A. S. (edited with an intro¬ 
duction by), A Facsimile of the 
Manuscript of al-Kitab al-Bari‘ 
fi’l-lughah; by Isma'3 ibn al- 
Kisim al-Kali, 607. 

Furlani, Qhiseppe, II Sacrificio nella 
Beligione dei Semiti di Babilonia 
e Assiria, 804. 

Gamble, Sidney D., How Chinese 
Families live in Peiping, 699. 

Gtoster, Ph. D., Studies and Texts in 
Folklore, Magic, Medieval 
Romance, ,Hebrew Apocrypha 
and Samaritan Archssology, 687. 


Bbvikws or Books: 

Gelb, Ignaee J.. Hittite Hiero¬ 
glyphs, 833. 

Ghosh, Manoranjam, Memoirs of 
the Archeological Survey of 
India, No. 24. Rook-paintings and 
other Antiquities of Prehistoric 
and Later Times, 150. 

Goddard, Dwight (edited, inter¬ 
preted and published by). A 
Buddhist Bible : The Favourite 
Scriptures of the Zen Sect, 
618. 

Goodsell, Fred Field (revised by 
Edward Tyler Perry), Inductive 
Turkish Lessons, 609. 

Grierson, George A., A Dictionary 
of the Kashmiri Language, 
671. 

Grohmann, Adolf, Shdarabien als 
Wirtsohaftsgebiet, 852. 

Hackin, J., and others (with an 
introduction by P. L. Couohoud), 
Asiatic Mythology, 625. 

Haenisch, £., Die Heiligung des 
Vater- tmd Farstennamena in 
China, 817. 

Haig, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley (com¬ 
piled by). Comparative Tables of 
Muhammadan and Christian 
Dates, 371. 

Hargreaves, H. (edited by), Annual 
Report of the Archteological 
Survey of India, 683. 

Harvard-Yenching Institute : Sino¬ 
logical Index Series, Nos. 2-4, 
6-10, 630. 

Hautecoeur, L., and Wiet, G., Les 
Hosqu^es du Caire, 199. 

Hevesy, W. von, Finnisch-Ugrisobes 
aus Indien, 798. 

Hoop, Dr. A. N. J. Th. k Th. van 
der (translated by William 
Shirlaw), Megolithic Remains in 
South Sumatra, 184. 

Hooper, J. S. M., Hymns of the 
Alvars, 590. 

Hrozn^, Bedrioh,- Les Inscriptions 
Hittites Hieroglypbiques, 833. 
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Rxviswa OP Books 

Hsu, Sung-nkm, Anthologie de U 
Litt^tuie Chinoin des Oiigines 
& nos Jours, 815. 

Jackson, A. V. Willisnu, Researches 
in Manichteism; With special 
reference to the Tntfan Frag, 
ments, 146. 

Jain, Hiralal (edited by), Savaya- 
dhaiximadoha» 574. 

Jeremias, Dr. Joachim, Die Paasah- 
feier der Samaritaner, 805. 

JOrgensen, H., Vicitrakaroika- 
vadanoddhfta, A Collection of 
Buddhistic Legends, 126. 

Junker, Heinrich, Ein Bruchstuck 
der Aiiinaghan i Gahanbar, 816. 

Kahle, Paul, and Mustafa, Muham- 
med (herausgegeben ton). Die 
Chronik des Ibn Ijas in Gemein- 
Bchaft mit Moritz Sobemheim, 
639. 

Karlgren, Bernhard, Some Turkish 
Transcriptions in the Light of 
Irregular Aspirates in Mandarin, 
422. 

-The Pronoun KUe in the Shu 

King, 666. 

Karst, J., (annotated by). Code 
(J4orgien du roi Vakhtang VI, 
866 . 

-Grundziige ciner Vergleich- 

enden Grammatik des Ibero- 
Kaukasischen (Erster Band), 864. 

Keay, P. E., Kabir and his Followers 
690. 

Kem Institute, Leyden; Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy for the year 1931, by Jarl 
Chaipentier, 404. 

Kem, Maximilian (herausgegeben 
Ton), Das Licht des Ostens, 831. 

Khan, Khan Sahib Khaja, The 
Philosophy of Islam, 869. 

Knowlton, Elizabeth, The Xsked 
Mountain, 643. 

Konow, Dr. Sten, Saka Studios, 192. 

La chm a nn , Robert (edited by, in 
oonjnnction with E. M. von 


Rkviswb of 
Hombostel and Johannes Wol^ 
Zeitsohrift ffir Vergleiohende i > 
Musikwissenschaft, 392. 

Lekkerke^er, C., and Lamster 
J. C., Oids in het Volkenkundig 
Museum, 366. 

lAvi, Sylvain, MahikarmsTibhaA. 
ga et KannsvibhaAgopadeia, 358. 

-Mat4rianz pour l'4tude du 

systAme vijiiaptim&tra, 414. 

Luke, Sir Hany, An Eastern 
Chequer Board, 874. 

MacMunn, Lieut.-Gen. Sir George, 
The Living India; its Romance 
and Realities, 874. 

McNair, A. D., The Law of the Air, 
186. 

Man, Edward Horace, The Nicobar 
Islands and Their People, 400. 

Markowski, Dr. Bruno, Die 
materielle Kultur des Kabul- 
gebietes, 137. 

Maspero, Jeon (notes mises en 
ordre et £dit^ par £tienne. 
Drioton), FouiUes ez4cut6es k 
Baouit, 831. 

Masson - Oursel, P., Wiliman- 
Grabowska, H. de, and Stem, P., 
LTnde antique et la CiviliBBtion 
indienne, 356. 

Mayer, L. A., Saracenic Heraldry; 
a Survey, 410. 

Meisea, M.-S. (with a preface by W. 
Maiyaie), Le Message du Pardon 
d’Abou I’Ala de Maarra, 810. 

Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 
828. 

Melanges de Philologie Orientals, 
167. 

Meulen, D. van der, and Weissmann, 
Dr. H. von, Badramaut: Some 
of its Mysteries Unveiled, 370. 

Mingana, A. (edited and translated 
by), Christian Documents in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni, 167. 

Morgenstieme, G., Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to North- 
Western India, 801. 
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Rsvhwb or Boost: 

Httkboptdliysys, Snjitkamai 
(edited by, with a fonirotd by 
Vidlmahekliara Bhattaohaiya), 

' Neiiitmyapariprcohi. 36S. 

HuBie, Joe. (translated from the 
Bleiidah by A. Omer Versichel), 
The Stnictuial Principlee of the 
Chinete Language, 819. 

Unnk&cai, Dr. Bernhard (gesam- 
melt, Obenetzt und mit An- 

- merfcungen erUutert von), BlQten 
der onetischen Volkedichtung, 
801. 

Nehru, 8. S. (a eurvey by, with a 
foreword by R. Muherjee), Caste 
and Credit in the Rural Area, 
862. 

Niioholson, R. A., The Mathnawi of 
JalUu’ddin Rdmi. Books V and 
VI (edited from the oldest manu- 
soripta available with critical 
notes, translation, and com¬ 
mentary by), 609. 

—— (translated with an introduc¬ 
tion by), Taies of Mystic Meaning, 
being Selections from the Math¬ 
nawi of Jalil ud-DIn Buml, 681. 

Nielsen, K., Lapp Dictionary, based 

' on the Dialects of Polmak, Karas- 
jok [Karasyok], and Kautokeino, 
130. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. (edited with 
notes and introduction by). 
Journal of Francis Buchanan, 
kept during the Survey of the 
Bikrict of Bhagalpur in 1810- 
1811, 617. 

Olmer, M. Pierre, Catalogue General 
du Mushe Arabe du Caiie, 626. 

Oppenheim, Max Fr. von (trans¬ 
lated by Gerald Wheeler), Tell 
Halaf, A new Culture in oldest 
Mesopotamia, 693. 

-Der Tell Halaf, Eine nene 

KllltUT im lltesten Mesopotamien, 
153. 

, Osgood, Margaret Cushing (arranged 
hy), The City without Walls, 397. 


Rsvibws of Books 

Palacios, Miguel Asin (traduction et 
commentaire par), Ibn al-AziL 
Habasin al-Majalis, 846. 

Papesso, Vrientino (traduzione, e 
introdnzione e note di), Inni del- 
I’Atharvaveda, 830. 

Philipson, D., Lauterbach, J. Z., 
Morgenstern, J., Blank, S. H. 
(Board of Editors), Hebrew Union 
College Annual, vol. viii-lx, 620. 

Plnot, Virgile, Documents inSdits 
relatifs h la connaissanoe de la 
Chine eh France de 1686 h 1740, 
394. 

-La Chine et la formation de 

I’Esprit Philosophique en France 
(1640-1740), 394. 

Popley, H. A., The Music of India, 
690. 

-The Sacred Kural, 690. 

Popper, William (edited by). Ex¬ 
tracts from Abb el M^sin’s- 
Chronicle edited ad- 

Dukdr, 129. 

Poussin, Ixjuie de la Vall4e, L’Abhi- 
dharmako^ de Vasubandhu, 611. 

Pretzl, Otto (herausgegeben von). 
Orthographic und Funktierung 
des Koran ; Zwei Sohriften von 
Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman ibn Sa'id 
ad-DanI, 577. 

Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, 174. 

Ram, Labhu (edited by). Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Ponjab University Library, 357. 

Rangacharya, V., History of Pre- 
Musulman India, 149. 

RtlsSoen, Martti (recueillies par). 
Chansons populaires turques du 
nord-eet de I’AnatoIie, 355. 

Ravila, P., Das Quantit&tssystem 
des seelappischen Dialektes von 
Maattivuono, 870. 

Bay, Nibar-ranjan, Brahmanical 
Gods in Burma, 581. 

Ripertoiie Chronologique d'fipi- 
graphie Arabe, Sous la dire^on 
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Baimwi dr Books : 
de Bt. Oombe^ J. Sauvaget, at O. 
Wiet,809. 

Ren, Pandit Buheshvar Nath, 
History of the BSahtiakutaa, 868. 

i^lgveda-Sanihiti, Fart I, 850. 

Biasanorsky, V. A., Mongolskoe 
Pravo, PreimushchestTenno 
Obychnoe (The Mongolian Law, 
with Special Reference to the 
Customary Law), 182. 

Richter, Gustay, Persiens Mystiker 
Dschel&leddin Rumi, 403. 

Ritter, Hellmut (herausg. Ton), Al- 
Hasan ibn Musa an-Naubahti: 
Die Sekten der Schi'a, 853. 

Robinson, T. H. and. Oestarley, 
W. 0. E., A History of Israel, 
Vol. I, from the Exodus to the 
Fall of Jerusalem, 686 B.c., Vol. 
II. From the Fall of Jerusalem to 
the Bar-Kokhba Revolt, 367. 

Rodwell, Brig.-Oen. E. H., Ibn 
Yamln, One hundred short poems, 
132. 

Roerich, Georges de. Dialects of 
Tibet; the Tibetan Dialect of 
Lahul, 843. 

Roerich, J. N., The Animal Style 
among the Nomad Tribes of 
Northern Tibet, 135. 

Roques, Mario (edited by), Le 
Dictionnaire Albanais de 1636, 
627. 

Rosmarin, Dr. Phil. Aaron, Moses im 
Lichte der Agada, 148. 

Ross, Sir E. Denison (edited by). 
Sir Anthony Sherley and his 
Persian Adventure, 209. 

Runciman, Steven, B3rzantine 
Civilization, 390. 

Saintsbury, E. B. (with an intro¬ 
duction and notes by W. T. 
Ottewill), A Calendar of the 
Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India Company, 1671-1673, 863. 

Sabry, M., L’Empire Egyptian sous 
Ismail et ITng^noe Anglo- 
Franfaise (1863-1876), 849. 


Rkvikwb of B^ii: 

Saksena, BanaiM Fiaaad, HMMy 
of Shahjahan of DihU, 197. ' 

Sansom, G. B., Japan: A • 
Cnltnral History, 860. 

Sardesai, G. S. (edited by). Sdeo-' ' 
tiona from the Feshwa’s Daftar. 
No. 24: The Feshwa’s Commit¬ 
ments on the West Coast, 1740- 
1772. No. 25: Balaji Rajiiao 
Peshwa and the Nizam, 1740- 
1761. No. 26; Tarabai and 
Sambhaji, 1738-1761. No. 27: 
Balajiiao Peshwa and Events in 
the North, 1742-1761. No. 28 : 
Peshwa Balajirao, Kamatak 
Affairs, 1740-1761, 604. 

Sarma, R&mavat5.ra (vol. i, edited 
with critical introduction by), and 
Shanna, Shrifcanta (vol. ii, index 
compiled by). The Kalpadrukota 
of Ketava, 416. 

Samp, Laksbmana, Fragments of 
the Commentaries of Skandas- 
wamin and Mahe4wara on " The 
Ninikta ", 634. 

Eastri, Bhagavata Hari (edited with 
notes by MM. T&tS. Subbariya 
E&stri), Chitraprabha, A com¬ 
mentary on Earidikshita’s Laghu- 
4abdaratna, 682. 

Schurhammer, Georg, S.J., Die 
zeitgenbssischen Quellen zur 
Oeschichte Portugiesisch-Asiens 
und seiner Nachbarlinder (Ost- 
afrika, Abessinien, Arabien, Fer- 
sien, Vorder- und Hinterindien, 
Malaiischer Archipel, Philippinen, 
Chins und Japan) zur Zeit des 
H. I. Franz Xaver (1638-1562), 
185. 

Seddon, C. N. (edited by), A 

' Chronicle of the Early 

being the Absanu’t-taw&rikh of 
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